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PREFACE. 



In introducing the following assemblage 
of curious and interesting facts, connected 
with " Theatees AND Theatricals/' 
the Editor feels it unnecessary to apologise, 
since the subject is one which has at all 
times possessed peculiar and undeniable 
attractions. From our childhood to our de- 
clining years the Drama excites in our minds 
the most pleasing and the most animated 
sensations.— Superior to every other amuse- 
ment; it, at once, expands the heart, and re- 
fines the intellect, while, properly directed, 
ti is one of the most powerful means of im- 
proving the human race. This fact is suffici- 
ently proved by several of the curious details 
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of its influence and effects, which the reader 
will meet with in the perusal of these vo- 
lumes. It is not^ therefore, to be wondered 
that the Drama should possess a paramount 
interest, and excite so considerable a de- 
gree of curiosity with respect to its history, 
and that of celebrated characters who have 
been connected with it, whether as authors 
or actors. 

To supply tbia gra^tification, masy bisto- 
rioftl and Inogtaphica} works have been 
yfitiiUn, wbioh have always baea eagerly pe- 
rused; but although their pages possess many 
ioteresttng facts, together with anecdotes 
4»iriaua aftd rare, yet most of them are ear 
.<mmbered with a prolixity of maiier, and 
drynesa of detail, inseparable from the na^ 
ture of tbeir plana, wbioh^ however much it 
Qiay chanea the Antiquary and patieut ior 
qnmr, is iU swbted to the tasteful reiukr* 
who requires that itifhtnqiation and amuser 
ment should go bai»d ia hejid. 

tQ aueoiupUih a ^aigft oi this varied «b4 
de«ireble fixture, and pcoduce a ?ror]i r^pkte 
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with anecdote and with historic , fact, — 
combining^ in each page, research and gai- 
ety,— has been the object of the Editor; — 
how far he has fiilfilled his own intention 
must be left to the judgment of the reader, 
which will, of course, be decided rather by 
his performance than by his professions in a 
Preface. 

Richard Ryam. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

THEATRICAL ART. 

BY M. TALMA. 



I HAVE no ptetension to be an author: all my 
studies have been directed towards my piofesi- 
fion ; . the object of which is, to ofer, at the same 
lime, pleasofe and instrdctiodi Tragedy ^md tio- 
medy, by painting virtue and crime, vice and 
folly, interest tk* or make ns laugh, at the same 
time that they correct and instruct. Aftsociia^ted 
with great authors, actors are to them more than 
translators: a translator adds nothing to the 
ideas Of the author he translates ; while the co- 
median, putting himself faithfully in the place of 
the personage he represents, ought to perfect the 
idea of the author of whom he is the interpreter. 
One of the greatest misfortunes of our art is, that 
it dieis, as it were, with us ; wlule all other artists 
leave behind them monuments of their works : 
VOL. I. a 
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the talent of the actor, when he has quitted the 
stage, no longer exists, save in the recollection of 
those who have seen and heard him. This con* 
sideration ought to give a greater weight to the 
writings, the reflections, and the lessons, that 
great actors have left; tad these writings may 
become still more useful, if they are commented 
on and discussed by actors, who have acquired 
some celebrity in our days. 

This has induced me to throw together a few 
ideas on Lekaik, and the art he carried to such 
perfection.* 

Lekain had no master. Every actor ought to 
be his own tutor : if he has not in himself the n^ 
cessary faculties for expressing the* passions, and 
painting characters, all the lessons in the world 
cannot give them to him. G^us is not ac- 

* Lekain was the contemporary of Oarrick, an^, like him, 
the greatest actor of bis day ; tbey were excellent ttlenAi, 
and each fancied the other his superior. One day, Gairick 
and Lekain amused themselves in the Champs Elys^es, at 
Paris, by counterfeiting drunkenness, to the great amusement 
of a crowd of bystanders : Lekain, at length, said, '* Well, 
my friend, do I perform it well?" — *' Yes," replied Garrkk, 
hiccuping, " rery well ', yon are drank all over^ except your 
left leg." 



l}uired. This faculty of crotttiiig U bom with ut; 
but if the actor postteates it» the adyice of perr 
aons of taste may then gpiide faim; and at tbef* 
is, in the art of reciting verse, a part in some de- 
gree mechanicad, the lesaons of an acsjtor pro*- 
jfoundly Tersed in hi3 art, in initiating him who 
{Misse««es the germ of talent in this fruita of hif 
own experience, may save him many eifiaaya, aiMl 
much study and time. . , 

Lekain, from the oommencen^nt of bia ,career, 
Qotet with great spccess; his de^^ lasted sevenr 
leen months.* One day, when he had performed 

« 

%t Court, before Louis XV., the king said, after 
^ P^^Jf '^ T^^^ "^^^ ^' made cry, I, who nevef 
,weep." This iUustcioua suffrage procured his adr 
mission amongst the French comedians. Before 
he, appeared on. their Theatre, he had already 
acquired some reputation at private Theatres, !( 
was theF0 that Voltajre 6rst saw and noticed him, 
and there commenced his. connexion witli that 
great man. 

* The acton of the French Tlieatxe form a body, and the 
profits aie shared amongst them in certain proportions. When 
a new actor makes his appearance, he acts, for a considerable 
time, as a probationer. If the public approve of him, he is at 
length admitted into the body, and to a certain share of the 
profits. 



The system of d^l&iaaatioD, then in rogue, wai 
ft sort of sing-sohg' psalmo^yy 'which had existed 
firom the very birth' et the Theatre. 
' Lekcdh, subjected; in spite of himself, to the »«• 
flaeoce of example, felt the necessity of breaking 
Ikis shackles, and abandoning the monotonous 
thaunt, and the pedantic rules, that bound his 
krdent soul in fetters ; and, notwithstanding th^ 
constraint under which he laboured, he, at lengtb, 
dared to utter, for the first time on the stage, the 
thie accents of nature. Filled with a strong and 
profound sensibility, and a burning and commu^ 
bicatife energy, his action, at first impassioned 
and' irre^lar, pleased the young, who were 
enchanted with its violence and ardour^ the 
warmth of his manner, and, above all> moved by 
the accents of a- voice profoundly tragic. The 
wnateurs of the ancient psalmody critictsed hkn 
severely, awi nkknamedi him tub bitll. Thejr 
did not find iu'liitok'that pompous declamation; 
that chiming and measured diction, in which a 
profound respect for the ce^ura. aq<i the rhyme* 
m.ado the verses always fall in r^egular. cadeo(»»» 

* All the French tragedies are in rhyme and hexameter 
Terse, cut in the middle by the cesura, a mortal enemy to 
dramatic declamation. 
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Hit march, his moyementSy his attitadeSy.Us 
tioDt had not that noUentts, t^iosa gr%<^ of ottf 
fathers, which theo constituled the fim aehtf 
and which the Maroeis*, of the age taught to thek* 
pupils, in initiating them ni the beamtiet of the 
minuet. Lekain. a plain plebeian, a workman, 
in a goldsmith's shop, had not, it is trtte, bees- 
bred in the lap of queens, as Baron pretendsd 
actors ou^ht to be ; but natnfe« a still ovore noUa 
instructress, had undertaken the charge of feveak^ 
ing to hiin her secrets. . ... 

Lekain, in time, succeeded in legnlatmg th# 
bad taste which hid inexperience had, at &»t, 

* 

* Marcel was a dancing-maater, and the first postonsr 
master'of his dajr* He used to say, that none but the Eng- 
lish possessed dignity enough for dancing well. He was so 
wimpt np in the sablimity of his art, that be would not par- 
don the least inelegaitce of postore. la his latter days, he 
was in very reduced cireamitaaooayaad aevaitiy afflieled widi 
tbe gonL A young lady, one of bis pvipls, got her fiithec to 
obtain him a pension from the king, and she waa deputed to 
present it to him. She ran op to his chair, her eyes sparkling 
with joy, and put it into his hand. He immediately threw 
it from him, and said, " Go, and take it np, miss, and present 
ii to me as I taught yon." She burst into tears, and obeyed. 
•'I consent to take it nowt and thank yoa ; bat your elbow 
not' quite rounded enough." 
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naturally thrown into his play; he learnt to master 
his vivacity, and r^^ate its movements ; yet he 
dared not, at first, entirely abandon the cadenced 
song, which was then regarded as the beau ideal- 
of the art of declamation, and which the actor 
pf^servedy even in the bursts of passion* Made* 
moiselle Clairon, GranvEd,and other votaries of the^ 
art, followed, like him, this pprnpous and strongly- 
accented system of declamation which they found - 
estaUished. Mademoiselle Dumenii alone took' 
nature for her guide, and followed its impulse ; 
which so enraged, the critics, that Uiey basely 
altrihuled it to inebriety* The harshness with 
which Mademoiselle Dumenii was criticised in- 
timidated Lekain and the rest; they admired her, 
but had not the courage to follow her steps. 
These rules of convention, were the tyrants of 
even the aiitbors themselves, who bent beneath 
their baleful influence^ even the divine Racina 
himself felt obliged to yield to them; hence, 
many of his heroes bear the imprint of the gal- ' 
lantry of the age of Louis XIV., and not that of 
their own period. Voltaire, in his '* Temple of 
Taste,'' very ingeniously signalises this fault. In 
the admirahle tragedy of V Andromache," (by 
Racine) Orestes and PylddeSf whose friendship has 
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become proverfoialy are not placed on an equality ; 
Orestes thau'^s Pylades; while he respectfally calk 
faia friend my lord, aiid always inakies nse of the 
pronoun you. It was not then considered proper 
on the stage that the principal personagt^ should 
be addressed in the second person singular, by the 
confidante Pefhi^s the actor who played the part 
of Orestes', in the time of Racine, had some sban 
in this ridiculous distinction; perhaps he wt» 
3hocked at the idea of so mtfch fhmiliarity in bia 
friend, whom the author had thought proper to 
reduce to the ioferior rank of a confidant. Fol* 
lowing the example set by the world, the actovs 
on the stage were proud of their imaginary ranka, 
and were, amongst themseWes* yery seveiB on 
points of etiquette. 

This influence of the manners of the period is 
still felt in tlie tragedy of ** Britannicus^" and in 
several parts of the character of Nero. Nero, at 
first, paints to Narcissus his lore for JuniUf in 
colours that display an ardent and viciouflt souK 
There is, in this love, a mixture of libertinage 
and budding ferocity ; Nero is delighted with the 
tears, the cries, and terror of this young prbcess, 
carried off during the night from her home; and 
dragged before him by Us soldiers, in the midst 
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of 9km$ and torches. This jpoctaele, of jonost 
aiid viokiioe irritates hm paisioa ; b»jeajo3^t tko 
grief of Jkmia ; it sendierd her.lioo^e iieimtiful in 
his eyes-— 



»r 



'< I loi*A eftxk the tears I made lier shed. 



The whole of this scene ia natwal, and aeeords 
with the known character of Neto ; but, in the 
next, we find bitn apeing the gallaiftry of a -eou*^ 
tm of Lottts XIV. Thisttceney however, resumes* 
tow«r^ the end^ its true colours. It is tlie begin* 
ning whtehis very difficult to play. This tine* 
lure of afieteted gentleness cools "the actor; the 
impassioned motements which stamped the eom* 
medcetnent of the part of *Nero,the iaipetnority 
of his desires, his trouble, his disoixlery so weH 
painted in the Succeeding scene, appear, all at 
once, suspended, and the impetuous Neroi who 
has already outraged every feeling, speaks only 
the latirgu&ge of a galldat of the Court. In the 
time of Louis XIV., when no one dared violate 
the kws of gallantry, and when all was mo- 
delled fr^m a motiardb who had the reputation 
of addreMing the sex vrith so s^uch grac^^ it 
would never have been suff(^d on the stage, that 
a prtboe should speak to hb oustress othenvis^ 
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tluin the monarch would have done : the heUes 
mmnHtei were always absolutely necessary in 
apeaking to womeui and Racine would ha^e 
been considered as wanting in prQ|iriety» had be 
gif en to . N4T^ ia hin eost enalion wi& Jiim> 
that fire;^ that ddiriusi, that diannlery with iwhidi 
heii. agitated in the prece£ng scene; such lan- 
guage would not hare been supported by th^ 
dtfi<fate earSylmbituated to the simp^ag style 
OfthefomMn. 

• 'nut ridicilloua taste for the ft^&s mont^res waa 
f^fuvM into the most trajgtcaal situations, and even 
vhen nmnkkkig death itself. The Ifkigenia of 
S^pciae lelwathe atiistance of AchUks and het 
m^lihf r; and eeeawi resoited »ot Ao feel apy of the 
^«io|iQniinatttvattoayoi«»g^lwhoi<Abouttodie* 
SiuripideSft ^la had none of this ceremony to ob^ 
aerre^ is. to fmn giving such a composed xtsi^ 
ualion la Iphigmia'.; but Radae would hftTtf 
tkeaght he degraded his heroine in giytng hei a 
few <>f death*, A pi^ncess, under' the empim of 
etiquette^ i^as al%ityA. bound to keep up hfar dig* 
nity^ eveni in the mcmiesita whto nature moit 
fesnu^es her rights ; abd this gteat genius, was 
obliged (o ^d tb the power of dpinibn. 
, It is, also, to Ibis ca^se that we musf ittribula 
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the Ittde progress that costume had made in the 
time of Lekain ; undoubtedly* he regarded fide* 
lity in the costume as a very important matter: 
we discover it in the efforts he made' to render it 
less ridiculous Unm it was at that period. In fact, 
troth in the dresses^ as in thedeooratMrna, contri- 
bntes greatly to the theatrical illusion, and trans*' 
ports the spectator to the age and the country in 
which the personages represented lived. This 
fidelity, also^fumishes the actor with the means of 
giving a peculiar physiognomy to eadi of his cha* 
racttrs. But a reason, sdil more cogent, makes me 
consider as highly culpable, the actors who ^gtect 
liiis part of their art. The Theatre ought to offer 
to youth, in some measure, a course of Imng 
history : and does not this negligence give -him 
eudrely false notions on the habits and' manners 
of the ancient personages that tragedy revives ? 
I recollect very weH, that, in my younger yeats, 
on reading history, my imagination never repre- 
sent^ to itself kings and princes, but as I had 
seen them at the Theatre; I figured to myself 
Bayard elegantly dressed in a chamois'*colottr«d 
coat, without a beards and powdered and Mzsed 
like a petit maitre of the eighteenth century: 
CsMar^ I pictured to myself, tightiy buttoned in a 
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white satin ooat, and his loog flowing locks tied 
with rosettes of riband. ' 
' If an actor, inthose days, occasionally approx* 
imated to the antique dress^ the simplieiiy of it 
was lost in a profusion' of ridiculous embtoidery^ 
mid rfsitcied that siUcs and velvets were as bom- 
mon at Athens abd Rome, as at Paris and. Lon- 
don. Ldcatn could only succeed m abolishiiig 
pari of the ridicule in the dresses then worn on 
the stage, without being able to get those aidopted 
which ought' to be wom» At that perkkl, this 
kind of science was totally unknown, even by 
the painters. Statues, ancient manuscripts 
adorned with miniatures, and mcnumimts, ex- 
isted then as well as now; but they were not 
coasuHed^ It was the age of 1^ Boadiers and 
die Vanldos, who took good care not to folfaMr 
the example of Raphael and.i^Mussin in the ar« 
ritngement of their draperies. It was only when 
our 'celebrated David appeared, that the palnt^s 
and sculptdrs, inspired by him, and especially 
the younger branches of them, occupied them- 
selves with these researches. Connected with 
most of them, and feeling the utility this study 
might be of to the Theatre, I apphed myself to 
it with uneommoa zeaU I became a painter in 
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aif. own vaj; I had ihany-obittlckai abd prejii* 
dices to oTercotne, less oatbe pah of the ptiUie 
thaof the^aetofi;' bat, at laat^' success crowned 
my efforts^ and, witboat fearmj; that* I may be 
accnstd of preaimiptron, I may ^say^thatmy «frt 
ample bas had a greaciafliienc^ on allthe Thea^ 
iroa in Enrope. Lekam could not fta^e sof- 
aieioBted somany difficalties; the thne itraslKit 
oome.: would h# have dared to risk naked arms, 
Aeamiqua sandabi, hair without powder; long 
drapeiicis^ and wcDUen stoft t would he have so 
fo dated' t» shook '1]te> opiaaens of : the tiftief 
Stipk'.iaf'toikt would h»ee then been regarded as 
lilthyiandf abominable, aad; eertal«1y, most inde- 
cent." Lekam efiected all in his power; and the 
TheatieovNHifaim a debt c^ gtatitifide. He ad- 
liaaced die &rst step ; and whKt be dared, embol- 
dened us to. dare stiB more» 

Actors oi^ht^ unceasingly, to take nature for 
a model; it ought to be the coastai^kt object of 
tfadrstodies. iekaii^felt that the brilliant co- 
kmrsol^ poetry served only to gite more gran- 
deur and majesty to thebeaiftiea of nature. He 
wassot ignovahtJthat, in soeiety, persons deeply 
affected by the < stronger passions^ those over^ 
whelmed with great grief, or who are tiolently 
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ttgiiated by great poiitkaliintafestt^ kwM; tl it 
true, a moit elevaldl, a jaora ideal. Isnginiga, 
bttt tba^ this laBgoague m mHU tkt^ ^fmatmn. It 
i8« tkerefore, this- Mitare^ noble, aiiinatad» ag^ 
graikKzed^r but* at the ^same time, ^einpie, -whick 
ought to be the coaetaat object of the vlndiM «f 
tbe actor« as well as of 'the poet; and Leioate 
could have found in the woiks of erep Ikemaitera 
of the dfama, exaiaples of this graadew uMiovt 
aflfectation ; in fs^t, in their maslsr*|iieces the 
most subfime oacjuetsioos are also the mset 
simple. ^ 

I have frequently heard peiseaa of kamiag 
state, in society, that tragedy is aotin natare ; it 
is aa idea that has been repeated without exa- 
mining, till, at length, it has* become- a kasd- of 
maaim. 

The workUooonpied with other objects, has-ooc 
studied su£Sciently all the moYcmenta of the pas* 
sions; they judge too lightly ; and indi&cent 
authors, and actors, who pay but little attention to 
their art, serve to accredit this error. Certainly:, 
the manner in. which they conceive and embody 
tragedy, the style of the one, and the acting of 
the other, cannot inspire any other idea. But let 
us examine .any. of the imiMUwioned or political 
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cbaractertf of C<»meiile or Racine; how often thek 
.language is at once simple and elevated ! Whc» 
Voltaire is inspired by a passion, bow patbetie 
and natural be is, in tbe style in wbicb,the ambir 
tion of the poet is best displayed. It is not tlm 
negligence or tbe carelessness of a Tulgar con? 
.yersation, th^t .we find in the beautiful scenes of 
those great poets. It is tbe ndi/' langpaage^ an4 
the aggrandized but exact expression of nature 
itself. Let us examine, in every point of view, the 
exposition and the denouement of *^ Wencerias/f 
the fifth acte of '< Rodogune*' and '' Cinna," the 
part of Horaiiuif tbe scenes of Agamemnon 
and AchUUiy the parts of load^ (Edipue, the two 
Brutus*, Cassaff the parts of Phedra, Andro^ 
fnache, Hermione, &c. ; I defy any person. to 
give them a more true or natural form of expresr 
sion ; take away the rhyme,* and all these per- 
sonages would have expressed themselves in the 
same manner, in real life. 

It is the same with some actors who have 
adorned the French stage, as Lekain, Mademoi- 
selle Dumenil, Mol^, and Monvel. It was only 
by a faithful imitation of truth and nature, that 

* All French tragedies aie in rhyme. 



L 
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they succeeded in creating those powerful emo- 
tions in an enlightened nation, which still exist 
in the recollection of those who heard them. 
Thus, the master-pieces of the poets, and the 
talents of the actors, prove, incontro^ertihly, 
that tragedy is not so far from nature as has 
heen supposed, and that mediocrity done has 
giiren some weight to the contrary opinion* 

It must, however, he confessed, that, amongst 
the great actors of all countries, there are only a 
few who have sought after this truth. Moliere^ 
however^ and Shakspeare before him, had given 
excellent lessons io the comedians of their days. 
Mdiere,in his '^Impromptu du Versailks,'' rallies 
the comedians of the Hotel de Bourgogne, on 
the affectation and pomposity of their manner ; 
and Shakspeare, in the play of '' Hamlet,'' gives 
excellent advice to the players* 

Ham, Speak the speech, I pny you, as I pronoonced it to 
jou, trippingly on the tongue : but if yon mouth it, as many 
of our players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus ; bat use all gently : for in the very torrent, tempest, 
and (as I may say) whirlwind of your passion, you must ac- 
quire and beget a temperance, that may give it smoothness. 
0; it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split 
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lM'«in of €it gfoitiiiI!ng* ; who, for the most part, are ca- 
|Mb|« of ttotfamg hvt ^explicable domb shows and noiK : I 
would bavt such alicU^w whipped foe o'cr-dniiig Tenntgaiiti 
it out-he^ods Herod ; pray joa, avoid it. 

1 Play, I warrant, jour honour. 

Ham, Be not too tame neither, but let jrour own discre- 
tfoit be;yoiir tutor: suit the action to the word, the word tb 
Ika aiMlto; wUb iMa tpetiial obaer««iice, that yon o'er-sfep 
Qot thejDvdeatj ol vit«t«r for any thtiig so ^cidoa^ t» ftom 
the purpose of .playing, whose cndj both at the fint, and aov, 
was, and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to 
shew virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and (he 
very age and'body of the time, his form and pressure, rfow 
Otib, Overdone, orectae tsfrdy off, though It roate'flie uii&k'it 
laHangli^isalutot but dtadoo the jadioidoi griavo ; tbecenniie 
oCwbidroAOf Bnaat^Jii yomr aJlowaaee, o'er^relgh. a wfaote 
theatre of others. O, there be players, that I ha? e seen play, 
— and heard others praise, and that highly, — not to speak it 
profanely, t&at, neither having the accent of Christians, nor the 
i;ait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted, and beT- 
lowedy'that T have thoilg^it somie of niltnfe's jonmeynien had 
,vm^mtB, and not made thea well, they imitated humanity 
so abominably. 

1 Play, I hope, we have reformed that indifferently with 
us* 

Ham, 0, re/brm it altogether. And let those, that play 
your clowns, speak no more than is set down for them : for 
there be of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, in the 
.mean time, some necessary question of the play be thea to be 
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oansideied : ihtt's viH^aoM; mnI tiipws ft nmt pmibl •«• 
bition ia the fool that umi it* Go, make ^on leadj^— • 

How happens it, then, that, notwithstandhig the 
advice of these two great masters, and, no donbt, 
of that of many of their contemporaries, the fthe 
system of pompous declamation has heen esta- 
blished on almost all the theatres in Eun^, and 
been proclaimed as the sole type of theatrieal 
imitation ? It is, ^at truth in all arts is what is 
most difficult to find and seize. The statue of 
Minerra exists in the block of marble> but the 
chisel of Phidias alone can discover it It is, 
that this faculty being given only to a very few 
comedians, and mediocrity having a great majo- 
rity, it has laid down the taw. 

. I may be permitted to insert here, an observa- 
tion which has been suggested to me by the' 
great events of the revolution ; for the violent 
onses, of which I was a witness, have^fton served 
nae as a study. 

The man of the world, and the man of ^ 
people, so opposite in their language, have fre- 
quently the same of way expressing the great agi- 
tations of the soul ; the one forgets his social man- 
ners, and the other quits his vulgar forms; one 
descends to natare, and the other re*mounts to 

VOL. I. b 



it; each pots off tlie artifiekk tnaii, to beeone 
nataral and true. Ther accents of each will be 
th0.iaai9 in the vtoknce cif the'aame paiiaklnt or 
i|ie same sprrowt. 

• Stippostt a oiQthfiri iiith h^ tjen fixed oa tha 
empty ^raiile of a belovedchild the has just lost. 
A sort of stupidtty m the f^^tares, a few tears 
fl^wiDg 4owii her ch^ehs* at distant iatemalsi 
piercing criefti «iQd conrMbm sobs, bunting. 
ft>rth fioiB tit^e to time,' wfil signalize the.sormw!s 
of a womaikjof the people the same as thati of u 
dnph^ss. Suppose, again, a man of the, people 
and> a man of the* Court, to hate, both Mien into a 
mient fit. of jealousy or vengeance: theae tsw< 
men, so difierent in their habitSt will be the samei 
in their frenzy ; tliQy will present in their fury 
the same expression; their looks, their features* 
theiir actions, their jattitudes, their movements^ 
^l assume, air at once, a terrible, grand^ and 
solemn character, worthy, in botb> of the peooilof 
tii^ painter, and the study of the actor, and, 
perhaps, even the delirium of passion may inspire 
the one as well as the other with one of those 
words-!-ode of those sublime expressions^^f-tlmt 
the poet would present. 
The grand moTements of the soul elevate man. 



lo an ideal iMilaiierkiwlumrerraBk fiita laa]^ 
kaye plaoed hiaf»' The Ravdution, whioh 
broufht 90 many paaaiona iatc^ ]^ay> baa it not 
had ita popular oratofa^ wbo hava aatoraikad all 
l^y tttUime tratto of< an uivfeattflit doqaencei and 
bf an e^prosfioa luid aeeaota whiph Lskain Mmm 
aelf would m»^luiiw bma aahamed «€S 

Lekma fait tkat the ait of daclanatiaiv did' nol 
consiu 10 vaekiiig foraev with more av low 
wamdi or emphaM; and that thia art might; hy 
ifnpraveaieBt, give, in a degreerraaltlj: tO'thetfio*' 
tiona of the scene. 

Toartiw at due end, itiaDecet0ary«.that th«f 
aetop stemid have leeei^d' from aatare'^'exieab 

acre Be9ttbilit{r>'>D^ ^ profowid iateU%ettce ;^ and 
Lekatn poftaeswd these equalities in a» emiaent 
degree. Indeed* the strong impveasioBs whidt 
actors create on the stage, are oi^y the rssultof 
the alliance of these two .essential faculties. I 
mast ex|^ain what I mean by. this. In my ideai 
sensibility is net only that facalty. which anactos 
possesses of being nqovedhimself^ and. of afieot^ 
log his being, so far as to imprint on his fisataiaeflf 
and especially on his yoice, that expressiouy and 
those accents of sorrow, which awake all the 
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tympatbtes of the hearty and bring forth tears in 
those who listen.. I comprise in it, also, the 
effect it produces, the imagination of which it is 
the source, and not that imagination which con-r 
sists in having reminiscences^ so that the objects 
seem actually present : — ^this, properly speaking, 
is only memory. But that imaginatiou which, 
creative, active, and powerful, consists in collect- 
ing, in one single fictitious object, the qualities of 
several real objects ;— which associates the actor 
with the inspirations of the poet, transports him 
back to times that are past, and renders him 
present at the lives of historical personages or 
those impassioned beings created by genius ;•— 
reveals to him, as if by magic, their physiognomy, 
their heroic stature, their language, their habits, 
all the shades of their character, all the move- 
ments of their soul, and even their singularities. 
I also call sensibility, that faculty of exaltation 
which agitates an actor, takes possession of his 
senses, and shakes even his very soul, and 
enables him to enter into the most tragic situa- 
tions, and the most terrible of the passions, as if 
they were his own. 

The intelligence, which accompanies sensi- 
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bility, judges, the impressions which the latter 
has made us feel; it selects^ arranges them^ 
and subjects them to calculation. If sensibility 
furnishes the objects^ the intelligence brings 
them into play, it aids us to direct the employ* 
ment of our physical and intellectual forces, tO' 
judge between the relations and connections 
which there are between the words of the 
poet and the situation, or the character, of 
the personages; and to, sometimes, add the 
shades that are wanting, or that language cannot 
express; to complete, io fine, their expression 
by action sind physiognomy. 
i It may be conceived, that such a person must 
have received from nature a peculiar organization 
for sensibility, that mutual property of out 
being.-^Every one possesses it, in a greater or 
lesser degree. But in the man whom nature haa 
destined to paimt the pdissions in their greatest 
excesses, to give them all their violence, and 
shew them in all their delirium, it may be con- 
ceived, that it must have a much greater energy ; 
«nd as all our emotions are intimately con- 
nected with our nerves^ the nervous system in 
the actor must be so tnobile and plastic, as to b^ 
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moved by the inspiratioiis of* the poet w easfly 
Its the Eolian harp soimds with the least breatb 
of 'iir that touches it.* 

If the actor be not endpwed with a sensSiility 
at least equal to that of any of his audieoice^ he 
qua onlf move thc^m feebly. It is only by an 
fxcess of sensibility^ thait he can saceeed in pst^ 
dtteing deep Unpressioas^ und move Aveni tiie 
i^ldest souls. The pow^ that rai^iss Imttst bff 
greater than tb^^ power raised. This faeuky ougbl 
|0 be ever in the actor, I will not aajf grater 
#r HUroQger thaf^ in tlte poet who conceived thosa 
movements of the soul,xeTpro!duoed'<Mi the stage; 
Imt more Uvely, rinore rapids naore powerful in ins 
f^rgfms* In fact, the poet or the painter can i¥ail 
^e moment of inspiration to write or p0i»ii Bk 
ihe-iib^tor, the4ospirattpn must t»3ce pla<e idsMh 
tmieofisly^ a^ bis will» tbat he jttiay be able tbna 
i^.poonnatid it. : That it may be sudden> U?fely». 
1^ pcompty he mast |K>9aas6 an ex^ss ^<bi»^ 

' ' * ^e We freq'uetidy seen Ac^rs, on their debuts, give 
t>fii|pSie -of efcbenence wIn<A ttoie has nlot fblfllled. T1i& 
iRqoentijr ariaes ftom Ibe ^mait agitAtion itf tb^ neites \m^ 
l^iieat on a first appearalice^ whieh mal^ tlii&8^«fifcr mmt> 
plitarallj into affeoti|^|p iiiiiationi. They acquliB. monr 
confidence in time^ 



Bifafltty* ^i^9 more, Ut hiteUigeaoe matt be 
.dwtyi t)D the watdi» tod acting ia concert with 
kie aenaSMlity regnlaite its nuMremeats and eftetet 
left lie eamiot, like the painter and tfaepoet, eAde 
eriiat be does. . 

« 

; {The auihor ke^e enters into a lei% d ipe ss ic m 
en tibie lespeetive qualities cf imsftiBty and 
|ntcltifence» in aliswer to Diderot, whon he 
a ce ns fe s of possessing no sensibiUty.] He'bOQ* 
chides— 

..Tbnsy between. tw6 persons destined Tor Ihe 
stage^ one. of whoai poatessing the mtrenie 
heaiubiitty Ihavedefeed^ sod the other a|^ro- 
Anmd intelligence ; I wonld^ withoat >qmati«ij 
fsebr the former. He m%ht be snbjeot'tD eonift 
dnrors; bnt his sensibility wonld inapnre hAn with 
those anUisM aorements wUdh lay fj^ldJaf 4h» 
apeetatmv ^d carry deljight to the h^irt* 

•The soperior inteUigence of the -dtber *w6ttftl 
fender him epldhnd r^^ular. Uie one wetold|>D 
lictyead ^onr expectations a!6d ydlir ideas^ the 
otfafer would only aceom^h thim. Tt&Ursoal 
%niuld be deeply affected by the inspired actor, 
.foor jidgment alone w^ndd be satisfied with Aie 
ikHdhf^eal sielor. .The inspind actor mil sb 
.associate you with the emetiohs ha ftebv thai ha 
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will not leave yon erai the liberty of judgmnt ; 
tlie other, by a pradent end inepvoochable actbg, 
will leere your facalties at liberty to reason od 
iike matter at your eate* Tlie former will be the 
personage himself^ the latter only, an actor wbo 
fepresents the personage. Insjpiratbn in the 
one will, frequently, supply the want of'iatelli»» 
genee ; while, in the other, the combinations of 
tntelligenoe will only feebly sqpply the lybeeiiea 
of inspiration. 

To form a great actor, like Lekain, it fequires 
the union of sensibility and intelligence. 

Inthe actor who possesses this douUe giftsf 
nature, there tafcea plaoe a mode of study peeo*- 
liar to himself. In the first |dace, by repealod exer^* 
ctses, he enters deeply into the emotions, and his 
speech acquires the proper accent, aidi^d to die- 
situation of the personage he has to i^^esenl^ 
.This done, he goes to the Theatre to executs, not 
only the first essays of his studies, but, also^ to 
yield himself to the spontaneous flashes of hia 
seasibifity, and all the emotions which it invohin^ 
twriiy prodmses in hiih. What does be then do^ 
In order that these inspisations may not be lost, 
hisanemcffy, in the ailence.of laqpoie, WfAn and 
recalls the intonations, the accents of his voice. 
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the expiession of liia featuret, fait aetioD; in 
fine^ the gpootmiieous woihtngt of hit mind, 
whidi he had sdfFered to have free cotMne, attd» 
in ftict, every thbg' whidi, in his momeats of 
eKahaCioay coacarred to the eff^t he had pfO-» 
dttced. Hit iatelligenee then pasees alt theae 
Means inimew, eorreets them, and fixes then 
in his menMiyt to re-pvodace them at pleasare in 
aooeeciding fepieseatatioas. Often 'eipea, so ^ 
gitive are these impressions^ that he must repeat 
lo himself oaentering behind the scenes, what he 
has been playing, rather than the part he has'lo 
play. By this kind of iaboiur, the iatdUgtnoe 
aecumalafees, and piesenres all the creations of 
sensibility, it is by tins meaas; that, at the end 
of twenty years, (it le^kes, at least, this leagth 
of time) apanon destined to display fiae talenli^ 
nay, at length, pveseat to the public, charaoteia- 
very near per^Bction m thcfr ooaeeplion, on the 
|daying of every part. Smdi aane the alepa that 
Lekaln constantly ft^owed, and such every one 
. must follow, who has the ambition to excel. M 
las Hfe was devoted to this kind of stady, and it 
was only within tiie last five ot six years of his 
career^ that he reaped the finiit of his 
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It Wbb th^ tlM^ hi« fertile 8eiifibi% taked 

Akn to the tragical situatioae he bad to ipjtkk, 

tmi Ua iplaitigepce diipiayed all the tria- 

:aiiict he had aawitied. li ivas 'then dMil hie 

-aetiDg #ae flsed on such beaee» «9d waa «a 

■ a t ^ c ct to hie wiU» thai the eane conbiaalieie 

mid, the eaAie efftcte pieiented theenaeWiee antk* 

(MtiHady. AoeeAlA^ inflexiom^ actioo^ attiladea» 

-koki^ aveif .thing, .were refpcodnnedL at e fa ay 

faptmenlari ant wiA theMaie exactnais^ihe eMit 

idgQMkvtha aame lyyaicnteiitlPMnein; and tftheae 

jrwe^aai^ diffrwuffee between oi^ refireawiBlipti 

and^nelb^r^ilt wee alwa)» fai &veiir o€ the taut. 

, S^mMililty and^iateiligeaea ato« theaifiHie, ;lhn 

mgiiei|>al .fiwadtini, ;netff(<iiMry .u^ an aeler« Ytt 

APift tkwiet 3RrilL net affiMi . ladepiendent'trf 

j ai ewo gy^.<ihteh iiihis tndiepaQsaUe iaelnunelifti 

JuaijaetUuee tad lAntivee eaitaUe for the char 

jMrtam )i^;baa:la|ilagF):be( imst have % mee that 

laiii ailoAaleleitaelft villi eai»» and, at the tattle 

'liHMiyfaAipo^erfuland^eaKpvefteive. 1 teaceely aie«d 

Md, Aat atgoed adnoalifla, theatady of hittaqjf^ 

■ *n ot >e6 ttpA the. Events as themaaaanLof 4lriB 

pMfi^ and the paBtknlatr dlnni€te» oE the hie- 

Kwieil fienonages^*'— and even dfti«ing> <m^b$^ 



^ismti to eoncur m nebMAmg aad stnoftbtmng 
life f^ nf natate. 

It wXL reMtily b^ to«ii) tball Here Apeak only 
tf tragedy^ wi^«t tnferiDg iMo tke^uettfamte 
ifMeslain iriitther U is more 4iffie«lt ^ fiiltty 
tti^gedy of emntodyyaiMl wiU obMfre, that^ toaifrm 
fllfpttfrotiott in ^tHier/it reiiiiir^t Ate aioae amiA 
aod physical faculties; only ItUok, the tfiipidifli 
«Hig)it to poss€»8 te4f« 'pow^y atonbttyf 4nd 
caiiltetion of sold. Tbe t^auts aeCor doea «il 
fiqpMfe Ite <«Niime eaekgf^ tba ttegMtiOB » 
htm iiaa klM aoope ; iie lapisaaeeta oli|«cti iriifiA 
be aeaa 4)rer)r Ay » » jb ain ga ivt \m own aktfais 
Mead^iirkh Tary fow «iifeepteia, Wa tMkmcm^ 
fined to i^epfc^ealiag Mkf aUd lidl^iilB, Mi 
paiirthig thfi paaaktaa in fala ftjvft spfaera of life. 
«[6ds cooaaqMaiitly^ mora iiodsitita ihaA llMM 
'ivkioh are i& Ae doAiaiii of tsagadyA * it i% If i 
may so express it, his proper natara^ triiikk» Mk 
iita' ittkatnma^ 'Sptealfi and acts^ i»ii(Breaa^ ibe 
taafpic aotar mait 9fA th^ aircle in ^vrtiioli ha b 
auBtmbtonotM i!0*lff«^ asd laHUcfa iato Ufa higll 
tt^iansv whiar^liba gankta t>f the poet hair phaai 
;iiid dothedi ill ided fbima/heiagli Ooooaitad 
Jby. lis hiaia^liati4ti, te fcnusliad him tkmdf 
bylfaapett of Ulitory. 
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He must preserve ' these personages in thetr 
grand proportions ; but, at the same time, H^ 
must subject their elevated language to natural 
acceiitSy and a natve and true expression ; and 
it is this mixture of grandeur "without pomp; 
and nature' without being trfvia],*-^it is thift 
Imion of the ideal with truth , which is so difficult 
to attain- in tragedy. 

' I shally perhaps^ be told, that a tragic actor 
kas a much greater liberty in the choice of his 
meantf 'for offering to the judgment of the public 
ohfects ' whose types do not exist in society^ 
^hile the same pubKc can easily decide whether 
the' comic actor furnishes an' exact copy of the 
model before their eyes. I would reply, that th^ 
passions are of all ages. Society may weaken 
Hi^r energy, but they do not less exist in the 
soul, and every spectator is a competent judge 
from his own feeKngs. 

As to the great historical characters, as it ik 
the enlightened public that forms an opinion; 
(as well as, in some cases j the author,) it being 
famfliarly acquainted witii history, it can easily 
judge of t^e truth of the imitation. It will, 
therefore, appear, from what I have laid down, 
that the moral faculties ought to have more 
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force and intensity in the tragic than in the 
comic aetcr. 

' As to the physical qualities, it is evident, that 
the pliability of the features and the exprestioii 
of the physiognomy ought to be stronger, the 
Toice more full, more sonorous, and more pro- 
foundly articulate, in the tragic actor, who 
stands in need of certain combinations, and more 
than ordinary powers, to perform, from beginning 
to end, with the same energy, a part in- which the 
author frequently has collected in a narrow com- 
pas8» and in the space of two hours, all the 
laoyeinents, aU the agitations, which an impiis- 
sioned being can often only feel in the course of 
a loQg life. After all, 1 repeat it,-T-thete are not 
less qualities required, though of a different 
character, in the great comic actor, than in the 
^reat tragic actor ; and they hare each need of 
being initiated into the mysteries of impas«oned. 
pature, the inclinations, the weaknesses, and the 
extraragances, of the human heart. 
: When we consider all the qualities necessary 
to form an excellent tragic actor, cdl the gifts 
which nature ought to have bestowed on him, 
ean we be surprised^ tliat they are so rare ? 
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AmongBt the greater pan of tlM»ie who enUr 
the career^ one has penetration, but hia toul is oel4 
as ice ; another possc^sses sensibility, and iotelli- 
geace is waiting ; one possesses both theaoi 
r^quifl^tesy but in so slight a degieei that it k a» 
iC he did aot possesa them at all. His a^ia^^^ 
ppsfesses neither energy^ expression^ nor confir 
cUnce, — it is with<mt cobur. Sometimes hft 
tatka high, sometimea low* quick or plain, aa it 
by chance. Aoother has reoaived from. nat«ra 
all these rai^e gifta; buk his voice is. harsh, dry^ 
mid monotonous, and totally unable to expieaa 
the pa^siooa. He .weeps, without producing teaa 
In others; he is. affeeted»and bia audieneea are ibl^ 
mOif^* One poasesaes a sonorous and touchiogp 
Ti^e,. but his features. are diaagraeable; faisi 
atiutm:e:and his form have nothing heroic in them» 
la fipe^ the requisites for a.really great actor ac^ 
$o many* and so seldom umted in die same peni 
son, that we ought not to be surprised at findings 
them appear at remote distances from each otheiw 
It must be confessed, that Lekain had some 
foults ; buti in^liter ature and the arts of imitation, 
geaius is rated in proportion to the beautiea il 
creates : its imperfection^ form no part of ita 
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ftme; it' is gross matter, wMoh mcmli haw 
Mien into oblirion were it not for Ilie evoelleiMM 
of his noblest inspirations ; and the reoolleistiov 
of his fknlts is only perpetaaled' in the celabfitf 
which bis perfections attained. Nature had 
lefosed to Lekain some of tho^e personal advao-> 
cages whicb the stage reqnires : his featarea haNi 
aodiing' noMe in them ; his physiognonqf wa» 
▼ulgar, and his statard short ; bat his exquisite 
sensibility, the emotions of an ardent and im*' 
passioned son!, the faculty which he poaaesseA 
of plunging entirely into the situation of fte 
personage he represented; that inteHigefiot^ so 
delicately fine, which enabled him to dMae and 
produce all the ahades of the characters he had' 
tX> painty embellished his irregular features, and 
gave them an inexpressible charm. Hia voiof 
was naturally heayyi and by no means flexible: il^ 
was covered with a light veil ; but that very veil 
gave to his voice, defectii^e as it was in some 
respects, such sad and penetrating vibrations^ 
Aat they went to the bottom of the soul. He, 
however, succeeded, by dint of application, to> 
overcome that stiffness^, to enrich his voice with 
all the accents of pe^sidn, and to render it obe- 
dient to all the delicate inflexions of sentiment* 
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He had, in ftct, fttudied his voice as one Btndies 
tn iifgtmment. He knew all iu qualitiesy and 
all ita defects. ' He passed lightly oyer the 
barshcfr chords; to gire faller effect to the vibra« 
tioniB of the hartnonious ones. His roice, on 
which he had essayed every accent, became like 
the keys of a rich instrument^ from which he 
drew, at pleasure, every sound he stood in need 
of; and such is the power of a voice thus formed 
by nature or modelled by art, that it afiects even 
the foreigner who does not understand the words. 
Lekain's voice possessed this advantage. 

Tlie talent of Mademoiselle Gaussin, and that 
df Mademoiselle Degarcins/ consists principally 
in this happy gift of nature. ^ I have seen, at 
London, Frenchmen, vv!ho did not understand a 
wefhl of English, affected even to tears at the 
accents of the touching voice of Miss 0*Neil. 

Lekain, in the commencement of his career, 
like aH young actors, gave way to boisterous 
cries and violent movements, for it is the never- 
faiihig resource of youth, which thus fancies it 
triumphs over difficulties.* But in time Lekain 
felt, that, of all monotonies, that of the lungs 
was most insuppolrtable;*that tragedy must be 
spoken, and not howled ; that a continual ex- 
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plosion fatignes withoot affsctiag, and thai it it 
only when it is rare . and unaxipeGttd that it caa 
astonish and.mpve; that^ in^fiae^ the andttoor, 
shocked hy the oontinuai ^antbg ot an actor» 
ends by forgetting th^ personage, and ceaaes to 
sympathise with the sorrows of the one, or to pity 
or conden^n the efforts of the other. Tbiis 
Lekain, often exhausted in long «and ardnooa 
, scenes^ took care to conceal from tha public the 
violence of his, efforts ; and,.at the very moment 
when his powers : were the most fatigued,, tbay 
ai^peared to possess all their strength and vigour. 
Lekain has been reproached with being heavy 
in, his recital ; bnt this defect was.naturaL He 
was slow, calm, and r^flecUng. Besides, Vol- 
taire, whose actor he peculiarly was, >rould not, 
perhaps, have easily consented. to sacrifice the 
pomp and harmony^ of .hi^ ?erse, to a recital 
more nsUural apd more true. He wished 
hifEt to he energetic; . and, as .he had decked 
.out tragedy a little, the actor was obliged 
.to follow the system the poet had adopted^ 
Agsiin, at the period. of Lekain,. a period to 
brilliant from tibe g'enius of its writers and pl)i- 
losophersy all the arts of ipoitation had fallen, in^o 
a false and mannered taste; and, perhiqps, 

VOL. I. c 
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Xekaia thosght himself suflicieBUy rich in all fab 
perfectioiii ta maka a slight sacrifice to the bad 
«taste of his day; yet his style, at first slow and 
.eadenoedy by degr^s became auimated ; and 
(When, once he had attained the high region df 
the passions, he astonished by his snblimity* 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of bad taste 
in the aits, there existed in society at that 
time, and amongst the friends of Voltaire, 
.& great number of persons of a more oorre^ 
taste, whose advice was of great service to I^e- 
Ikaia; and Voltaire, also, who^ though he was a 
very indifferent actor, (even when he played in 
his own pieces*) possessed a good theoretical 
-kaowleii^ of the stage, which be corotnunicated 
.to Lekain, stnd of which he greatly profited. In 
one of the journeys of Lekain to Femey, (as we 
find in one of his letters,) Voltaire made him 
totally change the manner of playing Ohmgii 
Khan. On his return to Paris, it was the first 
icharacter he played* The public, at first as- 
tonished at the change, was, for a long time, 
andecided whether to praise or blame it. They 
fancied the actor was indisposed: there was 
nothing of the fracas, or of the resources, or 
father tricks, of the art, which had previously 
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procured him so much applause in this character. 
It was only after the fall of the curtain that the 
public, motionless during the whole of the piece, 
felt that, in fbct,Lek«in was right in substituting, 
for rant, and pomp, and vulgar effect, accents 
more simple, noble, terrible, and impassioned. 
l^e public opinion was formed instantaneously, 
and, by an electrical moyement, it manifested 
Itself in long and loud applauses. Lekain, going 
up td his box, hearing those applauses, leaning 
-orer the balustrade, said to Rougeot, a serrant 
of the Theatre, "What is all thatf'— -"Why, 
Sit, it is you they are applauding; they have at 
length ibund out you were right;'* 

Ejfperience had taught him, that till the silly 
combinations of mediocrity, the contrasts of 
Bounds, all the ranting and raving, might procure 
great applause and bravos, but conferred no 
reputation ; while in the theatre, the amateurs of 
nojse and vociferation fancy their souls are 
aioved while only their ears are stunned. There 
is a certain number of artists, connoisseurs, and 
intelligent persons, who are only sensible of 
w4iat is true and conformable to nature ; these 
persons do not make much noise, but an actor*« 
reputation depends on them. Lekain, therefore, 
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despised those applauses which toirnent and 
often distract an. actor. He resolved to stndy to 
please only that part of the public who were worth 
pleasing ; he rejected all the charlatanism of the 
art, and produced a true effSect ; he always avoided 
the clap-traps which so many others look out for; 
he was, consequently, one of the actors the 
least applauded in his day, but he was the more 
admired by the SfavanSt and he rendered tragedy 
more familiar, without depriving it of its majestic 
proportions: he knew how to regulate all his move- 
ments and his actions; he considered this as a very 
essential part of his art, for action is, also, a Ian* 
guage ; if violent or hurried, the carriage ceases 
to be noble. Thus, while other actors were only 
theatrical Kings, in him the dignity did not ap» 
pear to be the result of an effort, but the simple 
effect of habit. He did not shrug up his shoulders, 
nor swell his voice, to command, or give an order. 
He knew that man in power has no need of 
efforts to cause himself to be obeyed, and th(^t, 
in the rank he holds, all his words have wetgltf, 
and all his movements authority. 

Lekain displayed a superior degree of inteiti* 
gence and great ability in the varied styles 
of his recital, which was slow or rapid, according 
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to the situation of the personage, and, frequently, 
his pauses were most eloquent. 

There are, in fact, certain circumstances in 
which it is necessary to collect oneself before we 
c<mfide to the tongue the emotions of the soul 
on the calculations of the mind ; the actor must, 
therefore, in this case, hare the air of thinking, 
before he speaks; and, by introducing pauses^he 
appears to take lime to meditate on what he is 
going to say; but his physiognomy must, also, 
correspond with these suspensions of the voice ; 
his attitude and features must indicate, that, 
during these moments of silence, his soul is 
deeply engaged. Without these precautions, the 
pauses will rather appear to be a want of memory 
than a secret of the art. 

There are^ also, situations in which a person, 
strongly moved, feels too acutely to wait the 
slow combinations of words : the sentiment that 
. overpowers him escapes in mute action before 
the voice is able to give it utterance. The 
gesture, the attitude, and the look, ought then 
to precede the words, as the lightning's flash 
precedes the thunder. This display adds greatly 
to the expression, as it discovers a mind so 
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profoundly imbued that, impatient to manifest 
itself, it has chosen the most rapid signs. 

These artifices constitute what is properly 
called bye play, a part most essentkil of the the-* 
atrical art, and which is most difficult to attain^ 
possess, and regulate welL It is by this means that 
the actor gives to his speech an air of truth, 
and takes from it all appearance of speaking by 

There are, also, iituations in which a person^ 
age, transported by the viol^ice of feeling, finds, 
at onc^, all the e;q)ressions he wishes; his words 
arrive on his lips as rapidly as the thoughts in his 
mind : they are bom with them, and succeed 
each other without intermption. The manner of 
the actor ought then to be hurried, rapid, and 
without taking breath; he must even conceal 
from the audience the .effort he makes to prolong 
his breath, which he must do, as the slightest 
interruption, or the slightest pause, would destroy 
the illusion, because the mind would aeem to 
participate in thi^ pause** Besides, passion does 

« 

- * To 'accomplish Uiis, and atoid the disagreeable noise 
AometiBAes heard xm the -stage by an actor' taking breath after 
a great effort, I hare hit on' a method Which hasinrariabiy 



not follow die rules of grammar, iaod 'payt Utile 
leepect to ooloos and semicolonsy commaB and 
foll-stope» which it displaces without any oeie* 
mony. 

Lekain had a long illness^ a few years before 
his death, and it was to this illness that he owed 
the perfect developement and maturing of his 
talent. Thts- may appear strange, but it is liter*' 
ally true. There are inolent crises and certain 
disorders in the animal economy, which often 
etcite the nervous system, and give the imagina- 
tion an inconceifable impetus. The bqdy sufiers^ 
but the mind is active. We have seen sick per- 
sons astonish by the vivacity of their ideas ; and 

•ucceeded. The Actor oaght to haUtQate himflelf to Uike 
breath before he absolately needs it, thus inhaling a little at 
a time ; and often he may do it without its being perceived 
in the least by the audience. He wilt accomplish it the 
easiest if he slightly drawr his breath before the words 
begiimiDg with the ? owels ; and, if he pnictises- tills method 
eonstaiitly, he will be able to lepeAt ten or a deoen lines 
without seeming once, to take breath. 

[The author here gives an instance how he would repeat 
twelve lines of French poetry, which it would be useless to 
cite here. He takes hu slight aspirations at almost every 
)me, generally as stated above, and between the eiprcssions 
that reqaire most -emphans*] 
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others, in whom memoryy redumhig a new deffiee 
of acti?it jy reveals ckaunstaaces and eveats com- 
pletely forgotten. Others have, again, a kind of 
foresight of the future, and, perhaps, Chenaer 
was not wrong in saying, 

" Le ciet donne auz moaraiM des ftccens proph^tiques." 

On recovering from this state, there always re« 
mams something of this excess of sensibility 
imprinted on the nervous system; the emotions 
are easier and more profound, and all our sen- 
sations acquire a greater degree of delicacy. It 
would seem as if these shocks purified and re- 
newed our being, and it is what Lekain expe- 
rienced after his illness. The inaction to which 
his long recovery compelled him, became of use 
to him ; his repose was that of labour, for genius 
does not always require exercise, and, like the 
gold mine, it forms and perfects itself in silence 
and repose. 

He re«appeared on the stage, after a Icmg ab- 
sence. What was the surprise of the public, 
who, instead of having to exercise indulgence 
towards a man enfeebled by suffering, saw him, 
on the contrary, as it were, ascend from the 
tomb, shining with perfections, and a more per- 
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ftet inCdligeBce; he seemed dothed with a more 
perfect and pore esntence* It was then that 
his intelligence rgected every thing that his rea- 
scD disavowed : there were no more criei, no 
more efforts of the lungs, no more of theae com- 
mon griefs, no more of those vulgar tears» which 
lessen and degrade the personage ; his voice* at 
once flexible and sonorous, had acquired new 
accents and new vtbrations, which found reipon- 
dent chords in every heart : his tears were heroic 
and penetratiBg : his acting, full, profound, pa- 
Ih^c, and terrible, roused and moved even the 
most msefisHile of his hearers. 

It was, ako, at this latter period of his life, 
that, bavihg acquired a greater knowledge of the 
, passionff,' and having himself, perhaps, wttn^stfed 
deep anguish, he was the better able to paint it : 
and if he frequently, to express great sorrow, 
sufiiH*ed his melancholy and 'dolorous voice to 
eteape through sobs and tears, often too, in thie 
highest degree of moral suffering, his voice 
changed, it became veiled, and uttered only inar* 
ticulate sounds of woe. His eyes appeared stu- 
pid with sorrow, and shed no tears, which seemed 
to be chased back on the heart. Admirable arti- 
fiee ! drawn from nature, and more calculated* to 
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more the soul than tears ^emsel res ; for^ in teal 
Mie, while we pity those ^o weep, we fctl» at 
least, that tears are a leltef to them ; but how 
mueh more is our pity «cciled at:the sight of A* 
nnfortaoate being, whom the exoessof deep des-f 
pair deprireft «f voiee to express his sufitiingv 
and of tears to rdierre him. 

Lekain was the creature of passion :* he ne?eo 
lovedy but to madness ; and,^ it ia said, he hated 
io'llie same manner. :He will iiewr rise' to exeel- 
lence, as an actor, whose soul is not.soseeptibia 
of the extremes of passion. There is, in the 
expression of the passions, so lAany.shadee ^mt 
cannot be divined, and that the actor cannot 
paint until he has felt them htmaelf. The.bein^ 
rich- in observations, whidi he haa made .on. hie 
own nature, at once serveS' himself for hie 
study and example; he intenogates himseif on 
the impressions his soul has felt, on the expses*: 
ston they 'im|Mfaited on this features'; on tfaeae- 
cents of his yoice,.tn the yaiious states of feding« 

m 

* la the Utter period of his life, he fell detperatelj in love 
with a Madame Benoit, whom he intended to marry ; and 
whenever he played, he placed her in the first side wing, and 
addressed to' her ail the-ezpressions of tenderness aikdlore 
which-he tpeke to the adnss playing with lun. 
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He meditates on these, and dotbes the fictitiQiu 
passions witb these real fomis. I scarcely know 
how to confess th^t, in my own person, in any 
Quxamstance of my life, in which I eicperienced 
deep sorrow, the passiw oi the Theatre was so 
strong in me^ that,^ although oppcessed with ^eal 
sorrow, and b the midst of the tears I shed, 
I made, in spite of mypelf, a rapid, and fugitive 
obsetration on the alteration, of my voice, and 
on a certain spasmodic yibration which it cob« 
tracted in tears, and* I say it not without somf 
shame, I even, thought of making use pt it on the 
stage, and, indeed, this, expeiiment on myself 
has often been of service ^tOb me.* 

• • » • 

TbeconlTarieties, thersorrows, and melaiicholy 
reflectloins vbieh. an. actor, mi^y ij^ply to the per<» 
aonage he r epresmits, .in , exieitiiig.'his sensibility^ 
plaee him . in the. degree of lagftation ne^essa^ 
for the develepcment of bis,laci|)ties. 

Lekain thnsifouadrinhMi ownpasuons, display 
for bis talents. — As to the odious characters and 

* Tean geneially force the ▼oice to the upper tones, which 
are frequently squeaking, and any thing but pathetic ; the 
actor musf , tbereibre, avbid this, lubd, in- hit aonow, adopt etif 
the mediiini' tonaSy'Wbicib ^U prodees .the cfftct detind#of 
iivalLing all the ayi^MitUies of the'heaiers. 
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vile passions, of which the type was not in him, 
for no man was more honourable than Lekain, 
he painted them by analogy. In fact, amongst 
the irregular passions which disgrace humanity, 
there are some which possess points of contact 
with those which ennoble it* Thus, the senti- 
ment of a noble emulation enables us to divine 
what envy may feel ; the just resentment of 
Wroi^ shews us in miniature the excess of ha* 
tr'ed and vengeance. Reserve and prudence en- 
able us to paint dissimulation. The desires, 
the toirments, and the jealousies of love, enable 
us to conceive all its frenzies, and initiate us in 
the secret of its crimes. These combinations, 
these comparisons, are the result of a rapid and 
imperceptible labour of sensibility, united with 
intelligence, which secretly operates on the actor 
as on the poet, and which reveals to them what 
is foreign to their own nature, — ^the viler passions 
of guilty and corrupted minds. Thus Milton, a 
man of austere probity, and so full of the divine 
power, created the personage of Satan, Cor- 
neille, the simplest and the worthiest of men, 
created Phocas and Felix. Racine, Nero^ iVor- 
eistui, and MatKan. Voltaire has painted the 
effects of fanaticism with a frightful truth ; and 
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Dacis, whose taste was simple, and whose life 
was religiouSy painted, in AJhufar^ in traits of 
fire, all the transports of incestuous love* 

These terminate my hasty refiecdons on Lekain 
and our art I hare thrown them together with- 
out order, but I hope, in the quietude of silence 
and repose, to resume the subject, and give, for the 
use of my successors, the result of a long expe- 
rience in a career devoted entirely to the advance- 
ment of the beautiful art I love so deeply. 

Talma. 
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THEATRES <^ THEATRICALS. 



THE PERPETUAL COMEDY. 

The world is tlie stage— men are the perfor- 
mers—chance composes the piece — -fortune dis- 
tributes the parts— the fools shift the scenery — 
the philosophers ar^ the spectators — ^the rich 
occupy the boxes — the powerful have their seat 
in the pit, and the poor sit in the gallery — the 
fur sex present the refreshroents-^the tyrants 
occupy the treasury benches — and those forsaken 
by Lady Fortune^ snuff the caudles — Folly makes 
the concert— and Time drops the curtain. 

THE DRAMA IN ITS INPAKCY.IN SPAIV. 

LoPE DE RuEDA took Comedy out. of tb^ 
cradle, and attired her in splendid and magnifi- 
cent garments. In the time of that celebrated 

Vol. I. B 
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Spaniard, all the properties of a writer of plays, 
or a manager of a theatre, were contained in a 
bag/ and consisted of four shepherd's white 
robes or frocks, bordered with gilt leather, four 
beards and false heads of hair, and four crooks, 
more or less. Plays were nothing more than 
conversation, similar to eclogues, between two 
or three shepherds and a shepherdess; they 
were diversified and lengthened by two or three 
interludes, the characters of which were, a ne- 
gress, some intermedlers, some stupid clowns, 
and some Biscayans. The same Lope used to 
perform these four difTerent characters, with all 
the excellence and discrimination imaginable. 
At this period, there were no side scenes, no bat- 
tles between Christians and Moors, either on 
foot or on horse-back ; no figures issuing or ap- 
pearing to issue out of the centre of tlie earth ; 
and the stage itself consisted of four or six 
planks, placed on four benches laid across, and 
forming a platform raised about four palms above 
the ground. Angels were never seen descending 
from the skies, nor spirits mounted aloft on 
clouds ; all the ornament of the stage was an old 
blanket tied up by ropes, fastened from one side 
to the other, and dividing the dressing rooms 
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from the stage. The musicians were placed be- 
hind the cmrtain, and usually sung some old 
romance, accompanied by the guitar. Naharro, 
a native oi Toledo, succeeded Lope de Rued a; 
he gained great reputaEtion, especially in the 
part of a cowardly intermedler. Naharro added 
a little to the stage decorations, and exchanged 
the clothes-bag for chests and trunks. He 
brought the musicians before the curtain, and 
took away the beards from the buffoons, for, up 
to this time, nobody appeared on the stage with-^- 
out a beard. He invented side scenes, clouds, 
thunder and lightning, duels and battles ; but it 
ino particular were theatrical exhibitions carried to 
the perfection produced by Cervantes. He yrsis 
the first who embodied the phantoms of imagl- 
nation> and the hidden thoughts of the soul, by 
introducing on the stage, with tiie general ap- 
plause of the spectators, the attributes of morta- 
lity. He wrote from twenty to thirty plays, 
which all passed representation, without the per* 
formers receiving volleys of cucumbers ctr 
oranges, .or any of those missiles with which the 
audience were wont to express their disappro* 
bation« 
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TO MISS KELLT, {pf Drury Lane Theatre, and 
Tke English Opera House,) bt c. lamb. 

You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female h<Hioiir down 
To please that many headed-beast» the tawUf 
And send their lavish smiles and triqks, €6r gain* 
By fortune thrown amid the actor's train. 
You keep your native dignity of thought ; 
The plaudits that attend you, come unsought. 
As tributes, due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 
Of genuine freshness, which Our hearts avow ; 
Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot 

trace, 
That vanish and return, we know not how**^ 
And please the better, from a pensive fiice, 
A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting, brow. 

PUPPET PLAYS OP FORMER TIMES. 

When a growing sense of propriety had 
driven the Mysteries and Moralities from the 
stage, the Vice and the Devil of those pieces, 
from whose grotesque. eztrayagaDcea- the vulgar 
could not be suddenly weaned, took refuge in the 
puppet-shows, where they wantoned, with seri- 
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ooi 8iil>j€0t»9 even more indecently than before* 
Btft tkit yr^B not' all : it would seem that there 
wM ecaycely a tegular' plaj, of wkich 8omeimi«» 
latiott was tiot perfomed by puppets. " I have 
seen/' says a personage in an old play, ** aH otir 
Stories (t. e* historical dramas) act^d by Mam- 
mets :*' and Decker tells us that he saw Julius 
CiBS€ur and the Dvke of Ouise in a puppet-show ; 
^' villainous motions," he calls them; and, indeed, 
it is scarcely possible to name a popular event that 
was not taken up by these wooden competitors 
of the'** qiirfity." A ready guestf may be formed 
at the ignorance and' absurdities of 'these drolle<^ 
ries, which are admirably exposed in the laughr 
able interlude with which Ben Jonson closes his 
Comedy of BarihoUnnew Fair ; and in which, 
Master John Laltlewit makes the Story of Hero 
and Leaoder, ^' only a little easy, and modern for 
the times, sir, that's all. As for the Hellespont, 
I imagine our Thames here ; and then Lean- 
det I make a dyer's son, aboui Puddle-wharf; 
and Hero a Wench o*the Bankside, who, going 
over ohe morning to Old Fish-street, Leander 
spies her land at Trig-stairs, and falls in love 
with her; now do I introduce Cupid, having 
metamorphosed himself into a drawer, and 
he strikes Hero in love with a pint of shehy'; 
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and other pretty piftssages there are Of the 
friendsbip (of Damon and Pythias) that will 
delight yoU| sir, and please your judgment.^ 
The gross and vulgar language, the motley 
assemblage of characters, the ridiculous confu- 
sion of time and place, &c. in this '' Ancient 
Modem History/' are no doubt highly ct^arac-* 
teristic of the puppet-plays of the times, 

THE DRAMA AT HAYTI/ 

A negress at Hayti, only sixteen years old* 
has written a Tragedy^ entitled The Death ef 
Christophe, which was to have been represented 
at the National Theatre of the Republic, by 
order of the President Boyer. 

MACREADY, THE TRAOEOIAiT* 

This classic Tragedian performed at the Bir* 
mingham Theatre, in August, 1823. One night, 
he had left the bouse, after the tragedy of Ham* 
let, in which he had delineated, with his accus- 
tomed ability, the philosophic Prince, and was 
proceeding on foot to his lodgings, when he ap- 
proached a small cottage in flames^ surrounded 
by a concourse of people eager to look on, but 
loth to assist. A cry of distress was heard from 
within, he instantly threw off bis coat and waiit« 
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coat, and with the agility of a harkquin eprung 

• 

into the parlour window, firom whence he brought 
an infant in bis grasp, and was receited by thel 
speechless mother in an agony no words can de- 
scribe. The hat, coat, and waistcoat, of the adren- 
turous hero were gone, and he darted through 
the crowd, as he was, towards his lodgings : no' 
one oould tell the name of him who had so gal* 
lantly ventured his life, and pecuniary reward of 
considerable anKKint was ofier ed to the unknown 
by a committee of gentlemen. A circumstance 
occurred, whidi brought him forward against 
himself: a poor fellow was apprehended selling a 
handsome coat, in the sleeve of which was writ- 
ten Mr. Macready^s name ; he was sent for by the 
police Magistrates, and identified the coat stolen 
from hkn at the fire, lliey now lauded his mo- 
desty more than his intrepidity, and the thunders 
of applause that greeted him on his re-appear- 
ance at the Theatre, must have been the most 
grateful tribute to a feeling heart. Mr. Macrea- 
dy's goodness did not stop here ; his benefit took 
place shortly alter, and it was a complete bHn^}er. 
He received, in an anonymous letter, a bank note 
of ten pounds, '' as a tribute to his humanity and 
ooiirage,>in rescui^^g the cottager^s daughter Horn 
the flames." Mr. Macready instantly called upon 



the ai^DfftiiBate couple ulio had kwt thm dl in 
ibe fire, laid preaoited thenf with thttt^sam, 
lay iog, ** be had been ooly the mean inatnimebt in 
the hand of Ood, in procuridg it foe theiti :'' he 
alao pitHiiiied to awist the infant at it advanoed 
m yeatty and we have no doubt he wiU fulfil hit 
wetd. 

MADAME VIOLANTE. 

Ik 1715» Edinburgh was visited l^ an ItaUaa 
woman of the name of Yiolante, on' her way 
from Dublin to England. Her money being ex- 
hausted, she attempted to raise a silpply , by exhi- 
biting feats of strength and dexterity, as. a tum- 
bler, fencer, wd rope dancer. Her success in 
this scheme was so much superior to her.expec*. 
tations, that she was induced to try her talents as 
an actress. With this view^ she brought from 
the Nprth of England a party of the lowest of 
comedians, and having fitted up an apartment, at 
the bottom of Canubber*s Close, as a Theatre, it 
was opined aboiit the motith of November, 1716, 
and for some time contiuufd with considerable 
success*' The wretchedness and obscurity of this 
conq^y screened them from much notice* and 
they were allowed to exhibit tbetr paltry repre- 
sentaticAs, unopposed either by clergy or magts* 
tjfaoy. 
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Other adTentororSy of the sftme deflcription^ 
seeing the enconragemeDt which these had met 
wiCh^ occiiskmaliy visited Edinburgh afterwardi* 
and even ventured to play in the Merchant Taylora' 
Hal]. This bnilding, fitted up as a Theatre, could 
contain (in the theatrical phrase) about £35. 
It had its pity bo>xe», and gallery : the prices of 
admission, to the former, 8s. 6d.9 and to the latter. 
Is. 6d* We hare never been able to procure any 
aceoiMt of these itinerants, of die plays they acted, 
and their success, in Edinburgh; howerer, we 
find that in 1726, one Tony Aston spoke a pro-> 
higue, written by Allan Ramsay, in which he 
compares himself to Calumbtts, in- the danger of 
die ^nterprize, in attempting to open a theatre in 
Scotland. 

COLMAN's IVKLE AND TAKICO. 

Whbk Colman read his admirable Opera of 
** Inkle and Yarico," to the late Dr. M osely, the 
Doctor made no reply during the progress of the 
piece : when it was concluded, he was asked what 
he thought of it ? '* It won't do ;" said the Doctor^ 
''staff; nonsense.*' Every body else having 
been delighted with it, this decided disapprobation 
pnzskd the oirele : he waa asked, «' Whyl^^'MII 
tell you why,** answeredthe critic ; ^ you say, in 
the finale. 
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* Come, let as dance and sfng » 
While all BaiUdoes' beiis tlwU ring/ 

It won't do ; there is but one beil in tdl the 
Island !*' 

MRS. MONTFORD* 

This lady, who was the identical fw oa 
whom Gay founded his celebrated ballad of 
Black-eyed SusaUt . was ao actress of i3onsi* 
derable fame, and was one of the conteiDp<Mrarie0 
of Gibber. After her retirement from the stage* 
love, and the ingratitude of a boaom friend, de* 
prived her of her senses, and she was placed in 
a receptacle for lunatics. One day, during a 
lucid interval, she asked her attendant what play 
was to be performed that evening ; and .was told 
it-was Hamlet, In this tragedy, whilst on the 
stage, she had been received with rapture, in 
Ophelia, The recollection struck her, and, with 
that cunning which is so often allied to insanity; 
she eluded the care of the keepers, and got to 
the theatre, where she concealed herself, until 
the scene in which Ophelia enters in her ii^sane 
state ; she then pushed on the stage, before the 
lady who had performed the [nsevious part of 
the character c^idd come on. and exhibited a 
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more perfect representation of madness than the 
utmost exertions of mimic art could effect ; she 
was in truth Ophelia herself, to the amais^ment 
of the performers and astonishment of the audi* 
ence. 

: Nature having made this last effort, her vital 
powers failed her. On going off, she exclaimed » 
<< It is all Qver V She was immediately con* 
yeyed bfiick to her late place of security ; and> a 
few days after, — 
. *' like a lily drooping^ she hung her head, and died/' 

TALMA. 

When this great tragedian was performing 
at Arras one evening in the character of Hamlet ; 
in the fifth scene, where he is about to stab his 
mother, a military officer was so overcome by his 
masterly representation of it, that he was car^ 
ried out of the theatre. His first words on re- 
(covering were, ** Ha$ he killed his mother?' 

This performer, during one of his engagements 
at Bourdestux, was highly complimented, and 
amongst other acknowledgements received the 
following singular letter : — 

** To the Son of Melpomene, 

** Sxa,— I have.pnly six francs, and am without 
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retoarce. I liear you are to hpooar the town 
with your presenee, and that at die very moment 
when I propose to put an end to my exislenoe : 
I defer, then, my project in admiration of your 
talents, with which I am acquainted only by you? 
fame. I conjure you, then, to hasten your visit ; 
that I may admire you and expire. Refuse not 
the desires of your fellow-creature, who, being 
able to live four days, has divided the sumi 
which remains, as follows : 

Foor days' nourishment ••' 3 fiancs sous. 

Pit 2 — 10 — 

Poison • — 10 — 

ToUl-««»rt....... 6 francs. 



OAERICK, AVn HOGA&Ta's PICTURES. 

Amongst the property of the late Mrs. Gar- 
^ rtck, which was sold by auction, were the four 
celebrated pictures by Hogarth, of Tke EUctiQn. 
. The following anecdote, as narrated by the iu" 
imitable actor him self, to the late President of the 
Royal Academy, will shew by what mean^ he 
became possessed of them. 

When Hogarth had published the plates of 
The Election, he wished to dispose of the paint- 
ings, and proposed to do so by a raffle t>f 200 
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phances, at two guineas the stake. Among a 
•mali number of subecribers, not half what Ho- 
garth expected, Garrick had put down his name ; 
andy l?hen the diiy arrived, he went to the artist's 
house to throw for the chance. After waiting a 
eonsiderabie time, no pther person appeared, and 
Hogarth felt this neglect as not only derogatory 
to his profession, but implying that the subscrip- 
tion had something of a mendicant character^ 
Vexed by such a mortifying result, be insisted, 
that, as Ihey had not attended, nor even sent 
any request to him to throw for them, Garrick 
should go through the formality of throwing the 
dice, but only for himsdf. The actor for some 
time opposed the irritated artist, but at last con- 
sented. Instead, however, of allowing Hogarth 
to send tbem home, he begged that they might 
be carefully packed up until his servant should 
call for them ; and, on returning to his house, 
he despatched a note to the painter, stating, that 
he could not persuade himself to remove works 
so valuable and admired, without acquitting his 
conscience of an obligation due to the author 
and his own good fortune in obtaining them* 
And, knowing the humour of the person he ad- 
dressed, and that, if he had sent a cheque for the 
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• • • - 

money, it would,, in all prob^ility, be returned^ 
he informed him that he had transferred 200 
guineas at his banker's, which would remain at 
the disposal of Hogarth, or his heirs, whether it 
was or was not accepted. 

On June 23, 1823, these pictures werie brought 
to the hammer by Mr. Christie, and excited im- 
mense interest. The first bidding for the set 
was 50Q guineas, and the price advanced to 
1650, at which sum they were purchased by Mr. 
Soane, the architect. Another picture, by Ho- 
garth, the subject of which was ** Garrick seated 
at a table composing his Prologue to Taste, and 
Mrs. Garrick interrupting him," sold for 70 
guineas. 

o'kEEFE's LONDON HERMIT. 

The plot of this play is founded on the fol-* 
lowing anecdote : — ** The gardens at Pain's Hill, 
near Cobhara, in Surrey, lately in the possession 
of Mr. Hood Hopkins, on whom so much praise 
has been so justly bestowed, were formerly 
owned by Mr. Hamilton. He advertised for a 
person who was willing to become the hermit of 
that retreat, under the following, among many 
other, curious conditions :^-*that he was to dwell 
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in the hermitage for seven years ; where he should 
be provided with a bible, optical glasses, a mat 
for his bed, and a hassock for his pillow ; an 
hour-glass for his time-piece ; water for his beve- 
rage, from the stream that runs at the back of 
his cot ; and food from tlie house, which was to 
be brought him dsiily by a servant, but with whoni 
he was never to exchange one syllable : he was 
to wear a camlet robe ; never to cut his beard, 
or his nails; to tread on sandals; never to stray 
in the open parts of the ground, nor beyond cer** 
tain limits : that if he lived there under all these 
restrictions, till the end of the term, he was to 
receive seven hundred guineas ; but, on the 
breach of any one of them, or if he quitted hi^ 
place any time previous to that term, the whole 
was to be forfeited, and all the loss of time re- 
mediless. One person attempted it, but only 
three weeks formed the term of his abode/' 

AMERICAN THEATRICALS. 

The first tragedy performed in Boston was, in 
1760 ; the novelty occasioned such a crowd, and 
so much, disturbance, that the legislature passed 
a law, prohibiting theatrical entertainments^ as 
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tending to unnecessttry expexm^ the anciease of 
inebriety, and a contempt fot religion; 

THE ORIGINAL OF FOOTERS NABOB. 

General Smith, who died suddenly, in Jtdy, 
1808, was the person Foote introduced into his 
Comedy of The Nabi^f uoder the name of jStr 
Matthew Mite. The Qenecal had, in early life, 
been a cheesemonger, in Great Queen-street, 
Lincojn's Inn Fields, but abandoned that calling 
to try his fortune in India, where he acquired 
considerable wealth. , Foote, whose talent lay in 
lampooning and mimickry, (even in his earliest 
days,) had got the knack of imitating the Gene** 
ral, in the shrug of his shoulders, the lisping of 
his speech, and some other things, for which he 
was remarkable, until it grew a common topic 
among his acquaintance, who used to say, 
" Come, Sam, let us have the Generars com- 
pany." — The General sent for Foote : " Sir," 
says be, "I hear you have an excellent talent 
for mimicking characters, and, among the rest, I 
find, I have been the subject of ridicule/' *^ Oh t 
Lord/' says Foot^, with great pleasantry, " L 
take all my acquaintance off at times — and what 
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19 iDCNre wonderful^ I often take myself off.*' 
** Qady 8o/' MJ0. the odier,/^ pray, let ua ^ave 
a specimeQ." FoQte, on this intimation^ puloci 
his hat. and glo^es^; took hold of his Gane^aod, 
faking a short bow, retrieated .$»cordtng)y out 
pf the hoote without ucternig a sylliokble. 



THE AMPHITHEATBE AT VERONA. 

Tais splendid monument of antiquity is in an 
excellent stale of preservation in the interior, but 
the outsides have suffered .much from the ra- 
vages of time. Thefollowing description of this 
noble buildibg isby a Swiss traveller, Mr. Galiffe : 
-^^ The Arena itself, or the space set apart for 
the performances, is an oval of about 250 -feet in 
length, by 146 In breadth : it seems, at first sight, 
extiemely small, the eye being deceired by the 
immense size of the theatre around it, and the 
first impression on<the spectator's mind is, that 
none but very simple g^mes could be repre* 
seoted. But there was, in reality,- room enough 
for : any performance or combat whatsoever. 
Around the Arena are forty-five rows of seats, 
rmsed one above another, the circumfefrenee of 

VOL. I. c 
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the lowest of which may be about 233 paces, and 
that of theAippermost about 453 paces ; so that 
^verf successive ik>w of seats has an extent of 
aboat fire paoeii more than that which is below 
iu Allowing three sfiectatOFS lor every two paces^ 
the amount of the whole would be 23,152. But, 
as the two lower rows of seats are .interrui^d 
at each end by a grand entrance-gate» over 
which there is a terrace or balcony, (serving either 
for the chief magistrates, or. for the music, or for 
the herald, who explained what games were ta 
take place,) the capacity of tbe^e roWs is tbua 
consideraUy diminished: I shall, therefore, take 
the number of paces to be 23,000. Our laquai* 
de*plac6 assured us that there were 85,000 spec- 
tators in it at one time, at an entertainment g^ven 
a few years ago to the Pope ! This is a trifling: 
specimen of the degree of credit which this sort 
of cicerone deserves ; and it was this strange ex- 
aggeration that induced, me to measure thespace^ 
and tQ calculate its capacity. Lodande reckons 
22^500 paces; and ih^Nofi^deUecosepmeb^ 
^ervaJbUe deUck CUtd de Verona^ says, 23,484 ; so 
that my calculation cannot be very far from, the 
truth. Whatever may be . the attractive powers 
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of a Pope, it igdifficak to imagine tkat lie coilld 
draw together 86|000 persdiit i^ a tomi wlHch' 
has. only 46,000 inhabitants. The external 
length of the bailing is near 500.&et, and the 
circumference 1440 feet" 

OLIVER CROMWELL AN ACTOR. 

Ik the year 1607 was printed ji by G. Eld, for 
Simon Waterson, a " pleasant comedie,'' entitled, 
** Lingua, or the Combat of the Tongue and the 
Five Senses, for superiority/' This play is a very 
memorable performance ; Oliver Cromwell hav- 
ing performed in it in the character of Tactus, 
which, it is ridtcnlously pretended, first inspired 
him with sentiments of ambition. 

JOE ORIMALDI, AKD THE COVEKT GARDEN 

MANAOERS. 

This *^ facetious mime,*' we regret to say, has 
this season, (1823^), been incapacitated by ill- 
ness from figuring away with the tujhd head and 
9ak baXf and his son has succeeded him in the 
office of gfinner general: we can imagine the 
state of anguish the Covent Garden Manager 
and his deputy must have been thrown into by 
so fatal an occurrence. We' will endeavour to 
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convey it to our readers ; but prose is insuffi- 
cieati we must therefore borrow the aid of 
verse* 

The paotomiine was Aii vtkein'd. 

And poflPd off in the UU ; 
When, full of grief, in Favfcett bunt. 
To Kemble, crying, " hear the worst : 

Great Joe Grimaldi's ill." 

Giimaldi ill ?" the monarch cried, 

" Say, what then shall I do ? 
Had I Macready at my side, 
Clown's part willf him would I dividen 

And show folks something new. 

- " But is it true — my Fawcett, say. 

Has Fate thus spoke her will ? — 
Is all we've done for many a day 
Cut up,--our hopes all cast away ; 
Is Joe Grimaldi ill ? 

" He is, he is, — that woeful brow 

Declares my piteous lot ; 
But, come, cheer up, and tell me how 
To act In this dire moment ■ow,»- 

For some one m.ust be got'' 

" I've heard," said Fawcett ; as ha spoke. 

Great Kemble felt less pain, 
** He hath a son, all full of joke : 
Could he be got, 'twould take the spoke 

. Out of our wbee! agitw." 
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Cried Kemble, " Bring him hither itraigbt. 

Then pnffhim in the bill $ 
The Sim will sharv the fktfaer's fate-* 
Be grina'd at — rm with joyeIate» 

Though Joe Grimaldi*a ill.*' 

barrit'b powers or pleasiko. 

Spraitoer Barry, to his silyer-toned voice, 
added all the address and powers of persuasion. 
A carpenter, to whom he owed some money for 
work at the Dablin theatre, called at Barry^s 
house, and was very clamorous in demanding 
his money of the servant. Mr. Barry, overhear- 
ing; him, said from above, ^' Don't be in a pas- 
sion, but do me the favour to walk up stairs, and 
we'll speak on the business.*' '' Not I,'* an- 
swered the man; ^* you owe me one hundred 
pounds already, and if you get me up stairs, 
you won't let me leave you till you owe me two." 

yriTr OF LB QRAKDB, TBB VRBNCH ACTOR. 

It was the custom, in France, for the king to 
command the codiedianB to play before the court, 
when held at Versailles, Fontiatnbleau, or any 
other place. This command was given on a day 
when the tragedy o( Mitkridatef by Racine, had 
been announced, and the b^st actors were obliged 
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to perform at Versailles; when those, who remain- 
ed, appeared on the stage at Paris, the hissing was 
so great, that they were obliged to retire. Not 
being able to give smother piece, they Were gene- 
rally inclined to dismiss the house, and return 
the money, Le Orcmde excepted, who had an 
utter aversion to this expedient. '' No, no, my 
friends," said he, '^ the house is a good one, and 
must not be dismissed ; only suffer me to address 
the audience.^ Accordingly, he came on the 
stage with a very humble air, dressed for his 
part : he approached the lamps, and with a grie* 
vous countenance thus addressed the pit : — 

^* Ladies and Gentlemen,— Our best perfor- 
mers, Messrs. Beaubourg, Ponteuil, and Barpn, 
and Mademoiselle Du Clos, have been obliged 
to go and appear before their majesties ; we 
assure you that we are sorry from our hearts* 
not to have so much merit as tliey have, for it 
would give ns stilt more pleasure &to it would 
give you. We must et&er have i&ut up the 
theatre, or mlist now perform the tragedy. We 
honestly coafieiss it wQl be perfodned by &e worst 
of actors ; "ofyt can you well conceive h6w badt 
for>. since I am sent her6 to speak the truths I aim 
obligdd to own that I play the part of 3ft<Arufa/«i 
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myself f* . A burst of laughter prevailed through 
the whole house,- and the actors were willingly 
suffered to proceed. 

COOKS, AMD TQB SCOTCH l^AKAGBB. 

Dir&iNO one of the seasons when the cele* 
brated George Frederick was delighting some of 
iour nortbem neighbours in *' Ae Land of Cakes/' 
wiih hk inimitable perlolrraancesy the night being 
rery hot, and the Tragedian having acted hisbestf 
towards the close of the evening, as might be 
guessed, he felt not a little fktigoed . The mana- 
gerial monarch perceived llus, and, between one 
of the scenes in Bosworth Field, he took the 
mimic hi^nchback info his dressing room, and 
unlocking a comer cupboard, he selected a wee 
thiitle glass, and filling it with native whiskey, 
presented it to George Frederick, excluming, 
** Here, Maister Ktikey I dinna* think this will hurt 
ye."—" No," says George, glancing at the size of 
the glass, no, ^^ my friend, not if it was vitriolJ* 

AKTIEKT PRICES OF ADMISSION TO TBBA* 
TBICAL BNTBBTAIN.HElTTjS. 

The cost of admission to' the theatres in' the 
days of Elizabeth was very moderate. " Let me 
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never live to look so high* as the two-penny rooiff 
again/* says Ben Jonson, in the prologue to 
" Every Man oat of his Humour/' acted for the 
first time at the Globe, on Bankside, in 1599^ 
The price of th« ** best roomis/' or boxes, was 
' .a shMm^; of the. low^r places taaopence; and, 
in some places, only a p&m^, Th^ two^penny 
roQKn» mentioned abov^« was tlie gaUery. Thus 
Decker : ** Pay yanrtmopence toa player, attd you 
may sit in the gallery/' — Belman's Night Waik. 
And Middleton : ** One of them is a nip ; I took 
him oncein the.^o-penny ^(ii!2r7|/,?at the For- 
tune." ThjB place, how)ever,aeems,to have.been 
very diacreditable, for it is commonly described 
as the resort of pick^pock^ts and prostitutes. 
In ''.Every Man out of his Hujnour/' we have 
also meption of ** the lords* room over the stage.'' 
The lords' rooms a^EUUvered to the present stag^ 
boxes. The priqe.pf :<admissioD to them appears 
to have, been originally a shilling. Thus Decker, 
in his GuTsMprnhpoh 1609 ; '' At a new play 
you take up the twelve'penny roomy next the 
stage, because 'thje l^rds-and you may seem ta be 
hail, fellow> well in^t.'' 
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LINES to 0*KE£FS« 

(Said to be wrUten by P^ter Pindar*) 

They say, 0*Keefe, 

That tboci'n a thief; 
Hiat half Ihy trorics are btot'o^ ot HMTa^l 

I say, O'Keefe, 

Thoa art no thief; 
Such staff was never writ before. 

TUE BEG&AKS' QPERA. 

It was Dean Swtft who first suggesced to Gay 
the idea of the ** Beggars' Opera/' by obsenring 
, what an odd pretty sort of a thing a Newgate 
pastoral might make. '* Gay," says Mr, Pope, 
'* was inclined, to try at snch' a thing for some 
time; bat afterwards thooght it wonld be better 
to write a comedy on the same plan. This wan 
what gave rise to the " Beggars' Op«!a/' He 
began oh it; and i^hen irst he mentioned it to 
Swift, tiiedocter did oot like &e project. As he 
carried it on, he showed what he' wrote tD< both of 
us; and we^ now and then, gave a correction, 
or a w(ml or two of advice ; bat it was wholly of 
his own writing. When it was done, neither of 
us thought it would succeed. We showed it 'to. 
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Congrevey who, after reading it over, said, * It 
would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly.' We were all, at the first night of it, 
in great uncertainty of the evQnt, till we were 
very much encouraged by our hearing the Duke 
of Argjle^ who sat in the next box to tts, say, * It 
will do, — ^it must do — I see it in the eyes of them/ 
This was a good while before the first act was 
over ; and so gave us ease soon, for that Duke, 
(beside his own good taste) has as particular a 
knack as any one now living, in discovering the 
taste of the public He was quite .right in this, 
as usual; the goo4 nature of the audience ap- 
peared stronger and stronger in every act, and 
ended in a clamour of applause**' 

During Mr. Ck»lmaD»s management of Ck>vent 
Garden Theatre, the Magistrates of Bow Street, 
with vonderfttl regard for the public morals, 
wished to suppress the ** Beggars' 0pm," which 
,was then, as now, a great favourite. The fol- 
lowing is the correspondence that passed pn the 
Kkbject:— 

^* From the Jlfyigiitraiei in Bow Street. , 

/' The Magistrates now sitting in Blow . Street 
present their compliments to Mr» Cohnan, and 
acquaint him, that on tfale ** Beggars' Opera" being 
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giren out to be. played sotte time agO| at Drury 

Lane Tlieaire, they fequeHed* the matiagera of 

that theatre not to exhibit &e Operas dcremfng it 

productive of misohicf to tfodety, aa, in thdr 

dpinidn, it most imdoai)t«d]y iaiereaied ttve miin- 

ber of tUeveB'; and that the ibaiiagera obKglngty 

retumed fbr anaweri thatforlilAtiMghtit was too 

late to stop ity bdt ihat for^e fatofe they uroald 

not play it| if the odier UoQifo^d not. Under 

dieae ciromnstanceai from a iienae of duty and 

the principieB of baikraiuty,the Magiatrates make 

the same request' to Mr. Gofaiany and ihe reat of 

the managers of hw Afigesty's Theatre lldyal 

Covent Garddn, the tame Opera being adverdfeed 

to be played before tins night. 
«« Bow 8tieet» October fT» iTTS." 

'^ Mr. Colman prMents his best reapacta to the 
Magistrates, widi whose note be has been just ho- 
noured. He baa not yet lUbd im tippoitimity of 
submitting It to the othet managem ; batp for ius 
own parts cannot help differing in opmioii with 
the Magiatratesy thinking that the theatre is 6ne 
of ^e veryfem AoMiettto ike n^Umarkoodf that 
does . not contribute to increase the number of 
thieves. 

" Covent Garden, Wednesday Morhing.'' 
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JOHN KEMBLE AVt EARL VE&CT. 

Whev at the York Theatre^ Mr. Kemble iras 
in need of a few 8oidier8| to enrich certam pro* J 

cetiioBiy and he therefore applied to ^n officer of 
a regiment, •tadoned in that'city, for permission 
to engage some of his men. The officer rudely 
refused; dbservidg, that his men had better 
things to learn, thtai the duties of a theatre«» 
Mr, Xemble irepulsed, but not yabquished, re* 
newed his . application to the then Earl Percy, 
who had hijg^her authority; and hii Lordship 
granted the pertnission required, and indeed di- 
rected that ,the men should assist Mr. Kemble 
in any way, in which he eould render thfem ser- 
viceable. Several years patoed, the Yo^k days 
were over, and IVfr. K6mble had become the 
' proud favourite of London, when, one morning, 
I>r. Raitie, the head master of the Charter Hblise, 
was €)(»mmii^toiied^to request, on the behalf of a 
nobleman, Mr. Kemble's assistance in the edu- 
ctHdon of bis son. Mr. Kemble replied that he 
was compelled, from want of leisure, and on 
other accounts, to decline all such occupations; 
and, therefore, much 'Us^he regretted it, he was 
under the necessity of refusing the application of 
his friend. Dr. Raine observed, as he was leaving 
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the room, that he lanmited the refasal, at the 
Duke of Northumberland would be greatly ditap* 
pointed. Oo hearing the name of the Duke, Mr. 
Kembledetired the doctor to stay » and.immediately 
said, '^ the Duke has a right U^ connnand me." 
Accordingly^ he attended the. present Duke for 
some time, givii^ him lessons on £l6cution. But 
no satisfactory return was made, or even seamed 
to be contemplated, by the noble family* Time 
went on :. the day of kindness cai|ie. On the 
very morning of the theatre's being burnt down,- 
hts Grace wrote to Mr. Kemble^ and proffered 
him the loan of IQ^OOO/. if it would be ^ conveni- 
ence to hiin» upon bis personal security. It was 
a convenience ; Mr. Kemble accepted the offer 
with readiness and gratitude, and paid the inte- 
resty as the quarters came due, to the steward. 
On t^e.dayj however, upon which the first stone of 
the NewCovent Garden Theatre was laid, the Duke 
wrote again to Mr. Kemble, and observing in his 
letter, that he had no doubt that day was one of 
the proudest of Mr. KemUe's life-time, find that 
his Grace was anxious to make it one of the hap* 
piest, he enclosed the cancelled bond. 
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I9ABBLI.A Axoa&Giirr. 

This lady, who'dbtiiig;tit8hed herself both as 
an actress and a'poetess, waii born at Padtna, in 
1562, After gratifying her'conntry by the ex- 
ertion of her ' dirersified t^eilients, she visited 
France, Where they shone in all their wonted lus- 
tre, and where she was received with particular 
attention by the court. Her husband, Francis 
Andrecini, who was sensible of her abilities, en- 
couraged her in the most flattering terms, and 
when, in 1601^ she died of a miscarriage, in her for- 
ty-second year, at Lyons, he honoured her memory 
by the following epitaph : the orginal is written 
in Latin u '^ Isabella Aildrecini, a native of Padua^ 
distinguished by her great -virtues, an ornament 
to female honour, pre-eminent in nuptial fidelity, 
eloquent in speech, highly gifted in mind, reli- 
gious, pious, a lover of music, and at the head of 
the histrionic art, here reposes, in expectation of 
a joyful resurrection.'* 

. BEAUMONT AND FLETCHEa. 

.These dramatists having concerted the plan of 
a tragedy over a bottle, they settled which part bC 
the play they should respectively take ; which being 
perfectly adjusted, "Well," said Fletcher, "it 
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shall b.e so ; you manage tbo fast, and Til under- 
take to kill the king /' Tfaeae words being orer- 
beard^they wer^ presently made prisoner*; bnt 
haying it in their power easily to.pcoTe that they 
only meditated the assassmation . of a thMirkal 
monarch) the whole went offina je^t* 

F00TE*8 LAST JOKE. 

Wh£K Foote was on his way to France, for 
change of air> he went into the kitchen at the Inn 
at Dover, to order a particular dish for dinner. 
The true English cook, disposed to smoke the tra- 
veller, boasted, that for her part she had never 
set foot out of her own country. — On this, the in- 
valid gravely observed, ** why, Cookey, that's very, 
extraordinary, as they tell me above stairs that 
you have several times been all over grease /" 
'* They may say what they please, above or below 
stairs," replied the cook, '' but I was never ten 
miles from Dover in my life !" — ** Nay, now that 
mast be a fib/^ says Foote, for I have myself seen 
you at Spithead" — ^The next day, (October 21, 
1777), this exhausted wit ''shufBed off this mor- 
tal coil." 
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JSVISfi I>aABIJL. 

A Jewish play, of-which ■ fragments are still 
pre'serTed in Gfeek iambics, is the first Drama 
known to have .been written on a Scriptural suIk 
ject. It is taken from Exodus,-^*' The Departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, under their leader and 
prophet, Moses/' The principal characters are 
Moses, Sapphora, and God from the bush, or 
God speakhigfrom the burping bush. Moses de- 
livers the prologue of this, in a speech of sixty 
lines, and his rod is turned to a serpent on the 
stage. The author of the play was Ezekiel, a Jew ; 
who is called a tragic poet of the Jews. Warton 
supposes it was written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as a poetical spectacle to animate the 
dispersed brethren with the hopes of a future de- 
liverance from their captivity, under the conduct 
of a new Moses ; and that it was composed in 
imitation of a Greek Drama, at the close of the 
second century. 

BENEVOLEXCE OF 6ARRICK* 

There are two remarkably generous deeds- of 
Mr. Garrick, which are so well authenticated, that 
it were an act of injustice to his memory to con- 
ceal them from the world. A gentleman of 



Amhion, and a man tiniVetsany beloved and es- 
teismedy borrowed five hundred pounds of Mr» 
Oarrick, for^hich faegaTebisnote-of^hand. ' By 
tome viciMttudea of fortune, the affitira of this 
gentleman were greatly distressed ; his friends 
and relations, who loved him, were determined to 
free him from uneasiness, by satisfying his cre- 
ditors* A day of meeting for the purpose was 
appointed, on which they were to be very cheerful. 
Mr. Garrick heard of it, and instead of taking 
advantage of the circumstance^ to put in his 
claim, he inclosed the note-of-hand for the £500 
in a letter, in which he also 4old the gentleman^ 
that he had been informed, that a jovial meeting 
was to take place between him and his friends, 
and that it was to be a bonfire-day ; he, therefore, 
desired he would consign the note to the flames ! ! 
The tither anecdote is still more to his honour. 
He was very intimate ndth an eminent surgeon, 
who died several years since; a very amiable 
man, who often dined and supped with Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrick. One day, after dinner, the 
gentlemaa declared, that, without the assistance 
of a friend who would lend a thousand pounds, 
he should be at a loss what to do. "A thousand 
pounds !" said Mr. Garrick ; ^' that is a very 

VOL. I. D 
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large sum. Well now, pray, what (tecurity teA 
you give for that money V* — " No other than my 
own." — ^^ Here's a pretty fellow/* said the Ro8-» 
citts, turning to Mrs. Garrick ; ** he wants tobor-* 
row a thousand pounds upon his personal seca* 
rity ! Well, come, I'll tell you one thing for 
your comfort; I think, I know a man that will 
lend you a thousand pounds." He immediately 
drew upon his banker for that sum, and gave the 
draft to his friend. Mr. Garrick never asked for, 
or received, a shilling of it. 

STEPHEN KEMBLE. 

Some twenty years ago, this unwieldy son of 
Thespis first appeared at Drury Jjane Theatre, in 
the character of Falstaff^ and was introduced by 
the following ingenious address, written by 
himself : 

<* A FaUtaff here to night, by nature made» 

Sends to your favourite Bard, his pond'roui aid ; 

No man in buckram he ! no stuffing gear ! 

No featlier bed, nor e'en a pHlow bier I 

But ali good honest flesh, and blood, and bone. 

And weighmg, more or less, some tfttrtjf .stone ! 

Upon the Northern coast, by chance, we caught him. 

And hither* in hfoW'wheeVd waggon, brought him. 

For in a chaise the varlet ne'er could enter. 

And no mail coach, on sach a iare, would ventare } 
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Ble*t with nnwiel^fteM, «t Jeist, bit mm 

Will favour find m eveiy critic's ej9» : 

And sboald bis bQmoar and bis mimic art 

Combine to fi t tbe Actor for the part. 

As once 'twas said of Mackliit, in the J«to— 

Tkitis the very FaUtaff Shahpeare drew ; 

To you, with diffidence, he bids rae say, — 

Sboald yoo approve, yoo may command his stay, 

To lie and swagger here another day ; 

If not, to better men he'll leave his tack. 

And go, as ballast, in a colUer back.*' 

chebrt's wit. 
The late Andrew Cherry, havings been offered 
an engagement by a manager, who had, on a 
former occasion, behaved not altogether well to 
hhn, the performer wrote the following laconic 
answer to the manager's epistle :— ^ 

. '* Stn', — ^Yqu have bit me ' once, and I am resolved yov 
shall not make tvfo bites of, 

"A. Cherry." 
JOdEFB TEEFUSIS, THE ACTOR* 

Joe was the reputed natural son of Oliver 
Cromwell, but he did not seem to have any re* 
semblance of features to those of his father, if we 
may judge by the pictures of the Protector ; he 
had a long chiu; and, naturally, a most foolish 
looking sort of face, by nature formed for suitable 
characters; yet he was a person of infinite ha-* 
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mour, and shrewd Gonc^iti, wiih a peculiar tone 
of voice and manner that gave a double satisfac* 
tion to what he said. Adhering strictly to Honestyl 
without guile or falsehood, he acquired the appel- 
lation, from all who knew him, of Honest Joe, a 
character which he did justice to. Joe, by the 
following ?iccount of himself, must have been a 
volunteer on board the ship in which the Duke of 
York commanded, wheii in the channel, at that 
memorable sea engagement with the Dutch 
Fleet, under the comtnand of Van Tromp, in the 
year 1673. When the preparations were making 
for the battle, Joe,' though a volunteer, confessed 
that fear began to invade him ; but when the man 
at the top^mast cried ^* a sail !"then, " two sail !" 
and, afterwards, " zounds, a whole wood !** Joe's 
terrors augmented ; but his fears came to the full, 
when a sailor asked him if he had not performed 
on the stage ? Joe acknowledged that he had : 
•' Why then,*' replied the blunt tar, ** to morrow", if 
you are not killed by the first broadside, by G — d, 
you will see the deepest and bloodiest tragedy 
you ever saw in your life/* 

CHINESE PLAY. 

The following account of a Chinese Play is 
translated from the Description of Siam, by M. 
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de la Loubere. ** I was present at a Chinese co- 
medy, which I would willingly have seen to an 
end, but they put a stop to it, after a few scenes, 
in CMrder to go to dinner. Tbe Chinese actors, 
whom the Siamese are extremely fond of, without 
understanding a word they say, tear their throats 
most horribly. All their words are monosyllabic ; 
and I never heard them pronouqce a single one,' 
without a new exertion of the chest; one might 
fancy, by the ncHsa theyjnake, that they were ha*' 
ving their throats cut. Their dress was such as 
is described in the relations of China, very si*- 
milar to that of the Chartreux, being fastened on 
the side, by means of three or four hooks, from the 
shoulder to the hip, with large square plaqards 
before and behind, on which dragons were 
painted, and with a girdle of three fingers breadth^; 
on which were placed, from space to space, ar 
number of little squares and circles 'Of tortoise<^ 
shell, horn, or 9ome sort of wood ; and as these 
girdles were loose, they were attached on each side 
by a. buckle. One of the actors, who represented 
a Magistrate, walked with the greatest gravity : 
first, he placed bis heel upon the ground, then 
svocessively and slowly the sole of bis foot, and 
listly Us toes, and this was done with such re* 
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gnjarity, that when he supported himself upon hU 
sole he raised his heel, and when he supported 
himself upon bis toes, his sole no longer touched 
the ground* On the contrary, another actor, 
running about like a madman, threw his feet aiid 
his arms about in all directions, out of all measure, 
and in a threatening manner, like, but infinitely 
more autre than, our Gascons and Matarores, 
He was a General ; and, if the relations of China 
deserve credit, this actor represented with fidelity 
the affectations of the warriors of his country* 
While these things were passing on the stage, ia 
another part of the court in which these entertain** 
ments were given, the jugglers were exhibiting their 
tricks, some of which were most extraordinary*' 
One of them, in particular, planted upon the 
ground a very high ladder, the two sides, of which 
were composed of bamboos, and the steps of 
sabres with the edge directed upwards* He 
mounted to the top of this ladder, where he ba-* 
lanced himself and the ladder together, and 
danced, without any support,.on the cutting edge 
of the uppermost sabre, while the ladder shook 
more than a tree in a high wind ; he then descen** 
ded bead-foremost, passing quickly, backwarda 
and forwards, between the sabres« I saw hiflu 
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descend, but I was too much occupied with the 
play, to notice him when he was upon the upper- 
most sabre.*^ 

ODE TO THE GEKIVS OF SHAKSPEAEE. 

Hogg. 

Spirit all limitless, 

Where is thy dwelling place? 
Spirit of him,' whose high name we revere ! 

Come, on thy Seraph wings. 

Come from thy wandering^. 
And smile on thy votaries, who sigh for thee here. 

Come, ah ! thou spark divine 1 

Rise from thy hallow*d shrine ! 
Here, in the windings of Forth, thou wilt see 

Hearts true to Nature's call^ 

Spirits congenial, 
Proud of their country, yet bowing to thee. 

Here, with 'rapt heart and tongue. 

While our fond minds were young. 
Oft* thy bold numbers we pour*d in our mirth; 

Now, in our halls, for aye, 

This shall be holiday, 
Bard of all Nature^ to honour thy birth. 
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Whether thou tremblest o'er 

Ghreen grave of EUinore, 
(lay'st o'er the hill of Dunsinane to hover, 

Bosworth, or Shrewsbury, 

E^pt, or Philltppi, 
Come from thy waDderiog^ the Uniyerse over. 

Whether thou joumeyest far. 

Or, by the morning stj^^ 
Dream'st on the shadowy brows of the moon ; 

Or, ling'ring in fairy land, 

'Mid lovely elves do stand. 
Singing thy carols unearthly and boon ; 

Here thou art called upon, . 

Come thou to Caledon, 
Come to the land of the ardent and free ; 

The land of the lone recess, 

Mountain and wilderness, 
This is the land, thou wild meteor, for theel 

O never, since time had birth, 

Rose from the pregnant earth 
Gems, such as late have in Scotia sprung ; 

Gems, that in future day. 

When ages pass away, 
Like thee^ shaU be honour^ like thee, shall Ae sung^ 
* Query. Who these wonderful Scotchmen aie ? £d 
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Then here, by th^ loaading I6a# 

Torrent, and greenwood tr^e, 
Here to solicit thee/cea^e shall we never : . 

Yes, thou effulgence bright. 

Here must tiiy flame relight, ''■ 

Or vanish frc^m nature, for ever and eter. 

REPLY ^O THE PaSCEDINQ. 

Ryan, 

Oh ! Shakespeare, go thou not 

At the call of the Scot, 
Go not to Scotia's drear mountaiDOUS land ;- 

Bat if you must again. 

Revisit Earth's green plain, 
Dropdown on Eriu's rich wonder-fraught strand. 

There if you will but dwell. 

Natives will treat you' well. 
With whiskey wndpratks they'll fill out your skin : 

Then as you taste the joys 

Of the gay Irish boys, 
Touil own its the land you oft wisb'd \f> live in. , 

Then, for your fancy dreams 
Of fairy lakes and streams^ 
Go to Kl Harney's wild beautiful ground ; 
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There will your hardship see 
All the loy'd scenery 
Poets still dream about all the year round* 

Go not to Scotia's shore, 

Where they still Bums deplore^ 
And place statues up to, wond'rously carv*d ; 

As if they could bring again 

Back to his countrymen 
Him whom they smil'd upon, flatter*d| and 
starv'd ! 

Erin's the place for thee. 

There all thy imag'ry 
Steals to our hearts, as onwards we roam; 

There, oft we sigh, and say, 

'' Could Shakspeare steal away 
From Elysium, 'tis Erin he'd choose for his 
home/' 

There Barry, — ^Mossop — sprung. 

Who, oft, enchanted flung 
0*er thy creations their magical light ; 

There, are uprising still 

Minds who, in silence, will 
Dwell on thy beauties with awe and delight. 
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Thefe, on the river's breast^ 

When sunbeams dye the west^ 
Towers are dancing,* and fairies are seen \ 

There, at morn's break you meet 

With the light print of feet 
Of elves, who have sported the dark yews be^ 
tween« 

While thus forms aerial, 

And spirits etherial. 
From their bowers of sunshine, to visit her, rove ; 

How congenial to thee 

Must sweet Ireland be — 
Oh, she'd welcome thee, Shakspeare, as she would 
her love. 

yOLTAIRE, AND DUFRESNE THE FRENCH TRAf 

OEDIAV. 

On the first rep'esentation of Voltaire's tragedy 
of Zara, the play was received with the loudesl 

• i* On Lough Neagh's bank, at the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold e^s deciliihig,' 
He sees the round Towers of other day* 
In the waves beiienth him shiiung," 
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applause ; but the author conceiyed that some 
alteration in several passages would greatly in- 
crease the e£fect of the piece. Voltaire accordingly 
did introduce some alterations, and presented the 
play, in the improTed state, to the several per- 
formers. Dufresne, who personated the princi*^ 
pal character, refused to attend to the altera- 
tions, and no entreaties could prevail upon him 
to give them the smallest notice. It was necessary 
to have recourse to a stratagem to gain Voltaire's 
object. He was apprised that Dufresne was 
very fond of a good dinner^ and he determined 
to address him on this score. Voltaire got a pie 
prepared, filled with partridges, and sent it to 
Dufresne's house by a person who was carefully 
to conceal from him, from whom the present 
came. The present was graciously received, and 
immediately made part of an entertainment which 
Dufresne happened that day to be . giving to a 
party of friends. The pie was opened, and, to 
Dufresne's no small surprise, each partridge con- 
tained ip it§ mouth a copy of the alterations in 
Zara. He was so well pleased with this conceit, 
that he restudied the part ; and a present of a 
partridge pie was ihe means of gfving durability 
to one of Voltaire's best tragedies. 
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^&S. SIDDOl^B READING BEFORE ROYALTY. 

For their imputed haughtiness to the British 
Melpomene, much aspersion has been thrown on 
his late Majesty, George III., and his consort; but 
the following extract from one of the letters of Mrs. 
Delany, will show how ill-founded that asptsion 
was.—" On Thursday, the 9th of May, (17710» I 
received a note from Lady Weymouth, to tell me 
the Queen invited me to her Majesty's house, tO 
come at seven o'clock, with the Duchess Dowa- 
ger of Portland, to hear Mrs. Siddons read 
" The Provoked Husband.*' You may believe I 
obeyed the summons, and was much entertained. 
It was very desirable to me, as 1 had no other 
opportunity of hearing or seeing Mrs. Siddons, 
and she fully answered my expectations : her 
person and manner were both agreeable. W6 
were received in the great drawing room by 
the King and Queen, their five daughters, and 
Prince Edward. Besides the royal family, the^e 
were only the Duchess Dowager of Portland, her 
daughter, Lady Weymouth, and her beautiful 
grand-daughter. Lady Aylesford ; Lord and Lady 
Harcourt, Lady Charlotte Finch, Duke of Mon- 
tague> and the gentlemen attendant on the King. 
There were two rows of chairs for the company, 
the length of the room. 
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Their Majestiea sat in the middle of the first 
row, with the Princesses on each hand, which fil- 
led it : the rest of the ladies were seated in the 
row behind them ; and as there was a space be- 
tween that and the wall, the lords and gentlemen 
that were admitted, stood there. Mrs, Siddons 
read standing, and had a desk with candles be- 
fore her : she behaved with great propriety, and 
read two acts of *'The Provoked Husband,** 
which was abridged, by leaving out Sir Francis 
and Lady Wronghead's parts, &c. : but she in- 
troduced John Moody's account of the journey, 
and read it admirably. The part of Lord and 
Lady Townley's reconciliation, she worked up 
finely, and made it very affecting. She also read 
Queen Katharine's last speech, in ** King Henry 
Vin." She was allowed three pauses, to go into 
the room and refresh herself, for half an hour each 
time. After she was dismissed, their Majesties 
detained the company some time, to talk over what 
had passed, which was not the least agreeable 
part of the entertsunment I was so flattered by 
this kind reception of me, that I really did not 
feel the fatigue, notwithstanding I believe it wa^ 
past twelve before we made our last courtesy.'* 
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SPRANOER BABRT AKD H&. PELHAM. 

This celebrated rival of Qarrick had a gift of 
pleasiDg in conversation beyond most men^ owing 
more to the manner than the matter. One of his 
greatest pleasures consisted in giving splendid 
entertainments ; and, though possessed of as little 
learning as knowledge, no man did the honours 
of the table with more ease and politeness. Mr. 
Pelham^who'wasmuch delighted with hishistrio-» 
iric powers^ once invited himself to sup with him ; 
but the profusion of elegant dishes, with the 
choicest wines, which Barry provided for him, so 
displeased the Statesman, that he never gave him 
another opportunity of exposing his want of judge<« 
ment. 

OLD ORIMALDl> AND '* NO POPERT T 

In the year 1780, during the riots in London^ 
it was a common practice to write with chalk on 
the shutters of the houses, ** No Popery !*' Gri- 
maldi seeing it, said, ** Vat is all dis about?" 
When he was informed, that he must write on 
the outside of his house, **" No Popery !'' he 
immediately wrote on the front, (as we suppose, to 
steer clear of all parties,) '^ No Religion at all here I" 
which was so good-naturedly read by the rioters* 
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that . h« and hit premtses were pasted uiMno* 
lested. 

MRS. CtlVE. 

Th£ following aneodotes of this celebrated Ac* 
tress are related by Miss Hawkins> in her " Anec* 
dotes, &c. &c." We give them in her own words* 

^* I am obliged to put a little out of her proper 
place, Mrs. Clive, the comic actress, who, I be- 
lieve, by her agreeable or rather diver^ting society, 
paid rent for what is called Little Strawberry 
Hill ; but of her I have little to say, in compari- 
son with what might be said. Her memory still 
lives in the place ; and her bounty to her indi- 
gent relations is recorded on a tablet affixed to 
the wall of the church ; — the lines, which are far 
from contemptible, weffe written, I have been in- 
formed, by the late Miss Pope, the actress. — 
A virtue less known, and, perhaps, less qredited; 
considering her manner in private, and her cast 
Of characters in public^ — was her perfect absti- 
nence from spirituous liquors. She told a lady* 
a neighbour, in Great Queen-street, Lincoln^s-inn^ 
fields, from whom I had it, that she believed she. 
could say more than most players could, that she 
^ver kept any of these exhilarating resources in 
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** Mrs. Clive visited my father and mother^ 
but on my mother's running out of the house one 
evenings when she had called accidentally^ to 
prevent her alighting from her carriage, as the 
small pox had made its appearance among us, 
and she knew Mrs. Clive not to have had it, utterly 
insensible to the politeness of her attention, at a 
moment of such anxiety, she roughly replied, ' it 
was not you I wanted to see, it was your hus- 
band ; send him out.' And I remember a reply 
of the same hue, which she made to two very 
decent respectful men, then in office, as surveyors, 
in the roads of the parish, on my father's sending 
them to her, as being the acting magistrate of 
that place, to demand some j>ayment, which she 
had refused : — it was in the laconic terms, * By 
the living G— d, I will not pay it.' I suppose, 
this might destroy entirely all intercourse with 
our house, for she was, of course, compelled to 
break her oath. A strange expression in one of 
my own sex, but I have no choice. — I suppose it 
was to shew what some actresses can do, — 
what some actresses will do, — that she worked, 
for the Holbein chamber, at Strawberry-hill, the 
carpet with blue tulips, and yellow foliage." 

VOL. I. s 
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IKTERMEKT OF PHILIPPE, THE TRENCH COME- 
DIAN. 

Towards the close of October, 1824, Philippe, 
a favourite Actor at the Thedtre Porte St. Martin, 
died, and, in due course, his corpse was taken 
to his parish church, (St. Laurent,) that the ac- 
customed ceremonies might be performed. The 
Curate, on learning this, went to the Archbishop 
of Paris, and procured from his Grace a formal 
order, positively forbidding him to allow the body 
of the Comedian to enter the church. Notwith- 
standing this prohibition, the Actors of almost 
all the Theatres in Paris, who attended at the 
house of the deceased, conducted the body of 
their comrade to the church, where, on their ar-^ 
rival, they found the doors shut against them ; 
and the persons employed to conduct the funeral 
wished to proceed with the body to the cemetery 
of Phre la Chaise. This measure the Actors op- 
posed, and threatened to conduct the body to 
the Thuileries, and demand justice of the King: 
The undertakers, on their part, declared they 
would not carry the body to any other place than 
to the cemetery. The Comedians, upon this, took 
the body of their departed friend from the hearse. 
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upon their shoulders, and directed their procee* 
sion towards the Boulevards. 

Duriog this scene of resistance and discussion 
the crowd gradually increased, and when the 
Comedians bent their steps towards the Thuile- 
fies, they were followed by five or six thousand 
persons, who all kept their heads uncovered, in 
token of respect to the dead, and loudly expres- 
sed their disgust at this bigoted and disgraceful 
iijterference of the Priests. This multitude pas- 
sed in front of the Barracks of the Geiis c^armes, 
who were instantly under arms, but the ctowd 
was so compressed, that the Gens d^armes could 
not make an opening, and were obliged to follow 
in its rear. They, at length, arrived before the 
Thedtre des VariiUSf but orders had been des- 
patched for the military, and a. strong column of 
Gen$ (Varmes intercepted the way, and they were 
obliged to halt. The coffin was placed on the 
ground, and all advised that a deputation, should 
be sent to the Thuileries. This measure was adop- 
ted, and a deputation composed of Actors and 
Managers of the Theatre, proceeded to the Pa- 
Jace. There was an interval of an hour before 
their return, .during which delay, the n(iost violent 
imprecations were uttered against the Priest^. 



- \ 
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'The women ai^>eared the most enraged, and cal- 
led out to the Gens cCarmeSf reproaching them 
with being V/xppui des calotins, def carbeaux, 
&c. &c. 

In the mean time, the deputation was received 
at the Thuilaries, by the Premier OentUhamme de 
la Ckambr€f who had been ai^rised of their arri*- 
val, and of the answer preconcerted, which was 
to be given to them. He replied to their appli- 
cation, that it was an afiair which lay with t^ie 
Minister of the Interior {Corbi^e,) and that it was 
to him that they ought to address themselves. 
The depntfttion returned with this imsattsfactory 
reply, while a report was indnstriously <}irculato<t, 
that they had received an order to conduct the 
body to the Church, upon which the air rang with 
^ottU of '' Vive le J^et, Vive Charles Xr These 
gratttlalions soon proved to be premature ; the 
police ordered the coffin to be placed in the 
hearse, which had been brought up, and the Qens 
d'armes began to gallop in furiously among the 
crowd, brandishing their sabres ; and several men 
and women were thrown down, and trampled 
upon by the horses. At length, the hearse was 
driven on to the cemetery of Ptre la Chaise^ pre*- 
ceded by a hundred horse soldiers with drawn 
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fifwordsy and followed by: the same nmiiber of in- 
fsLXitxy ; — thttii the Imrial of the* Comectian had all 
the appearance of a general insurrection, the 
imprecations against the Priesta ware loud and 
incessant, till the procession reached theceinetery,^ 
vh^e the Gens eTarmes dispersed the crowd, and 
permitted only a few friends of the deceased to 
enter the burial gpround. 

FIGU£RAS| THE SPAlTISH ACTRESS. 

The decease of thia celebrated 'aetres8,*w&o 
(brmerly belonged to the Madrid Theatre, was an- 
nounced to the public of Spain, in tbek leading 
Journals, by the following ** flight of* imagina* 
tion," 

** What a calamity I She no 4onger exists. Fi- 
gueras, that famous actress and cmnedHenne^ ia 
aow no more ; she, who was a Aoured for he* bright 
eyes, vermilion cheeks; ruby lips, alabaster nedc, 
and smooth and Itogaithing voice ; she, whom 
the smiles and the graces accompanied during 
all her most flourishing campaigns in the Capital, 
is gone ! Weep, ye nymphs of the Mansanares ! 
But you do not weep, perhaps, because you 
think she is only acting death. This actress. 
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after retiring from the Theatre* resided latterly 9ct^ 
Madrid, leading a miserable life ; subjecting hef^ 
self to a wretched manner of living, which is pre^^ 
sumed to have accelerated her death. It is even 
asserted, that she asked alms, and yet, she had 
left at her death, if report says true, nearly a mil* 
lion of reals. She has left a sum for the per- 
formance of two thousand masses, at the rate of 
six reals each. Her funeral was very expensive ; 
and this poor woman has bequeathed the re- 
mainder of her riches to the hospital, and to 
other pious purposes. She, doubtless, wished, 
by this means, to atone for the errors of her life ; 
and, like most other misers, because she could 
not carry her mon^y with her, wished, in the last 
moments of her life, to give one single example 
of forced virtue. Such things might surprise, if 
they were not too common." 

Not content with describing thi& lady's final 
exit in prose, an epitaph, written for her, is 
added ; which, after describing her miserable 
mode of existence^ and her avarice, ends with a 
couplet somewhat to thispurport : 

For two tboQsand masses a bargain she made ; 
Let her soal rest in peace — the money is paid. 
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S0t7TH AMERICAN PROLOGUE. 

About the year 1812, on the erection of a 
Theatre in Demerara, a young artist, of versa* 
tile talents, went from England, by invitation, to 
paint the scenery. His figure was diminutive in 
the extreme ; but, notwithstanding, he performed 
many charact,ers with uncommon ability and ap- 
plause, and whenever his name appeared in the 
bills, the Theatre was crowded to excess, in every 
part. On some occasion, (whether on the opening 
of the Theatre, or on his first appearance, the 
writer is not certain,) the following curious Pro- 
logue was spoken by him — ^it has never appeared 
in print before 

In London erst, when Pleasure's syren call 
Resounds, seductive, in the ears of all ; 
LnrM by ber strains, in youth's iifit fervon warin« 
Madly I chas'd her visionary form. 
Despising Prudence for a screw-month'd ninny. 
That never yet had soul to spend a guinea. 
Till graver friends, who saw me play the fool. 
To this hot climate sent meoui^— to eooL 
Behold me, then, no ondiitingaished twain 1 
J travel with nine ladies in my. train— ^ 
I mean— the Muses. With a silver ladle 
ApoUo fed me, and .they rocked my cradle, 
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Taoght me their songs, while sitting ih their lap, 
Gave me, for plaything s — p gwcifa / paint for pap ; 
Watch'd me a boy* and, at a proper age, . 
Just as you s ec tbeyVe dropp'd jtm on the stage. 

dome men succeed, adopting different parta 
In ▼arions walks — of science, arms, and arts : 
Small their attempts, because their powers are small. 
But my gigantic grasp embraces all — 
What means this laugh ? Yon qniz ^ gigantic"— well, 
.£sop has aaid, long since, that frogt wUi vweU. 
A miniature I am ; but, let n«. say* 
Though you can't mend my nse, my purse you may. 
Let thit atone fortftat— who needs be told 
That miniatures look best, when set in gold ? 
More than a Cobler, though not quite a King, 
No mean credentials of my powers I brmg : 
The British ladies all, — heaven bless their hearts!-^ 
Protest and vow, that I*m a man of parts*— 
When, to their tender wishes quite contrary, 
^£neas-like, I saiPd for Demerary, = 
With piteous eyes looked up each .gentle Dido, 
So languishing, so lovely— ^just as I do— 
And, blubbering, ezclaim'd, ** I'll bet my life. 
Our charming wanderer weds a smutty wife : 
Sweet fellow ! join his carcase to a black t 
'Twill break our hearts to see Mm bring her back.' 
But, viewing natnre with a painter's eyes, 
I find that black and-white don't harmonise ; 
And each true-hearted English politician 
Beviles a system of strong opposition* 



» 
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Yet some things I dengn fottxportation* 
Some nrities to please the British N«ti(m ; 
And if yon wish my projects to discover. 
My list of articles I'll jast read over : 
Egad ! you'll think me an Ingenious dog— 
First — ^bottled sunshine to dispel a fog — 
Fine price 'twili fetch in London, next November !— 
Second — a certain sort of hard-grained timber, 
Found in the woods here : — this I dedicate 
To every English Minuter of State : 
Not that I mean such characters to slur- 
Bat if, as oft it threatens to occur. 
Some bull-dog Patriot should bite off his head. 
This vfood will serve him In the place of letd^ 
Next — or my schemes had certainly been undone. 
Twelve hundred Turtles for the Cits of London 
To eat next fast-day — and to these 111 add 
A dish to turn the Aldermen half*mad ; 
Such rapture all their senses will engross — 
A mess of monkeys with musqultoe sauce. 
England shall learn of me, who all things dash in. 
We rival Hex in beauty and in fashion : 
To illustrate assertions by example. 
Til sketch this audience'— what a charming sample 1 
Beaux ! summon all your airs I and belies, your blushes t 
Witliin there ! quick ! my colouri, canvas, brushes !-— 
Enamour'd of the scene, 'tb past a doubt. 
All Bond-street on improvement will come out. 
And Covent Garden — — Ho ! my paints I say ! 
Why, where the devil does the fellow stay ?— > 
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Yei, Covent Garden, this detigaonce finish *d. 
And safe arriv'd, shall hide her head diminished; 
Bat, since these lascala — ^gazzUag I devil doubt 'em 1 
Won't bring m^* brashes — ^wh^ — ^1*11 brush without 'em. 

[Exit in haste^ 

SIR WtLLIAM d'aVENANT. 

"*' Sir William D'Avenant made his first ap- 
pearance oh the stage of this vain world, in the 
parish of St. Martin, within the city of Oxford, 
about the latter end of the month of February ; 
and on the third of March following, an. 1605-6, 
he received baptism in the church of that parish. 
His father, John D'Avenant, was a sufficient 
vintner, kept the tavern, now (that is, in Wood's 
time,) known by the name of the Crown, (wherein 
our poet was bom,) and was mayor of the said 
city in the year 1621. His mother was a very 
beautiful woman, of a good wit and conversation, 
in which she was imitated by none of her chil- 
dren but this William. The father, who was a 
very grave and discreet citizen, (yet an admirer of 
pUys and play-makers; especially Shakspeare, 
who frequented his house in joumies between 
Warwickshire and London,) was of* a melan- 
cholic disposition, and was seldom, or never, seen 
to laugh, in which he was imitated by none of his 
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children but by Robert, his eldest sod, afterwards 
Fellow of St« John's College, and a venerable 
Doctor in Diyipity* William, whom we may 
justly style the Sweet Swan qfItU, was educated 
in grammar learning under Edward Sylvester^ 
and, in academical, in Lincoln College, under the 
care of Mr. Daniel Hough, in 1620-21, or there- 
abouts, and obtained there some smattering in 
logic ; but his genius, which was always opposite 
to it,, led him in the pleasant paths of poetry ; 
so that, though he wanted much of University 
learning, yet he made as high and noble flights in 
the poetical faculty, as fancy could advance 
without it." — WcHxTs Athena Oxon. 

This " Sweet Swan of Isis," as Wood calls 
him, was silly enough to insinuate^ in some of his 
social moments, that Shakspeare had particular 
reasons for his annual visits to his father's ta- 
vern ; he even went so far as to say, *^ that it 
seemed to him, that he writ with the very spirit 
that Shakspeare wrote with, and was contented 
enough to be thought his son/' This idea, ha- 
zarded ^* when he was pleasant over a glass of 
wine with his most intimate friends," has been 
since circulated by Malone^ and other respectable 
writers, as not destitute of foundation ; though 
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the circumstances of the story are evidently im* 
probable, as galkmtry, and more especially 
adaltery, were by no meatis the fashionable vices 
of that age; and as Shakspeare, more particnlarlyy 
seems remarkable for the chastity aiid amiable pu- 
rity of his morals. ■ ' ^■ 

On the death of Jonson, D^Avenant succeeded 
to the vacant laurel ; atid although vre cannot 
subscribe to the extravagant encomiums bestowed 
upon his poetry by Cowley and others, his con- 
temporaries, and reiterated by Dr. Aikin, and 
other eminent critics of the present day; yet the 
zeal and fortitude which he displayed in his long 
and arduous struggles for the revival of the 
Drama, which had been entirely suppressed by 
the gloomy fanaticism of the times, and the suc- 
cess which at length attended his efforts, entitle 
him to the esteem and gratitude of every friend 
of the stage. 

THEATRES, SCHOOLS OF MORALS. 

Sir Richarb Phillips^ in an Essay in the 
MontUf Magassme^ after extolling Theatres as 
Schools of Morals, Manners, and Social Refine- 
ment, insists that in every town where they exjst 
on a good footing, they have polished the inhabit 
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tants, ai^d raised them above the trammels of ig« 
noran(^ and superstitioo. 

He then proceeds to describe them^ as objects 
worthy of special legislative protection and pub- 
lic support, and ascribes all the vices with which 
they have be^ charg^d^ partly to the jealousy of 
religious fpmiatieisai, and partly to their want of 
efficient 9ind i^egular patronage^ In the shifts of 
necessity arise, (says he,) the low character of pro* 
vinclal eompaoieSy ind if Theatres were sustained 
by any public assessment under liberal controul, 
the recompense of perforqi€$rs would be eertain, 
and the profession become aa moral in example 
as in its tendency. 

fie proposes, therefore, that every country 
town, and every other town containing above 
10,000 inhabitants, should be provided with a 
substantial Theatre, built at the public eiq>ense» 
to let, rent free, to any suitable Manager, on pro- 
viding properties, and a respectable company. 
The whole then to be subject to the contro«l of 
two inspectors, to be ohosen triennially by the 
town, and these, with the Manager, to decide on 
any questionable points. 

Abstrads of the accounts to be published an- 
nually, signed by the three ; and deficiencies, if 
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any, to be supplied by the public in such way, ad 
that the Manager shall not get less than a fixed 
annual sum for his own trouble, or not less than 
£250 or £500 per annum, according to the size 
of the place. 

As one means of rendering them useful to the 
lower classes, in keeping them out of public 
houses, the prices to the galleries should be te*- 
duced to half on Saturday and Monday nights, 
and known prostitutes should be refused admis- 
sion, and taken into custody, if they appear in the 
purlieus of the theatre, while no liquors should 
be allowed to be sold within the house. 

The building of such Theatres would, it is es^ 
timated, cost from £2000 to £5000 each ; and as 
greater attendance would, on this plan, be secured, 
indemnity to the Manager would seldom be re- 
quired : and, if required, could never exceed a few 
pounds per night. 

If sobriety and honesty prevail more on the 
Continent than in Britain, Sir Richard ascribes 
it to the general habit of frequ^iting Th^tres, 
especially on Sunday evenings ; when, for want of 
rational relaxation, those who labour through the 
week, indulge habitually in drinking. He con- 
ceives he does not violate prejudice by recom- 
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mending the Theatres, instead of the Church or 
Chapel: but, in making his choice, he thinks 
Theatres ought to be preferred to public houses ; 
and that if the latter are allowed to be opened , 
the former ought, in reason, not to be closed. 

BICKT ROBIKSOK, THE COMEDIAN. 

Dicky Robinson was a comedian of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and famous 
for acting women's parts. He appears, by the 
following verses of Cowley, addressed to Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, and prefixed to ^' Love's Riddle," to 
have been in great vogue : 

** Nor has't a part for Robioson, whom \bej 
At school account essential to a play." 

He played Wittipol in Ben Jonson's comedy, 
** The Devil is an Ass," and is very highly compli« 
mented by Jonson. During the Civil War he 
followed the fortunes of the King, and obtained a 
commission in the royal army. He was mur- 
dered at the Siege of Bassinge-House, by Har- 
rison, who shot him through the head after he 
had laid down his arms, exclaiming, in the blas- 
phemous cant of the times, " Cursed be he that 
doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully !" 
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JOHNSTONE. 

Jack Johnstone, of Drury Lane, being one 
evening loudly called on, by the deities who pre- 
side hi the highest part of the Theatre, for their 
favourite song of " the Sprig of Shilelagh," though 
it was not announced, came on the stage readily, 
signifying his acquiescence. The music played, 
but when he was to have begun, he stood silent, 
and apparently confused. Again the orchestra 
struck up the symphony; and still his silence 
continued. At length he came forward, and elec- 
trified the audience by this characteristic apology : 
'^ Ladies and gentlemen, I assure you, that I have 
sung the song so often, that, by my soul, I cannot 
remember how it begins." 

A RETORT OF GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 

At a time when this celebrated actor was the 
subject of universal curiosity, and soon after his 
first appearance on the London boards, a noble- 
man, well furnished with that insolence which rank 
and riches generate in little minds, seeing Mr. 
Cooke, who had stopped to gaze at some pictures 
in the window of a print shop, sent his servant to 
desire him to turn round, that his Lordship might 
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view him. Astoniiliinent and indignation, alter- 
nately, filled the mind of Cooke.—'' Tell his 
Lordship,*^ said he, '' that if he will step this 
way, ril shew him what he never saw when he 
looked in his mirror — *' the face of a man." 

• 

KEAN AND JACK BANNISTER. 

The first season that Kean ** (istonished the 
natives** at Dniry Lane Theatre, he of course 
became a very favourite topic of conversation in 
the green-room of that establishment. One of 
his brother tragedians, after enumerating his va- 
rious qualifications for the service of Melpomene, 
added, that he was an excellent Harlequin. 
** Yes," (said Jack Bannister,) " one of the first 
order, as he has leapt over aU your heads.'* 

MANLEY's letter to JUNIUS BRUTUS 

BOOTH. 

The hopes and fears of country stars, in the 
cant phrase of the green-room, are aptly illus- 
trated in the following Epistle, which appeared, 
a few years since, in a London Court of Justice, 
as evidence on a trial : 

VOL. I. F 
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Stamford, March 7* 

Mt Dear Sir, — ^This is our fair time-r-we 
fill good houses without stars — ^better with them. 
Come and play Tuesday lOth, and Wednesday 
11th, and share half after £10. each night. It 
may be £25. or £30 ; nay, more — just as they 
bite! (meaning the public) And there ends our 
bargain. If you say aye^ wrap it up in a letter — 
if no, adieu! — ^^ And for my love, I pray you, 
wrong me not." — Skakspeare. — ^lago, Sir Giles, 
or Richard III. 

Your's, T, W. M. 

To J. B. Booth, Esq. 

QUICK IN TRAGEDY. 

This celebrated comedian, who was so great a 
favourite of the late King (George III.) that he 
had more than one portrait of him painted, on 
April 9th 1790, attempted th^ character of 
Richard III. and performed it as gravely as might 
be expected— the exhibition was preceded by the 
following ludicrous address written by Mr. 
Merry, and spoken ** with good emphasis and 
discretion," by Mr. Ryder. 

[He enters, speaking at entranee,^ 
Well— get back to the green room, retire, do, with speed; 
'Tis too late to repent of your own act and deed. 
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Quite ptle with ambidoD, of tragedy uck. 

In plight the most doleful, IVe left my friend Quick. 

So afraid of his powen, and amax'd at his plan, 

I declare it has quite metamorphos'd the man. 

He*8 grown, of a sudden, as lank as a rabbit ; 

And, in kingly attire, looks ashamM of his habit. 

Much doubting if he, like old Blood of renown. 

Shall escape for his daring attack on the Crown ; 

And though tied to his sabre, with plumes to his crest. 

He'd relinquish his kingdom, so he were nndrest. 

He met me just now, with tears in his eye, 

And cried '* H-o-w do y-o-n 4o, Ryder ? Oh ! Vm ready 

to die. 
This great part IVe taken, occasions my grief, 
Tjs the Hunchbadk of Shakspeare, not Johnny 0'£eefe* 
I'm so overcome, and already so spent. 
That I'm sure I shall faint with my fright, in the tent 9 
Or, if I should longer have power to encroach. 
When I call ibr a hone, let 'em call me a eoaeh* 
Then take me home quickly, and put me to bed. 
And say, I've a fever— or swear that I'm dead." 
To tbtt I replied, " little Isaac, you're mad. 
King Dicky, believe me, you'll not act so bad 2 
Your figure is grand-— let me see it— pray, pass; 
Why you're fierce as a bantam cock ; look in the glass !" 
At this he grew grave, but I bade hire be gay. 
And trust his best friends here who favor the play : 
That 'twas no great attaok on Melpomene's right, 
To pat on her buskina f pr only one night < 
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Bat that if for thbefforthe now got a rab. 
He'd ne'er soar hereafter 'bore Archer or Seryh* 
I then ipoke of yoar smiles, and his terrors were o'er: 
Then, forgive him this time ; he'll do so no more. 
His trial comes on, what a crowd t has excited. 
For Sbakspeare's the man^by whom he's indicted. 
He owns, he's assomed many shapes most in voguet 
Has oft play'd the fool— very oft plaj'd the rogue. 
But these you'll forget, for he claims as his right. 
Alone to be tried for th' offence of to night : 
He'll have, from this court, the indulgence befit him» 
If guilty, you'll find so ; if not, you'll acquit him* 

DRAMATIC AUTHORS IK FRANCE. 

Previous to the French Revolution, a dra- 
matic author in France was encouraged to 
a degree, and with a punctilious attention to his 
ease and interests, perfectly unknown in any 
other country. He had a right to one twenty- 
first part of the gross receipts of his piece 
every night it was performed, in every theatre in 
France^ all his life, and his heirs for ten years 
after his death. The utmost care was taken 
both to protect his copyright in the piece, and 
what might seem more difficult, was, to secure 
to him his due share of the profits each night in 
all the theatres in France, which exceed a hun- 
dred in number. A particular office was esta* 
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blishecl in Paris, in which the author needed 
only 10 enter his name, and he had no further 
trouble to take. The office had its correspond 
dent« and cashiers all over the country, and ac- 
counted to the author for his full profits, at a 
commission of two per cent. At the expiration 
of the two first years, the author of any popular 
piece might rely on having cleared nearly £1000 
sterlings Aft^r that, the profits somen hat de- 
creased; but if the author had produced two or 
three such pieces, he not only provided a com- 
fortable maintenance for himself and family 
during his life, but also for his children after his 
death. 

ORIGIN Of the drama. 
About the eighth century, says Warton, trade 
was principally carried on by means of fiiirs, 
which lasted several days. Chariemagae esta- 
blished many great marts of this kind in France, 
as did William the Conqueror, and his Norman 
successors in England. The merchants, who fre- 
quented these fairs in numerous caravans or 
companies, employed every art to draw the 
people together. They were, therefore, accompa^ 
aied by Jugglers, Minstrels, and Buffoons, who 
were no less interested in giving their attendance, 
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and everting all their skill on these occasioiit. As 
now, but few large towns existed ; no public spec- 
taeleft at popular amusements were established ; 
and as the sedentary pleasures of domestic life 
and pavate society were yet unknown, the fair- 
time was the season for diversion. In propor- 
tion as these shows 'were attended and encou- 
raged^ diey began to> be set off with new decora^ 
tions and inq>rovements; and the arts of buf- 
feonery being rendered still more attractive by 
eatfending their circle of eidiibition, acquired an 
importance in. the eyes of the people% By degrees, 
the clergy, observing that- the entertainments of 
dancing, music, and mimicry, exhibited at these 
protracted annual celebrities, made the people 
bss relig^us, by promoting idleness and love of 
festivily, proscribed those sports, and excommu- 
nicated the performers. Finding, however, that 
Uttk. or no regard was paid to their censures, 
they changed tiieir plan, and determined to take 
these recieatioBS into their own hands. They 
turned actors, and instead of profane mummeries, 
pnescnted stores taken from the Bible. This was 
.die origin of thejrocred Comedy . The death of St. 
Catharine^ query, from what part of the Bible 
was this taken?) acted by the monks of St. 
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Deoisy riralled the pofmhrky of the professed 
players* Music was adoiitled into tbe Cburches, 
which s^ved as theatres for the representatioii of 
holy farces (as indeed they do. in Spain and Italy 
to the present day.) The festivals ammigthe 
French, called the/Sle deifauxp de Vane^ and de» 
innocenst nt length became great favonrites, as 
they certainly were more capcicious and absurd 
than even the interlndes of the buffoons at the 
fairs. On the whole^ tfie Mysteries appear to 
hare originated among the Ecclesiastics^ and 
were, most probably, first acted, nith any degree 
of form, by the monks. This was certainly the 
ease in the English Monasteries. 

CUSTOMS 6r THE FRENjCS STAGE. 

The performers of Paria used, in Ibxmer times, 
to purchase the pieces offered for representation, 
in proportion to the celebrity of the authors : (it 
would aeem, without consul&ag the merits of the 
plays.) — ^In 1653, Quinault, having written tlie 
comedy of the " Rivales,'* begged of Tristan to 
sell it to the company. Upon the suppositioa 
that Tristan waa the author, the performers 
agreed to give a hundred crowns for it ; but when 
Tristan undeceived them by telling them it was 
^*^ fwoduction of a young man, they retracted, 
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and would only ^ve half that sum. Tristan, ofi 
the other hand, proposed that Quinault should be 
allowed tiie ninth part of the recripts, whenever 
the play should be performed/ to which they as- 
sented: and this practice has continued ever 
after. The afterpiece was not introduced on the 
French-stage, until 1722. Before that period, it 
was the custom, after the eighth or tenth per- 
formance of the principal piece, when its novelty 
was assumed to have somewhat abatied, to present 
the petite-piece* To do away the chance of this 
disadvantageous assumption, M. de la Mothe 
caused an afterpiece to .be given after " Ro- 
mulus/' on its first night, and his example soon 
became universal. 

MOSSOP, AVU- MRS. BURDEK. 

Mossop, when he had a good house, instead 
of endeavouring to extricate himself in any de- 
gree from the multiplicity of difficulties which 
surrounded him, grew desperate, and instead of 
paying either tradesmen or performers, flew to 
the gay circles, where he was gladly admitted, and 
endeavoured to mend his broken fortunes by the 
chance of a die, or by the turn of a card, of which 
he was unacquainted with the necessary arts to 
succeed. He has often left the TheatrawUU • 
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hundfed pounds in bis pocket, and returned home 
with lui aching head and heart; but his guineas, 
with debts of honour, were all left behind. The 
Countess of Brandon served him greatly, it is 
true ; but often the money which she occasioned 
bemg paid at the theatre returned to her own 
confers. This was the universal opinion in Dublin, 
and is all that can be alleged in that case as to its 
authenticity ; and as to Mossop's poverty, there 
needs no evidence of that unfortunate reality* 

This conduct, and a train of evils attendant 
thereon, soon pressed upon his health, involved 
his talents with himself, and still more f cured 
that temper, which was naturally none of the 
best. An instance of the poverty to which his 
performers were reduced in 1764, will give a to- 
lerably correct representation of this. — " The Dis- 
tressed Mother" was to be acted — Orestes, Mr. 
Mossop: Andromache^ Mrs. Burden^ Thesala* 
ries had not been paid for several weeks, and she 
was, in her true character, ihe distressed woman. 
With great difficulty she obtained access to the 
general of the theatrical corps, for it was hard to 
accomplish admittance, on account of several 
inconvenient reasons, unless it were a Sundays 
and even on that grand levee dayi performers and 
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tradesmen had great obstacles to eonteod yfiik 
ere they coald obtain an interview: but sfae^ 
with the spirit of a heroine, burst into the 
inmost recess of his'* prison house^" and when 
arrived at the royal haU, she was determined to 
preserve her character — for, at the awful tones of 
Mossopy she, AndromacheAikef was prostrate at 
the feet of the royal master, and uttered forth in 
ddkful tragedy. — ** Oh! sir, for God*s sake, 
assist me; I have not bread to eat, I am actually 
starving, and shall be turned out into the streets/' 
Mossop.-— (m state) — *' Wo-man ! you have five 
pounds per week, wo-man.'' Mrs. Bu&dek, 
'^ True, sir, but I have been in Dublin six months, 
and in all that time have only received six pounds. 
I call every Saturday at the office for my salaary, 
but '* no money" is the answer : besides, sir, your 
credit and your- honor are at stake.-r^How can I 
play Andronuicke, the Trcjan Queens without 
blSbck shoes V* MossoPk— ^'^ Wo*man, begone ! 
I insist on your having black satin shoes for 
Andramra^che. And, wo-man, if you dare ask 
me for money again, I will forfeit you ten pounds, 
wo-man." 

So ended this reed tragical scene of penury 
and of pomposity. 
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THE beggars' OPSKA TAAVESTIBD* 

In the year 1780, Mr, Colman had rccouwe 
to a most whimsical and indecent mode of at- 
tracting visitors to his theatre in the Haymarket, 
viz. by travestying " the Beggars' Opera f that 
>B> by putting all the female performers in the 
male parts, and vice versd. 

^ AK ORIGINAL ATTRACTION. 

Foots, oneevening announced, for representa- 
tion at the Eaymarket theatre, '^ The Fair Peni- 
t«it-*to be performed tw that night only, by a 
biack lady, of great aceampU^imefUf* 

piron's epitaph. 
PiRON, a celebrated French Dramatist, wished 
t0 become an Academician. The Society, after 
mature consideration, refused to admit him into 
their school. Mortified at their denial, he wrote 
this epitaph, to be engraved on his tomb. 

<< Ci gh Piron, qui ne fat rien. 
Pas nidme Academioieii.*' 

Here lies Firon, who was noihingf 
Not even an Academician. 

PARINELLI, THE SINGER. 

In 1735, his late Majesty^s father, then Prince 
of Wales, made a present of a fine wrought gold 
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•nuffboXy richly set with diamonds and rubies, 
in which was inclosed a pair of diamond knee 
buckles, as also a purse of one hundred guineas, 
to the famous Signor Farinelli. Returning ta 
Italy, he raised out of a small part of the sum ho 
had acquired in England, a very superb building, 
in which he dwelt, and chose to dignify it wit^ 
the significant appellation of The English FoUy. 

SPRAKGER BARRY. 

This celebrated actor was, perhaps, in no 
part 90 excellent as in that of Romeo, for 
which he was particularly fitted, by a superi- 
ority of demeanor, an uncommonly handsome and 
commanding person, and a silver-toned voicp. 
At the time that he attracted the town to Coyent 
Garden, by his excellent performance of this part, 
Garrick found it absolutely necessary to divide 
the attention of the public, by performing himself 
at Drury Lane. He wanted the natural advan- 
tages of Barry, and, great as he was, would, per- 
haps, have willingly avoided such a contention. 
This, at least, seems to have been a prevailing 
opinion ; for in the garden scene, when Juliet in 
.soliloquy exclaims— 

" Oh, Romeo, ^meo, wheiefore aiitbou Rooieo ?" 
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an auditor archly replied aloud — ^' becauie Barry 
is jfone to the other home,** 

PEG FRYEE. 

This extraordinary female was a celebrated 
actress in the reign of Charles IL and^ after along 
absence, returned to the stage, merely by way of 
a visit, ittthereigti of George I. Charles Medley, 
Esq. took a farce called The Half-pay Officer^ from 
a tragic comedy of Sir William Davenant, enti- 
tled Love and Humour, and prevailed on Mrs. 
Fryer to take, once more, her original character of, 
Lady Rickhw, which, being that of an old woman, 
suited her years. Accordingly^ she was thus an- 
nounced in the bills of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Theatre :— '* Lady Ricklow, by the famous Peg 
Fryer, who has not appeared upon the stage these 
fifty years, and who will dance a jig at the end 
of the Farce." A few remembered her, and 
went to the theatre to see an old favourite ; but 
most went out of curiosity to see Mrs, Fryer, 
^en (1720) eighty-five years of age. This ex- 
traordinary woman sustained her part with great 
spirit, and was received with the most gratifying 
applause. But when she came to dance, she 
came on the stage, apparently quite exhausted by 
her exertions, and, scarcely able to suj^rt her- 
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self, made her obedience to the audietice, and was 
about to retire, when the oiohestra struck up the 
Irish trot, and the animated old woman danced 
her promised jig with the nimbleness and viracity 
of five*aad-twenty, langhing at the surprise of the 
audience, and receiving unbounded applause. — 
After this, she kept a tavern and ordinary at Tot*^ 
tenham^court, and her house was continually 
thronged with company, who went, out of curi- 
osity, to converse with this extraordinary old 
woman. 

THE FIRST AFFEARAKCB. 

However evident the miseries of a dAul, or 
first appearance, may seem to appear to the au- 
dience, they can comparatively be bat little known 
in their real extent, except to the unhappy dibu- 
tant himself. A curious incident of this nature 
is related in ** The Journal of a Private Soldier 
of the 71st regiment,'' and deserves the serious at- 
tention of young candidates for dramatic fame. 

The narrator, who was the son of honest and 
respectable, though not very opulent parents, in 
the Scottish capital, became discontented with 
his' parental home, in consequence of a decline of 
circumstances : and they being incapacitated 
from continuing those indulgences to which he 
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hiid been accti^tomed ffotn his ehiMhood, and 
fallibg in iftth some ncqiittlntanees who had 
formed themselves into a iipoutin^ dtfb, he ctime 
to 3|ftie iPeAokfttotoy in spite of his father'^ ri^mbn*- 
strances, and his mother^s entreaties, of going on 
the stage : bnt the story would be injured, were 
it given in any other than his Wn words. He 
says,:—! had, thrxmgh the interference of my 
new acquaintances, got introduced to the Ma> 
nager of the theatre at IBdinburgh, who Was 
pleased with my appearance. The day was fixed, 
on which I was to make my trial. I had now 
attained the summit of my first ambition, I had 
not the most distant doubt of my success. Uni- 
Tersal applause, crowded houses and wealth, all 
danced before my imagination. Intoxicated with 
joy, 1 went home to my parents. Never shall 
the agony of their looks be efiaced from my me« 
mory ; my mother's grief was loud and heart- 
rending; but my father's harrowed up mfy very 
soul ! It was the look of despair ! — ^The expres- 
sion of the blasted prospects he bad so long 
looked forward to with hope and joy-— hopes, 
that had supported him in all his toil and priva- 
tions, crushed in the dust. It was too much ; 
his eyes at length filled with tears ; and raising 
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them to Heftren, he only said^ or rather groaned, 
'^ God ! thy ways are just and wisci-^thou hast 
teen it necessary to punish my foolish partiality 
and pride. But^O! Ood! forgive the instrument 
of my punishment !" 

Must I confess^ I turned uix)n my heel, and 
said, with the most cool indiffei^nce (so much 
had the indulgence of my former life blunted my 
feelings towards my parents,) ' when I am 
courted and praised by all, and have made you 
independent, you will think otherwise of my 
choice.'—** Never! never I" he replied; ** you 
bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the gravei" — 
^' Thomas ! Thomas ! you will have our deaths 
to answer for»" was all that my mother could 
say— tears and sobs choked their utterance. 

I was immovable in my resolves. The bills 
were printed, and I had given my word. This 
was the last time I ever saw them both. The 
scene has embittered all my former days, and 
still haunts me in all my hours of thought. Often, 
like an avenging spirit, it starts up in my most 
tranquil hours, and deprives me of my peace. 
Ofteiiv in^e dead of night, when on duty, a soli- 
tary centinel, has it wrung from my breast a groan 
of remorse ! 
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*' Scarce had I left the bouse, when a senta** 
tioa of horror of what I had done pierced my 
heart. I thought the echo of my steps sounded — 
' you will have our deaths to answer. for«' — I 
started, and turned back to throw myself at the 
feet of my parents, and implore their forgiveness. 
Already I was at the door, when I met one of my 
new acquaintances, who inquired what detained 
me ? I said, ' I must not go ; my parents are 
against my going, and I am resolved to obey 
them.' — He laughed at my weakness, as he 
called it. I stood unmoved* Then with an af* 
fected scorn, he said, I was afraid, conscious I 
was unable to perform what I had taken upon me. 
Fir^d by his taunts, my good resolves vanished, 
and I once more left my parents' door^ resolved 
to follow the bent of my inclinations* 

** I went to the Theatre, and prepared for my 
appearance. The house was crowded to excess 
I came upon the stage with a fluttering heart, 
amidst universal ^lence. I bowed, and at« 
tempted to speak; my lips obeyed the impulse, 
but my voice had fled. la that moment of bitter 
agony and shame, my punishment eommanqai.— 
1 trembled ; a cold sweat ooaed through every 
pore ; ray father's and mother*s words rung in my 
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ears ; my tenses became confused — hisses began 
from the audience — I utterly failed. From the 
confusion of my mind, I could not even compre- 
hend the place in which I stood. To conclude, 
I shrunk unseen from the Theatre, bewildered , 
and in a state of despair ! ! !" 

EARLY LIFE OF GARRICK. 

It isy we believe, generally known, that Gar- 
rick and Johnson resolved to try their fortunes in 
the metropolis at one and the same time. They 
reached London in a most pitiable condition ; the 
one with a shirt and half a pair of breeches, the 
other with two brace of stockings, without tops 
or feet; and took up their abode in an ob- 
scure corner of the metropolis, for some time 
subsequent to their arrival. The histrionic repu- 
tation of Garrick at last burst forth in all its me- 
ridian effulgence^ while the poor Lexicographer 
was condemned to make the most of his solitary 
shirt, and to lie in bed while the linen underwent 
the unusual, but necessary ceremony of ablution. 
Many years after, when both were at the pinnacle 
of their fame, Johnson, at a dinner party, rallied 
Garrick on their early poverty, and the meanness 
of the garret they had occupied* Garrick's pride 
was nettled at so unwelcome a riecollection, and 
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he equivocally denied the assertion. " Come, 
come/' said the surly philosopher to the angry 
tragedian, ** don't forget old friends, Davy; 
thou knowest, that we lived in a garret for many 
months, and that I reached London with three 
pence in my pocket, whilst thou, Davy, had*8t 
only three half-peoce in thine." 

LINES ON THE SIXTH NIGHT OF CIBBER's 
'* JULIUS C-ESAR." 

When the pack'd audience from their post re- 

tir'd. 
And Julius in a genVal hiss expir'd ; 
Sage Booth to Cibber cry'd, " Compute our gains: 
" These dogs of Egypt, and their dowdy queans, 
** But ill requite these habits and these scenes. 
To rob Comeille for such a motley piece — 
His geese were swans; — ^but, zounds ! thy swans 
are geese — *' 
Rubbing his firm invulnerable brow. 
The bard reply'd, '* The critics must allow, 
'Twas ne'er in Ceesar's destiny to rtin." 
Wilks bow'd, and bless'd the gay pacific pun. 

EPIGRAM on THE DEATH OF FOOTE. 

FooTE, from his earthly stage, alas ! is hurVd. 
Death took him off, who took q/f all the world. 
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IMPROMPTU, 

Spoketi betfoeen the third and fourth acts of Cowley*s Tragedy, 

*• The Fall of Sparta." 

So great thy art — that, while we view'd. 
Of Sparta's sons, the lot severe, 

We caught the Spartan fortitude, 
And saw their woes — without a tear. 

BARON. 

Baron, who was the French Garrick, had a 
most elevated notion of his profession ; he used 
to say, that tragic actors should be nursed on 
the lap of queens ! Nor was his vanity inferior to 
his enthusiasm in his profession ; for, accor- 
ding to him, the world might see once in a 
century a Ceesar, but it required a thousand 
years to produce a Baron. The French writers 
have preserved a variety of little anecdotes, which 
testify the admirable talents he displayed. They 
have recorded an observation of his, respecting 
actors, which is not less applicable to poets and 
to painters. '^ Rules," said this sublime actor, 
(thus he is called) ** may teach us not to raise 
the arms above the head, but if Reason carries 
them it will be well done ; — Passion knows more 
than Art." 
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FAMILY OF ACTORS. 

TuE Thespian family, whose performances are 
annoanced in the following play bill, was well 
known in Lancashire and Yorkshire, about the 
latter end of the last century ; and affords a 
striking instance of the growth aad dir^tion of 
the human mind. 

" At a large roora, in the New Street, Asbton, Friday 
Evening, June 30th, 1797, will be presented a favourite Co- 
medy, called, 

THE SCHOOL ^FOR SCANDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Hillyard ; Joseph Sarface, Mr. Hill- 
yard, Jun. ; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Master Hiilyard ; Trip, 
Master T. Hillyard ; and Careless, Mif^s Hilly ard.— Lady 
Teazle, Miss P. Hillyard ; Lady Sneerweil, Mrs. Hillyard. 
End of the play, a song by Mr. Hillyard. 

To which will be added, a farce, called 
BARNABY BRITTLE ; 
Or, a Wife at hev Wit's End. 
Sir Peter Pride, Mr. Hillyard, Jan.; Mr. Lovemore, 
Master Hillyard ; Clodpole, Mr. Hillyard ;^Mrs. Brittle, 
Miss P. Hillysird; Damaris, Miss Hillyard; Lady Pride, 
Mrs. Hillyard. — To begin at eight o'clock : admission, Is 
children, 6d." 

8HAKSPEAR£*S COMMENTATORS IMITATED. 

'* Stilton cheese."— So, some of the old 
copies; yet the4to. 1600, reads ** Tilson:- But 
I confess the word Tibon gives me no idea. 
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I find saltan to be a village in Huntingdonshire, 
famous for its cheese — a fact which olearly evin- 
ces the propriety of the reading in the old copy, 
and justifies my emendation." Theobald. 

" Here we have a very critical note ! the word 
Tilson can give Mr. Theobald no idea. And it 
is true, words cannot give a man what nature 
has denied him. But, though our critic may.be 
ignorant of it« it is well known that, in the days of 
chivalry, Tilting was a very common amuse- 
ment in this country ; and I find, that, during the 
performance of these martial exercises, the spec- 
tators were frequently entertained with a sort of 
cheese, which, from the occasion for which it 
was made, was called Tilting, and afterward 
Tilson cheese. Mr. Theobald's emendation, as 
needless and truly absurd, ought, by all means, 
to be rejected." Warburton. 

'' The emendation, in my opinion, is not more 
absurd than the remark the learned annotator 
has made upon it. There is, indeed, a stupid 
error in some of the old copies. But discordant 
opinions are not always nugatory, and, by much 
agitation, the truth is elicited. I think Mr. The- 
obald's, alteration right." JoiiNsoN. 

*^ Stilton is a village in Huntingdonshire^ on the 
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great north road. Tilson, though not so well 
known, is a village in Leicestershire. In an old 
collection of songs, black letter, no date, we read 
** TihorCs homely fare," which all critics will 
allow, can only mean cheese. In an old MS., 
of which I remember neither the date nor the 
title, Tilson is said to abound in rich pasturage ; 
both which circumstances make it highly pro- 
bable, that our author wrote, not, as Mr. Theo- 
bald supposes, Stilton, but Tilson ; though I con- 
fess the passage is not without difficulty."—— 
Steevens. 

formidable rival. 

Is 1667, soon after the building of Drury Lane 
Theatre, both that and the Duke Street Theatre, 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, were so much injured by 
the attraction of a puppet show, in Salisbury 
Change, (then standing where Cecil Street in the 
Strand, now is,) that they were under the neces- 
sity of petitioning the King (Charles II.) to re- 
move it. 

DYING, ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 

Such an aversion have the French to any of 
the Dramatis Personce dying on the stage, that, 
in the Opera of " Artaxerxes," when Artabanes 
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falls lifeless in the ftrms of the^attendantSy hege* 
nerally giyes a Utile kicky as the curtain drops, as. 
a prelude, to shew that he has not violated the 
rules, by dying on the stage. 

ON ACTORS PAINTING. 

The late Mr. Waldron, who was an observing 
and faithful Giitic in all that related to the Drama/ 
states in' one of his notes — " Painting of the face 
was once carried to excess on the stage ; I have 
seen actors who were really older than the cha- 
racters they were to represent, mark their faces 
to such a degree, as if looking through a mask of 
wire. Garrick's skill, in the preparation of his 
face for the aged Lear and Lusignauy was as re- 
markable as his performance was admirable." 

DE LA MOTTe's PLAY OF*' INES DE CASTRO." 

This play, although very successful,' was great- 
ly censured by the critics. One day, as its au- 
thor was diverting away ennui in a Coffee House 
in Paris, he heard a knot of loquacious gentlemen 
abusing his drama ; and finding he was unknown 
to them, he joined heartily in abusing it hhnself — 
At length, one of the party yawned out " What 
shall we do with ourselves this evening?" on 
which De La Motte rejoined, with good-natured 
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severity, " Why, suppose we go to the seventy- 
second represenution of this d — d bad play." 

THE PRINTER TURNED DRAMATIST. 

A PRINTER at Paris wrote a Tragedy called 
" Joshua," which he printed in the most splen- 
did style, and sent a copy to the celebrated Bo- 
doni, a brother printer at Parma. Some time after- 
ward, he went into Italy, and paid Bodoni a visit. 
" Well," said he, ** what do you think of my Tra- 
gedy ?" — ** Full of beauties," exclaimed his friend. 
" Then you think," rejoined the author, " I shall 
acquire some fame by it ?•*—." It will immortalize 
you," was the reply. " And the characters, what 
do you say of them ?"— ' * The characters," said 
Bodoni, " are exquisite — perfect — especially the 
capitals.** 

FRENCHMAN, TEARS, AND UMBRELLA. 

A FRENCHMAN, on being taken to see Mrs. Sid- 
dons play Isabella, in the^'Fatal Marriage," allow-* 
ed her performance to be very fine, but said, that 
the pathetic effect was by no means equal to what 
he had witnessed in Paris, at the performance of a 
peiit piece, caWed *' Misanthropy and Repentance." 
** I was obliged," said he, " to bold my parasol 
over my head, to prevent my clothes from being 
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drenched with the showers of tears, which fell 
from the boxes over my head !** 

THE FORTUNE THEATRE. 

. The remains of this ancient Theatre are stiil 
standing, and are now divided into two paltry 
tenements, forming Nos. 61 and 62 in Golden 
Lane. They are decorated with the royal arms, 
but these Emblems present a miserable contrast 
with the '* base uses" to which the premises are 
now applied. The ground on which the Theatre 
stood, was occupied as a royal nursery for the 
children of Henry the Eighth ; Golden Lane being, 
at that period, (not, as at present, one of the most 
crowded and filthy situations in London,) but an 
airy lane, in the outskirts of the town. It was 
purchased, in the year 1600, by the celebrated 
Edward Alleyn, who rebuilt the greater part of 
it, at the expense of £520, a very considerable 
sum in those days, and converted the Nursery 
into a Theatre. This building took its name 
from a painting ox statue of Fortune placed in 
front of it, which is thus noticed in Heywood's 
English Travellers. 

" Old Li0.~- Sirrah ! come ! come down ! 
Reig, Not till my pardon's seai'd : Pll rather stand here, 
Like a slatue, in the foil front of your hoase. 



J 
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For ever ; like tkepietwre of Dtmg Fortune 
Before the fortune Pla^-hoase." 

It took fire on 29th December, 1621 , at twelve 
o'clock at night, and the whole of the interior of 
the building was consumed in less than two 
hours. Shortly after, it was again fitted up, on a 
large scale, and the company continued to per- 
form in it, until the suppression of the Theatres, in 
1648; when it was closed, in obedience to the 
proclamation, and was never afterwards re«opened 
as a play-house. 

ANN CATLEY. 

This celebrated vocalist, so popular in her 
day, was a striking example of what merit can 
do, unaided by birth or interest. She was born 
in 1745, in an alley, near Tower Hill,— "of pa- 
rentage obscure," — ^her father being a hackney 
coachman, (afterwards the keeper of a public 
house near Norwood,) and her mother a washer- 
woman. Her extraordinary vocal abilities soon 
discovered themselves ; for, at the early age of 
ten years, she sang at public houses, in her fa- 
ther's neighbourhood, and for the officers on 
duty in the Tower. 

Her musical talents soon spread their own 
fame; and one Bates^ a musician, who lived at 
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the west end of the town, entered into articles 
with her father, and took her apprentice; but 
Bates and Catley could not agree, and the for- 
mer, it is said, was once so provoked, as to threat- 
en to turn her out of ^oefB,' and sue her father 
for £200, the penalty of the bond executed when 
she was bound. 

Her first appearance was at Vauxhall, in the 
Summer of 1762 ; and, on the 8th of October, in 
the same year, she appeared at Covent Garden, 
for the first time on the stage, in the character of 
the Pastoral Nymph, in " Comus." 

The succeeding year, she became the object of 
public attention, from a very remarkable circum- 
stance. — Sir Francis Blake Delaval being smitten 
with her beauty, and understanding that the mas- 
ter and fair apprentice could not agree, resolv- 
ed on releasing her entirely from the coercion of 
Mr. Bates, and making her his mistress. Accord- 
ingly, it was agreed, that Sir Francis should pay 
Bates the penalty of the father's bond, and also 
give him two hundred pounds more, in lieu of 
what she might earn for him, by the engagement 
he had made for her with the managers of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and Marylebone Gardens. 
For this purpose, Mr. Fraine, an attorney, was or- 
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dered to draw up on paper a transfer of her indoi* 
tures from Bates to Sir Francis; and she and 
her mother were removed into lodgings, where 
she lived publicly with Sir Francis, was attended 
by his servants, and rode out wiih him every day. 

The attorney having made the father a party 
to the articles, waited on him to obtain his signa- 
ture and seal. Mr. Catley lived, at this time, with 
the very respectable Mr. Barclay, of Gheapside, 
as private coachman ; and having got possession 
of the articles, consulted Mr. Barclay on the na- 
ture of them. This gentleman, who was a Qua- 
ker, was shocked at the wickedness of transfer- 
ing a girl, by legal process, for the purpose of 
prostitution. He advised with his lawyer, who laid 
the case before counsel ; and, in the ensuing term, 
two motions were made to the court, founded on 
these articles. The first of these motions was, for a 
habeas corpus, directed to Sir Francis Blake De- 
laval, to bring the body of Anne Catley into court. 
The second was, for a rule to shew cause, why 
an indictment should not be granted against Sir 
Francis Blake Delaval, Bates, the master^ and 
Fraine, the attorney, for a conspiracy to prosti- 
tute Ann Catley, under the forms of law. 

On the ensuing day, our heroine, in conse- 
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quence of the habeas carpus^ appeared in court» 
accompanied by Sir Francis, and was then dis- 
charged out of his custody ; the affidavits for 
the prosecution were read, and a day was fixed 
for cause to be shewn. On the lady's release, 
her father attempted to seize her, and to carry 
her off by force. Sir Fletcher Norton, counsel 
for Sir Francis, immediately complained to the 
court, and the violent conduct of the father was 
very severely reprimanded by the Chief Justice, 
Earl Mansfield, who observed, that though the 
girl was not of legal age, she was at full years 
of discretion ; and the question being put, whe- 
ther she would return with her ("ather, or Sir 
Francis, she declared her attachment to the lat- 
ter, put her hand under his arjn, and, making a 
curtesy to the judges, and another to the bar, 
walked with him out of Westminster Hall, to his 
carriage, which waited at the gate, and carried;, 
them home. 

On cause being shewn, the Court were clearly 
of opinion, that the information should be grant- 
ed. l.ord Mansfield observed, that the Court of 
King's bench was custos morum of the country ; 
and had authority, especially where the offence 
was mixed with conspiracy contra bonot marts. 
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He called the premium given by Sir Francis to 
Bates, premium prostitutioniSf and cited the case 
of Sir Richard Sedley, in the reign of Charles 11. , 
to prove it. 

The consequence of this information against 
Sir Francis, Bates, and Fraine, was a trial ; and all 
the defendants being found guilty by the jury, 
were severally fined ; the whole expense of which, 
with the costs, to a very considerable amount, 
fell upon Sir Francis. 

After this, she visited the Sister Isle, where she 
met with great success. Many anecdotes are re- 
lated of her, while in Dublin : the following is 
amongst the most remarkable. — A merchant, 
who had a wife and family, having been smit- 
ten by her charms, sent her a billet-doux, re- 
questing an appointment to supper, and accom- 
panied his request with a large hamper of Cham- 
paigne. Catley returned his wine untouched, 
with a direction to the amorous trader's spouse, 
inclosing his note under cover. At supper, the 
wife declared she had a longing for Champaigne, 
and must have a glass : the husband reprobated 
such extravagance. ** But i will treat yon, my 
dear," said the wife : *' you may see, I have re- 
ceived a present :'* on which, she put Catley 's note 
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into his hands."— It is easy to conceire the de- 
lightful scene that ensued. 

Being always attentive to economy, she amas- 
sed a considerable fortune ; and when her attrac- 
tion failed, she was able to retire to independ- 
ence. Her last performance was in 1784. 

LEE. 

Lee wrote the tragedy of *:* Alexander/' while 
in Bedlam. One night, when he was employed 
upon it by moonlight, a cloud passing along 
Covered part of the moon, so as to make it 
almost dark, when Lee exclaimed, " Arise, Ju- 
piter, and snuff (he moon !^ No sooner had he 
spoken, than the cloud instantly covered the 
whole face of the moon, so as to make it quite 
dark ; when he exclaimed again, " Ye envious 
Gods, youVe snuffed it out !" 

THE VOLUMINOUS DRAMATIST. 

Hans Saches was a Nuremberg shoemaker, 
born in that city, in 1494. He was instructed by 
the Master-Singers (Meister-Sanger,) who suc- 
ceeded the Troubadours, in the praiseworthy Art 
of Poetry; and continued to make verses and 
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shoes, plays and pumps, boots and books alter* 
nately, tintil the seventy-serenlh year of his. agjd i 
when, oti taking an inventory of his poetical stocky 
he found that he had filled thirty folio volumefty 
all written with his own hand. These consisted 
of 4200 mastership songs^ 208 comedies, trage- 
dies, and farces, (some of which were extended 
to 7 acts,) 1700 fables, tales» and miscellaneous 
poems, and 73 derotional, military,and love-songs, 
making a aiim total of 61S1 pieces, great and 
small. Out of these, we are informed, he culled 
as niany as filled three massy folios, which were 
published in 155d-*-6l :• and another edition be- 
ing called for, he increased his three volumes folio 
abridgment, with selections from bis other workl. 
This is an instance of fertility of invention, un^ 
equalled even by Lope de Vega himself. He is 
said to have been the first among the Germans 
who distinguished Tragedy from Comedy. 

THE FAT ACTOR AKD TIJE RUSTIC. 

Carbival Wolssy was a man 

'* Of an unbounded stomach,'^ Shakspeare says ; 

Meaning, in metaphor, for ever puling 

To swell beyond bi^ aise and qpan. 

But had he seen a pla]j^r of our days 

Enacting FalstafT without stuffing, 

VOL. !• K 
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He would have own'd that Wolsey's bulk ideal 

Equaird not that within the bounds 

This actor's belt surrounds. 

Which is moreover all alive 'and real. 

This Player, when the peace enabled shoals of 
our odd fishes 
To visit every clime beneath the poles. 
Swam with the stream a histrionic kraken, 

although his wishes 
Must in this proceeding be mistaken; 
For he went out professionally bent. 
To 'see how money might be made, not spent. 
' In this most laudable employ 
He found himselfat Lisle one afternoon ; 
And that he might the breeze enjoy, 
And catch a peep at the ascending moon. 
Out of the town he took a stroll. 
Refreshing in the fields his soul 
With sight of trees and streams, and snowy 

fleeces, : ■ • - 

And thought of crowded houses and new pieces. 

When we are pleasiantly employM, time flies. 
He counted up his profits to the skies. 
Until the moon began to shine. 
On which he gaz'd awhile, and then 
Puird out his watch and cried-^** Past nine ! 
Why, zounds ! they shut the gates at ten !'* 
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Backwards he tam'd his steps instanier, 
Stamping along with might and main» 
Ai|d though 'tis plain 
He couldn't gallop, trot, or canter. 
Those, who had seen him would confess that he 
-Marched well, for such obesity. 

Eyeing his watch, and how his forehead mop- 
ping, 
He puff 'd and blew along the road. 
Afraid of melting,— more afraid of stopping — 
•When in his path he met a clown 
Returning from the town. 
** Tell me,'- he panted in a thawing state, 
''Dost think I can get in, friend, at the gate ?" 
' " Get in !'* replied the hesitating loon, 
Measurmg with his eye the bulky weight ; 
>''' Why-^— yes, sir, I should think you might, 

A load of hay went in this trftemoon^* 

LE SAGE. 

Le Saoe, the author of Gil Bias, had written 
a play called '^Turcaret,*' which was very sevete 
'Upon the farmers^general, whose avarice and ra- 
pacity were exposed with admirable spirit. They 
offered the author, says Baron Grimm, a hundred 
•thousand livres to suppress it; but Le Sage 
. though in extreme poveSr^^ rejected the Offer, pre- 
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ferrin^ the gratification of his satirical rerei^e, 
to making bis fortmie« 

6ARRICK AND THE WHITHC^i|ir£.L BUTCHER. 

When Garrick first came upoin the stage, and 
one very sultry eTeniogy in the tnonth of May, 
performed the character of Lear, in the four 
first acts he rec^ved the customary tokens of ap« 
plause; at the conclusion of the fifth, when he 
wept over the body of Cordelia, every eye caught 
the soft infection; the big round tear ran down 
every cheek. At this interesting moment, to the 
astonishment of all present, his face assumed a 
new character, and his whole frame appeared 
agitated by a new passion ; it was not tragic, forh^ 
was evidently endeavouring to suppress a laugh. 
In a few seconds, the attendant nobles appeared 
to be affected in the same manner ; and the bean- 
teous Cordelia, who reclined upon a crimson 
couch, opening her eyes to see what occasioned 
the interruption, leaped ftovti her so^^ and with 
the Majesty of England, and the gallant Kent, ran 
laughing €^ the stage. The audience ^buld not 
account for so strange a termination of a 
tragedy, in any other way, than by supposing the 
dramaiu person^iobt seized by a sndden frenfty ; 
but their risibility had a diffef«iit source .-^ 
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A Wbiteehapel Butcher, s^ftted io the oefttre of the 
firMt bescb of the pit, wts accofnfjaoied by fait 
Qi^t^y who^ being accustomed to git on the same 
seat as bis master at home, thought Aaturally 
enough that he might enjoy the same privilege 
here. The Butcher sat back, and the quadruped, 
finding a fair opening, got upon the bench, and 
fixing his fore paws on the rails of the orchestra, 
peered at the performers with as upright an head, 
and as grave an air, as the most sagacions critic of 
the day. Our corpulent slaughterman was made 
of ** melting stuff," and not being accustomed 
to a play-house heat, found himself much oppres- 
sed by the weight of a large and w^H-powdered 
Sunday peruke, which, ^ the gratification of 
cooling his head, he pulled off, and placed on 
the head of the mastiff. The dog, being in so 
conspicuous a situation, > caught the eye of 
Garrick and the other performers. A mastiff 
in a church-warden's wig was too much; it 
would have provoked laughter in Lear himself, at 
the moment he was most distressed, — no wonder 
that it had such an effect upon his representa- 
tive. 

PUILDAEN ACTORS. , 

The following Epitaph, the elegant and 
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§;racefu1 simplicity of wliicli has seldom been snr-^ 
passed^ was written by Ben Jonson on Salathiel 
Pavy, one of the '' children of Queen Elizabeth's 
Chapel/' more asually called " the Children of 
Powles/' who acted at the Black-friars. 

Weep with me, all you that read 

This little storj ; 
And know, for whom a tear you shed 

Death's self is sorry. 
Twas a child that so did thrive 

In grace and feature. 
As Heaven and Nature seem'd to strive 

Which own'd the creature. 
Years he number'd scarce thirteen. 

When Fates tum*d crufel. 
Yet three fiird Zodiacs had he been 

The Stage's jewel; 
And did act (what now we moan) 

Old men so duly. 
As, sooth, the Farce thought him one. 

He play'd so truly. 
So, by error^to his fate • 

They all consented ; 
But viewing him since (alas ! too late !) 

They have repented ; 
And have sought (to give new birth) 

In baths to steep him ; 
But being so much too good for Earthy 

Heaven vows to keep him. 
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The *' Children of Powtes" . appear, at the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, to have 
become rather formidable rivfids to the more re* 
g^lar actors of the Fortune, Globe, &c. Several 
of Ben Jonson's earlier plays were performed, in 
the first instance, by them ; and Shakspeare himr 
self shows, in his Hamlet, considerable manage- 
rial jealousy, at the success of .the ** eyasses.'/ 
The current complaint against them was, that 
they gave the public but little novelty, and this 
is neatly touched in. the. folio wing quotation from 
'' Pasquil and Katharine." 

I saw the children of Powles last night. 

And/ troth, they pleased me prettie, prettie well ; 

The Apes, in time, will do it handsomely. 

Pla. r frith, 

I like the audience thatfrequenteth there 
With much applause : a man shall not.be choak't 
With the (strong) stench of garlic, nor be pasted 
To the barmy jacket of a beer brewer. 

Bra» Tis a good gentle audience, and I hope 
The boys will come one day into request. 

Pla» Ay, an' they had good plays ; but they produce 
Such musty fopperies of antiquity. 
And do not suit the humorous age's backs 
. With clothes in fashion. 
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. BLEAKOK GWYNNB. 

This celebrated female, at her first setting out 
in the wotld, sold oranges in the play-house* 
Her person, though bdow the middle size, was 
well turned ; she had a good natural air, and a 
sprightliness that promised every thing in co* 
medy, and she in a short time became eminent in 
the profession. She acted the most spirited 
iliid fantastic parts, and spoke a prologue «nd 
epilogue with admirable address. 

The immediate cause of her becoming the 
object of Charles's affection, is related as follows : 
— At the Duke's Theatre, under Killigrew's pa- 
tent, the celebrated Nokee appeared in a hat 
larger than that usually assigned to Pistol, which 
diverted the audience so much as to help off a 
bad play. Drydon, in return, oansed a hat to be 
made of the circumference of a large coach 
wheel, and made Mrs. Gwynne deliver an epilogue 
under it, with the brim stretched out to its utmost 
horizontal extension. No sooner did she appear 
in this strange dress, than the house was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Among the rest, the King 
gave her the fullest proof of his approbation, by 
going behind the scenes aft^r the play, and 
taking her home in his own coach to sup with 
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kim. Neli, who knew how to ■umic.eycry thing 
ndienkMis abomt the co«rt, preeently ingratiated 
hemelf with the merry Sovereign, and retained a 
considerable share in hit affections to the time of 
his death. '' I am ashamed/' says Mr. Pegge, in 
hia €tiriaiia, ** to confess, that i find Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynne afnong the ladies of the Piivy Chunber 
to Queen Catharine." 

Her residence w«s in Pall Mall, in the hoose 
afterwards Dr. Graham's Tensile of Heakh» and 
now Payne» the bookseller's. She was mnoifioent 
in her charities, and she instigated the King to 
erect Chelsea Hospital, as an asylum for die* 
aibled soldiers. The ground on wliich it stands 
was g ven by her as an encouragnnent of theds*- 

«gn. 

* Mrs. Chrynne had, by the King, two sons, of 
wbnm the elder was successiTely created Eatl of 
Burford, and Duke of St. Albans (and hence the 
fmeseat title) Lord Beanderc ; the younger chad 
at Paris in 1680. ^8he survived her royal fro^- 
lector a few years, and died in 1691. 

SHAKSPEARE TEUSUS BURBIDGE. 

0<VE evening, when the tragedy of ^ Riefaavd 
UL*' was to be acted, the poet observed a saMurt 
damsel trip b^iind the scenes, and diiy whisper 
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to Borbidge (a favourite player, and an iDtimate 
of Shakspeare, who was to perform the part of 
Richard) that her master had gone out of town 
in the morniogy and that her mistress would be 
glad of his company after the play, and . that she 
begged to know what signal he would use. 
*^ Three taps on the door, my dear, and *Tis I, 
Richard the Third," was the answer which Burbidge 
returned. The girl decamped, and Shakspeare, 
whose curiosity was by this time sufficiently ex- 
cited, followed her steps till he saw her enter a 
house in the city. He found, on making inquiry 
in the neighbourhood, that the owner of the man- 
sion was a wealthy merchant, but superannuated, 
and who was exceedingly jealous of his young 
wife. At length, the hour of rendezvous ap- 
proached ; and the poet, having given the ap- 
pointed signal, obtained instaataneous admit- 
tance. Nothing could equal the indignation of 
the lady, when she found herself in the arms 
of a stranger. He flattered and vowed ; she 
frowned and stormed : but it was not in woman 
to resist the soft eloquence of a Shakspeare ; in a 
word, the bard supplanted the player. The re- 
presentative of Richard, appeared : no sooner 

I 

had he given the appointed number of taps^ than 
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Shakspeare, putdng his head oat of the windov, 
demanded his business. '* Tis I, 'tis I, Richard 
the Third/' replied the impatient Barbidge. 
" Richard !" rejoined the other, " Knave, begone ! 
know, that WUUam the Conqueror reigned before 
Richard the Third." 

LINTON, THE MURDERED MUSICIAN. 

Linton^ a musician belonging to the orchestra 
of Covent Garden Theatre, was murdered by 
street robbers^ who were afterwards discovered, 
and executed. A play was given for the benefit 
of his widow and children, and, the day prece- 
ding the performance, the following appeared in 
one of the public prints : 

^ Theatre Royal Covent Garden, 
** For the benefit of Mrs* Linton, ^-c. 

^* * The widow/ said Charity, whisperyiig me 
in the ear,. * musthave your mite ; watt;.upon her 
with a guinea, and purchase a box ticket.' 

^' 'You .may have one. for five shillings/ ob* 
servi^ Avarice, pulling me by the elbow. 

'^ My .hand was in my pocket, and the guinea,r 
which was between my fio^eir and thumb, slipped 
out« 
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'* * Yes/ said I, ^ she shall have my five shiU 
Itqgs.' 

** * Good Heaven I' exclaimed Justice, * what 
9xe you about ? Five shill ings ! then you get value 
received for your money/ 

" * And I shall owe you no thanks/ added Char 
rity, laying her hand on my heart, and leading me 
on the way to the widow's house. 

" Taking the knocker in my left hand, my whole 
frame trembled. Looking round, I saw Avarice turn 
the corner of the street, and I found all the 
money grasped in my hand. 

** * Is your mother at home, my dear ?' said I, 
to a child who conducted me into a parlour. 

'^ * Yes/ answered th& infant, ' but my father 
has not been at home for a grettt while \ Aat is 
his harpsichord, and that is Ms violin> he used to 
play on them for me.' 

** * Shfidl t play you a t^»e, my boy V said !• 

*^ * No, sir/ answered the boy, * my mo&ev 
wiU not let them be touched; fcr, sinoe «ny father 
went abroad, music makes her cry, and then we 
ail cry.* I looked on the vioKn — it was unstrung. 
I touched the harpsiebord — it was out of tuiie» 
Had the lyre of Orpheus sounded in my ear^ it 
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would not have insioiiated into mj heart thrills of 
sensibility equal to what I felt — it was the spirit 
In unison with the flesh. 

" * I hear my mother on the stairs/ said the 
child. I shook him by the hand. ^ Give her this, 
my lad/ said I, and left the house. 

** It rained — I called a coach — drove to a coffee 
house, but not having a farthing in my pockety 
borrowed a shilling at the bar/' 

NAT. LEE. 

Gibber says, that Lee '' was so pathetic a 
reader of his own scenes, that I have been in- 
forined by an actor who was present, that while 
Lee was reading to Major Mohun at a rehearsal, 
Mohun, in th^ warmth of his admiration, threw 
down his part, and said, * Unless I were able to 
play as well as you read it^ to what purpose 
should I undertake it V And yet," continues 
Gibber, " this very author, whose eloquence 
raised such admiration in so capital an actor, 
when he aitempted to be an actor himself, soon 
quitted the stage, in an honest despair of ever 
making any figure there." — ^The part which Lee 
attempted, and failed in, was Duncan, in Sir Wil- 
liam D'Avenant's alteration of Madbeth. 
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MOLI£RE's TARTUFFE. 



This comedy^ owing to the influence of the £c* 
clesiastics, was suppressed, after it had heen acted 
a few nights, although, at the same time, a very 
profane farce was permitted to have a long run. — 
When Louis XIV. expressed to the Prince of 
Cond6 his wonder at the diiferent fates of these 
two pieces, and asked the reason of it, the 
Prince answered, ^* In the farce. Religion only is 
ridiculed ; but Moliere, in the ' TartufFe/ has at- 
tacked even the PriettsT 

Voltaire's alzire. 
When the tragedy of" Alzire,** by Voltaire, was 
first performed, it was busily whispered, that ft 
was not his own work. " I wish it may not be," 
said a man of wit. " Why so T asked a person 
present. '' Because," answered he, ** we should 
then have two good poets, instead of one.'' - 

CREBILLON. 

Whek Crebillon was composing his Tragedy 
of " Catiline," a friend * called on him, and was 
surprised to see four large ravens sitting' at his 
elbows. " Walk geritlyi my good friend," said the 
•Poet, '* walk gently, or you will put my conspira- 
tors to flight." 
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WILL OF A SPANISH ACTOR. 

» 

A performer of the Theatre Royal of Madrid 
left orders in his will, that a vast number of mas- 
ses should be performed for the repose of his 
soul. — ^The will declared, that all that was more 
than sufficient to deliver him from purgatory, should 
revert to his comrades. The actors of the Second 
I'heatre laid claim to this eventful succession ; 
but the King's company would not yield a single 
mass. A law suit was the result. The actresses 
took up arms, and went about to solicit the 
judges. Those of the Grand Theatre were both 
handsomer and more numerous than their oppo- 
nents ; they gained all the votes, doubtless, be- 
cause they stood much more in need of indulg- 
ence. 

WHIMSICAL FLAY BILL. 

At the Theatre of .St. Ferdinand, at Palermo, 
in 1807, it was announced by bill, that 

" Gasper Grifori, a boy of six years old, for 
his benefit night, shall expose on the stage four 
languages in mask, to-wit, English, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian, with a hob-goblin lackey, 
a Greek tragic, a Lappaneo Spanish and French 
servant." 
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molierb's study of itature. 
It is said, that MoHere read his Comedies to an 
elderly female servant, named Laforet, and when 
he perceived that the passages which he intended 
to be laughable and humourous had no effect on 
her, he altered them. He also required the play- 
ers to bring their children to the rehearsals, that 
he might form his opinion of different passages^ 
from the natural expression of their emotions. 



shakspeare's plats. 



Some literary lounger, with more enthusiasm 
than common sense, has been at the pains to 
make the following calculation of Shakspeare's 
Plays, containing the exact number of lines com- 
prised in each of the admired dramas of our im- 
mortal Bard. — In this calculation, which is made 
from Bell's Edition, is not included any of his 
Poems, which were, however, of considerable 
length. 

Winter's Tale • f>«3343 

Twelfth Night. t609 

Comedy of Errors • • • • 180T 

Measure for Measore • • • • • • •t9i4 

Tempest '22*5 

Merchant of Venic S709 

Love*8 Labour Lost. «... ....«.• • .2IS14 

Much Ado about Nothing S78r 
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AsyooLiieit f7R0 

Taming of the Shrew ••••••• t285 

Meny WWes of Windsor • • • S8S9 

Two Gentlemen of Verona tSOt 

KbgJohn * f759 

Richard the 2nd S794 

Midsmnmer-Night's Dream tl8S 

All's Well that Ends Well • - • 3094 

King Henry IV. VART I. 3116 

PART II S865 

Hen ry V • 3 J 7 « 

Henry VI. part i • 2695 

FART II • 3«9J 

PART ill. •....•►*-•-. a9lS 

Richard Til .3659 

Htewy VIII 3475 

Hamlet -..4058 

Macbetfi «S41 

Othello '...' 3564 

Timon of Athens • 2490 

Antony and Cleopatra* * • •3569 

King Lear *..*3442 

Cjmbeline • • • • 3748 

Coriolanas •••• .3757 

Jolius Caesar '• * • 9699 

Romeo and Joliet • • * 3057 

Titqs Andronicns * . • 2580 

TroUus and Cresstda •••• 3575 

105,972 
VOL. I. I 
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C0M£1>Y IN PERFECTION. 

Authors are gometimes singularly happy in 
striking put original ideas, but few have equalled 
the facetious conceptions of a Mn Henry Higden,a 
dramatic writer of the seventeenth century. This 
humorous gentleman wrote a comedy , called ** The 
Wary Widow/' in which he introduced so many 
drinking scenes, that the actors were completely 
drunk before the end of the third act, and being 
therefore unable to proceed with this " Pleasant 
Comedy," they very properly dismissed the audi- 
ence, who, if they were not satisfied with this pleas- 
ing display, must have been unreasonable indeed c 

JOHN KEMBLE AND POWELL. 

In one of John Kemble's visits to Dublin, he 
was accompanied by Powell, who played what, 
according to green room technicals, is called — 
second to him. The Play, on the night in ques- 
tion, was " Hamlet." — Hamlet, Mr. Kemble, and 
Horatio, Mr. PowelL The night was excessively 
warm, and poor Powell very thirsty ; he request- 
ed one of the servants to procure him a glass of 
rum and water, which was immediately complied 
with, and placed on the prompter's desk, where 
the thirsty scholar soon found an opportunity of 
giving his royal companion the slip, and repairing 
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ihitber. The grog was swallowed^ aiid.\tf(pra^ joid* 
ed his princely friend,, and moraliaed over the mor- 
Ud remains of the defunct jester, ^* aUs, poor Yo- 
rick !" The glass was sent for by the I.andiady> and 
on its being brougl^t to her, what was her sarpriae 
and apprehension, when, on ex^mioiDg some odd- 
looking sediment in the bottom, she fou^d (or fan- 
cied) l^e grog had been made in a glass contain- 
ing an ounce of red 4rsemc» (as she called it,) that 
her husband had purchased to kill rats. Away she 
flew to the Theatre. In her rushing ps^t the door- 
keeper, off went her cap, and her gay *' (grey) 
tresses sported in the wind/' Into the green-room 
she bounced, and anxiously inquired for the gen- 
tleman who drank rum and water out of the glass 
she held in her haidd. Powell was enterii^ 
the green-room, and heard the inquiry. '' 'Twas 
I, ma'am, and what then ?" — " Was it you, sir ? O ! 
Heaven send you.an easy death, sir I For if you are 
not already dead,, you'll die in an hour — your ho- 
nour has swallowed poison,'^ — " The Devil I have ! 
—don't say so, woman," (throwing himself on a 
sofa.) " O dear ! my head swims ; send for a sur- 
geon — I'm murdered."At that moment was bawled 
" HcratiQ, the stage waits.*^ — " I can't come--*rm 
a dead man— tell Kemble, I'm poisoned." Present* 
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]y in walked the great man. ** My dear friend, 
what's the matter?" — ** O, sir, I have swallowed 
an ounce of arsenic, I feel myself swelling : I am 
a dead man/' — "6, nevermind, well send for a 
doctor ; but, come on. Horatio, the stage waits,** — 
"Sir, 'tis impossible, Fm dying." — " O, come 
along, we must not allow the stage to wait ;" and 
The Prince of Denmark absolutely bore off, or ra- 
ther bore on, to the stage his poisoned friend and 
schoolfellow. Poor Horatio, at every interval, 
walked to the win^f, to inquire of the prompter, if 
he did not think he was swelling ; and again, to the 
opposite side, to inquire if the doctor was Qome. 
He now perceived there was a smile playing 
about the mouth of the stern Laertes, who was 
waiting for his ctie. Poor Powell began to have 
hopes there was not the danger that he feared of 
his ^* visiting that bourne, from whence no travel- 
ler returns ;" and his joy was complete when he 
went off, and was informed that the kind-hearted 
landlady had no grounds for the apprehension, as 
the red arsenic was nothing more than a little 
red paint, vfYuchene of the supernumeraries had 
thrown into the glass, in his hurry to go on after 
painting his face, and* that in the interim of 
Horatio's drinking, and the glass being sent for. 
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PANTOMIME. 

TaBinventors of this extraordinary art were two 
obscure Romans, named Pylades and Bathyllus, 
who, as we are told by Zozimeus, were rivals in its 
profession, in the reign of Augustus Cmsar. Pan- 
tomime was the name given to the performer, not 
to the piece, and the admiration bestowed on 
this rank and species of comedian was, atone time, 
carried beyond that, given to any other performer. 
Cassiodorus, indeed, has thus designated them : 
** Men whose eloquent hands had a tongue, as it 
were, on the top of each finger — ^men who spoke 
while they were silent, and knew how to make an 
entire recital without opening their mouths-^men, 
in short, whom Polyhymnia had formed, in order 
to shew there was no necessity for articulating, 
in order to convey our thoughts." There is an 
abundance of anecdote handed down by Lucian, 
and other writers of that age, which sufficiently 
proves the high opinion then entertained of them. 
Pantomime flourished in Rome, for about two 
centuries, with very great success, and finally sunk 
in the general annihilation of the sciences and 
literature in general, in that Country. It lingered, 
however, and still does, in Italy. In our own 
country, it has arrived to a great degree of perfee- 
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tion; and, for tbe atUtiAtaent of excellence in thi» 
art, we are indebted to the late Mr. John Rich, the 
original Patentee and Manager of Cti^vent Garden 
Theatre. In this particular department, Mr. R. 
waa postesaed of the greatest taste. He had ac- 
4«iir6d considerable reputation by his own per* 
formance of the motley hero under the assu- 
med nsfoe of Xim, Junr. (being thus designated 
in the bills of the day, and in the titles of the 
Piantbrn^es which he published) ; and it is most 
probable, that the great reputation he obtained as 
ifarkquin might have arisen, in some measure, 
firom the splendour mth which he produced these 
piedes, and from his being the first performer who 
had rendered the character at all intelligible in 
this country. Since the period of Mr. Rich's 
exhibitions, Pantomime has increase rapidly in 
popularity ; and, at Covent Garden Theatre more 
especially, has attained its chief eminence. This 
may be Easily accounted for, as it is much easier 
to find both Managers to comprehend, and Actors 
to personate, the vagaries of Harlequin and Clown 
than the sublimities of Shakspeare and Otway. 

THE actor's last SHIFT. 

Chetwood relates the following anecdote, the 
subject of which occurred in the beginning of the 
18th century. 
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f* It was a custom, at that time, for peirsons of 
the first rank and distinction, to give their birth- 
<]ay suits to the most distinguished Actors. I 
think, Mr. Thurmond was honoured by General 
Ingoldeley i^ith his. Bpt his finaaces being at 
at the last tide of ebb, the rich suit was. put in 
buokle (a cant word for forty-in-the-hnndved in- 
terest). One night, notice was given that the 
General would be present with his suite at ibe 
play, and all the peqrformers on the stage were 
preparing to dress out in tt« suits presented. 
The spouse of Johnny (as he was commonly cal^ 
led) tried all her arts to per«uade Mr. Holdfast 
the pawnbroker, (as it fell out, his real name,) to 
let go the clothes for that evening, to be returned 
when the play was over, but all the arguments were 
fruitless ; — nothing but the ready ^ or a pledge of, 
at least, equal value. Such people would have 
despised a Demosthenes or a Cicero, with all 
their rhetorical flourishes, if their oratorian gowns 
had been m pledge. Well, what must be 
done ? The whole family in confusion and all at 
their wits' end ; disgrace, with her glaring eyes 
and distended mouth, ready to devour. Fatal 
appearance ! At last, Winuy, the wife, (that is Win- 
nifrede) putting on a composed countenance, but 
alas ! with a troubled hearti stept to a neighbour* 
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10^ tavern, and bespoke a yery hot negat, to 
comfort Johnny in the great part he was to per- 
form that night, begging to have the silver tan- 
kafd with the lid, because, as she said, a coverings 
and the veAic^e of silver, would retain heat longer 
than any other metal. The request was complied 
with — the negos carried to the play-house, piping 
hot — popped into a vile earthen mug — the tank* 
ard (Targent travelled incog, under her apron, like 
the Persian ladies, veiled, — ^popped into the pawn- 
broker's hands, in exchange for the suit, which 
was put on, and played its part with the rest of the 
wardrobe. — When iu (duty was over, the tankard 
was carried back to remain in its old repository. 
And, when the tide flowed with its lunar influ- 
ence, the stranded suit was wafted into safe har- 
bour again, after paying a little for dry docking.** 

LOPEZ DE VEGA. 

The facility of composition possessed by Lo- 
pez de Vega was without a parallel: at Toledo, 
he once wrote Ave comedies in fifteen days, read- 
ing them as he proceeded, in a private house, to 
Joseph de Valdevieso. Juan Perez de Montal- 
van relates, that a comedy being wanted for the 
Carnival, at Madrid, Lopez and he united to com- 
pose one as fast as they could. Lopez took the 
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first act, and Montalfan the second, which Aty 
wrote in two days> and the third act they divided « 
taking eight sheets each. Montalvan, seeing 
that Lopez wrote faster than he could, rose at two 
in the morning, and having finished his part by 
^ven,.he went to look for Lopez, whom he found 
in the garden looking at an orange tree that was 
frozen. He inquired what progress he had made 
in the play, when Lopez replied, ** At five o'clock 
this morning' I began to write, and finished the 
comedy an hour ago, since which I have break- 
fasted and written one hundred and fifty verses ; 
I have also watered the garden, and am now 
pretty well tired/* He then read to Montalvan 
the eight sheets of the play, and the hundred and 
fifty verses* 

WTGHZELET, AND THB COUNTESS OV DROe* 

HSDA. 

Wtcherley being at Tunbridge for the benefit 
of his health, was walking, one day, on the Wells- 
walk, with his friend, Mr. Fairbeard, of Gray's 
Inn; and just as he came up to a bookseiier's 
shop, the Countess of Drogheda, a young widow, 
rich, noble, and beautiful, came to the book- 
seller and inquired for the ** Plain Dealer/'— -» 
^* Madam," said Mr. Fairbeard, ^' since you 
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are for the Plain DeeJer, tbeje he ie for you,*' 
poahmg Wychedey towarde h^. 5* Yes/' «ays 
Wycherley, ^' this lady caa b^r plain dealing ; 
for 3be appears to be so. aceomplisbed, that what 
would becompUme^t ciaid Ip others^ would be 
plain dealing spoken to Jhei:." — '^Nis^ tnilyy sir," 
ftsud the Cottntess^ " I am not wi^ioiit my fauks, 
any more than the rested my se^; ^nd yet, 
riove plain dealing, and am never more fond of 
it than when it tells me of them/* — ^* Then, ma- 
dam/' says Mr, Fcurbeard^ ^* you and the Plain 
Pealer seem designed by Heavea for each otheor/* 
-r^rln shorty Wycherley walked with the Countess, 
waited upon her home, visited her daily while &he 
Uras at Tunbridge, ai\d, afterwards, in Londim, 
where, in a little time, marriage was OMicluded 
between them* But this match, so promiaing, in 
appearance, to his fortunes and happiness, was the 
actual ruin of both ; for it cauaed him to lose the 
King^s favour for som^ years, until the refuresen- 
tation of one of Ins comedies again reconciled 
James II. to its author. 

THEATRICAL BILL. 

At a play acted in 151 1, on the feast of St. 
Margaret, the following dtsbursem^ts were made 
as the charges of the Exhibition. 
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To miniciaas, for which thej were booiid to perfoffm 

three nights • • • • 5 6 

For players, in bread and ale . . . . 3 1 

For decoration^, dresses, and plaj>books . . 1 O^ 

To John Hobbard, Prlesr, and aiitlior of the piece S 8 

For the place in which the repretentatkm was held 10 

For furniture .. .. .. 1^ 

For fish and bread • • - • 4 

For painting three phantoms and devils • • 6 

And for four chickens for the Hero . . 4 

BARON AND MOLIERE. 

Most readers oi Theatrical History well know, 
diat a French actor, named Baro», was the fine 
gentleman of ^e Company superintended by the 
immortal Moli^rey and the mostfamaos performer 
of his day. Baron began, by being the infant 
Bosdus of that age. When a child, his relations, 
wishing to get rtd oi him, articled him for fire 
years to a woman who had a company of chil- 
dren performers ; and so great were the abilities 
of Baron, that he drew vast multitudes to the 
Theatre, and filled the pockets of his mistress. 
She, however, presently emptied them with a 
lover, and, in her distress, applied to MoH^e, 
whose known generosity was great; requesting 
him to lend her his Theatre for three days, th^t 
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she might hire another from the profiti^. TKe 
first day was fortunate, and, on the second, the 
Theatre and stage were so crowded, that her 
profits exceeded a thousand crowns. Moli^re, 
heing indisposed, had not een Baron; biit 
hearing the young actor so highly prai ed, he at- 
tended at the third representation. The come- 
dians of the company were all present, and ex- 
ceedingly surprised, especially the actress Du 
Parc^ who that night in\ ited Baron to supper. 
The young actor, hardly knowing how to behave 
under so many caresses, gave his promise to go 
with her; but Moli^re also invited him to supper ; 
and so great was his influence, that Baron durst 
not say he was engaged. Nor was Du Pare of- 
fended at the breach of promise. Moli^re ob- 
served and questioned the oy all supper time, 
gave him a bed at * his house, and sent for his 
tailor, who received an order to bring a new suit 
of clothes for Baron, by nine o'clock the next 
morning. When the hour came, the boy was no 
less amazed than delighted at the change ; and, 
prompted by the tailor, went to return thanks to 
Moli^re, who not only received him kindly, but 
gave him six louis d'ors for pocket money. All 
this was like a dream to a child of twelve years 
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old, who bad loog^ been witb persons of a different 
description, and by whom, had . he remained 
with them, his genius for the stage woold have 
been ruined. This thought affected Moli^re; 
and he asked the boy, ** what he most desired V* 
** TostaywithyoUffor ever" replied Baron, " ihat 
I nux^ show my graiiiude.*' — '* If so/' answered 
Moli^re, ** you shall have your wish : I have al- 
ready obtained his Majesty's order for that pur- 
pose." — Moli^re was as intimate, and as much a 
favourite with the King, as a man so situated 
could possibly be. The mistress of Baron, en- 
raged at the loss of such a source of wealth, fu- 
riously entered the chamber of Moli^re, with a 
pistol in each hand, declaring, that she would 
shoot him through the head, if he did not give 
her back the boy. Moli^re, tranquil and unmo- 
ved, said to the servant, Take that woman away. 
His fortitude had such an effect on her, that she 
suddenly dropt the pistols, threw herself at his 
feet, implored him witb tears to restore Baron to 
her, and drew a picture of the misery to which 
herself and family would be reduced, should he 
not comply. Moli^re showed her the order of the 
King ; and finding she had no hope, she entreated 
Moli^re to let Baron play three days for her 
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profit — " Not only three^ but eight," replied 
Moli^re, '* on coiidition; that he do not go home 
with you, and that the person I send with him 
shall bring him back to me, each day, as soon as 
the play is ended.*' — ^By thpse eight performances, 
she obtained a sufficient sum to settle herself at 
Paris* The kind and virtuous Motive took no 
less care of the morals than of the education of 
the boy, who became a worthy man, and, after 
his benefactor's death> long continued the chief 
support of the stage. 

THE RED BULL THEATRE. 

This was a large house, standing on a plot of 
ground, called Red Bull Yard, near the Nor- 
thern end of St. John's Street, Clerkenwell. 
T^iis place retained its name till the beginning 
of the last century, when it was christened 
Woodbridge Street; it is a narrow, dirty ave- 
nue, the first tumtog on the left above Aylesbury 
Street. The poor players, when suppressed 
by the Puritans, frequently assembled at this 
place, during Christmas and Bartholomew Fair, 
on the summons of Alexander Gofie, the oelebra- 
brated Woman-actpr of theBlackfriars Company. 
During the suspension of stage-plays, under the 
Commonwealth, this house was highly celebrated 
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for its Drolk, which consisted in selections from 
the comic scenes of Shakspearej Fletcher, &c. and 
which were put together by one Robert Cox. This 
was the nearest approach to the regular drama on 
which they dared to venture, and even this was 
done iat the risk of inprisdnment, which they some- 
timeis actually suffered for their performances. A 
collection of llieseDroUSy published in 1672, exhi- 
bits a highly ciiHous and interesting Frontispiece, 
representing the interior of the Theatre, with a sin- 
gularly incongruous variety of characters upon 
the stage. These consist of Sir John Fahtaffy and 
Dame Quickly ; Claitse;\n Hbs <' Beggars Bush ;*' 
the French dancing master^ from the Duke of 
Newcastle's " Coniedyof Variety , "and the Change^ 
ling and the Simpleton, from a piece written by 
himself. A figure advancing from behind the 
curtain, with a label in. his mouth, represents 
Green, in the character of Bubble, in Croker^s 
Comedy afterwards called* in honour of that ce- 
lebrated Actor, and in allusion to the phrase 
which he has constantly in his mouth during the 
play, " Green's Tu quoque." This Collection is ex- 
tremely scarce, and hardly procurable atanyprice. 
Previous to the suppression of the Theatres, 
the Red Bull appears to have been of an inferfor 
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rank, for, in a Poem addressed to Sir Wm. 
D'Avenanty ia 1633, it is described as 

<* That degenemte SUg« 
Where none of th' nntaned kennel can reheane 
A line of lerious sense V 

Some montiis before the Restoration^ the Thea- 
tre was re-opened for the performance of plays ; 
and, on the King's arrival, the Company took the 
name of the King*s servants. They soon after 
removed to Vere Street, Clare Market ; and, at 
length, fixed themselves at the Cock-pit, in Dniry 
Lane. 

MR. KBAV. 

Actors and Actresses, when they make their 
debuts before the Audiences of this polished me- 
tropolis, are complimented by the Managers of 
the Theatre they perform at, with a certain num- 
, ber of free admissions, that they, may have the 
benefit of being supported, in their perilous un- 
dertaking, by those on whose friendship they can 
rely; but so unknown and so destitute of these 
valuable auxiliaries was Kean, that his wife ac- 
tually burnt, with her own hands, fifty " Orders," 
sent to him by Mr. Arnold, on the morning of the 
night he first made his bow on the boards of 
Drury Lane. 
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NAT. LEE. 



In 2k letter to Penins, the Critic, Dryden re* 
lates the foUowing aaeedole of Lee, the Dramatic 
Poet, who was confined in Bedlam four years; after 
which, though he regaiQed his liberty, yet he 
never completdy regpained his senses. 

** I remember poor Nat. Lee, who was then 
upon the verge of madness, yet making a sober 
and witty answer to. a bad poet, who told him, , 
* It was an easy thing to write like a madman.' 
' No,' said he, ' it is very difficult to' write like 
a madman ; but it is a very easy thing to write 
like a fool.'" 

SHAKSPEARE, AND THE BLACKSMITH. 

Dr. Drake, in his amusing work of *' Shaks- 
peare and his Times," has preserved the following 
repartee of the immortal bard of Avon. 

'^ A drunken blacksmith, with a carbuncled 
face, reeling up to Shakspeare, as he was leaning 
over a mercer'a door, exclaimed, with much vo- 
ciferation — 

" Now ! Mr. Shakspeare, tell me, if yoa can, 
The difference betwixt a yoalh and a youog man V* 
VOL. I. K 
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A question which immediately drew from the 
poet the following reply — 

" Thoa son of fire ! with thy face like maple, 
The same diffeience as between a scalded and a coddled 
apple r' 

8HUTE&, 

This excellent comedian was once in disgrace 
With the audience, in consequence, of irregulari- 
ties: they demanded an apology. Shuter was 
somewhat tardy ; and a lady was going on with 
her part ; but the audience calling out '^ Sbuter, 
Shuter/* the arch comedian peeped from behind 
the curtain, and said, '^ Pray, do not sAoo^her^ the 
lady is innocent, the fault is entirely my own." 
This put the house in good humour, and Shuter 
was received with applause. 

GEORGE III. AND MR. SHERIDAN. 

George III. displayed great fortitude on the 
attempt made on bis life, at Drury Lane Theatre, by 
Hatfield ; after which, the first levee was the most 
brilliant, and the most numerously attended, that 
had ever been witnessed. All parties were present, 
and it seemed to be the meeting of one great 
family. 

At the arrival of Mr. Sheridan, he was particu- 
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larfy noticed by his Majesty, who expressed to 
him the extreme satisfaction he fdt for the 
/ peaceable d«&eanour of the audience^ their re- 
^ maiaing in the house after the first ebullition of 
public resentment had subsided, and their mani- 
festations of personal regard to himself. Mr. 
Sheridan, with -all the grace of a courtier, in- 
stantly attributed this to the noble example of 
fortitude and magnanimity which the Sovereign 
himself displayed ; expatiating, at the same time, 
upon the ruin, destruction, and loss ^f lives, 
which must inevitably have ensued, if the King 
had quitted the box, and suspended the perfor- 
mances. To which the King replied — '^ No doubt, 
that would have been the case ; but'' (odded the 
King, with a degree of dignity,) *' I should have 
despised myself for ever, had I stirred but a 
single inch. A man, on such an occasion, should 
need no prompting, but immediately feel what 
is his duty," 

DEATH, THE ACTOR. 

This gentleman's name, as might be conjec- 
tured, supplied the minor wits and *' full grown" 
punsters of his day with witticisms innumerable, 
which were smuggled into each journal's columns 
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devoted to theatrical criticism : if he performed 
wUf they remarked^ that '^ last night. Death was 
quite alive ; ** and if he acted iU, they did not fail 
to add* that ** Peath^ as might be guessed, was 
devoid of all animation." 

When his great namesake, Deaths claimed a 
closer acquaintanceship with him, they did not 
" let him shuffle off this mortal coil'' without a few 
flying shots, in the form of epigrams aijd epitaphs 
on his jinfortunate name« The following is selected 
from the quantity which were so generously ad- 
ministered to the public. 

fjpitoph on Mr, Death, 

Death leveh all, both high and low, 

WIthoat regard to stations ; 

. Yet, why coaplaio. 

If we are slain? 

For here lies one, at least, to shew 

He kills bis own relations. 

MYSTERIES. 

A custom of representing some event recorded 
in Scripture, at every solemn festival, became al- 
most general, nearly at the same period, in the 
south, the west, and even in the north of Europe. 
The Jews, themselves, had the Stories of the Old 
Tiestament exhibited in the dramatic form. Part 
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of a 'Jewish piece/ on' the subject of Exodus, 
written in Greek Iambics, by one Ezekiel, who 
styles himself the Poet of the Hebrews, is stiti 
preserred. The principal characters of the 
Drama are,— Moses, Sepphora, and '* God speak- 
ing from the bush;'' the Prologue is delivered by 
Moses, in a speech of 60, lines, and his rpd is 
changed into a serpent upon the stage. 

These Scriptural Pieces were called Miracles, 
or Mysteries, and no other species of the drama 
was known at Rome and Florence in the thir« 
t^nth and fourteenth centuries. Even in a more 
polished age, we have seen the subjects of Scrip- 
ture delivered in a dramatic form by Milton, Ra- 
cine, and Metastasio. Our own great poet had 
even begun a tragedy on the Fall of Man ; and 
*^ Paradise Lost,'' that noblest effort of genius, 
which would alone suffice to perpetuate the En- 
g^h language, ** to the last syllable of record- 
ed time,^ in all probability owed its existence to 
an idea, which Milton conceiyed fh>m a Mystery 
of Andreino ; and every one knows, that his in- 
tended drama was to have begun with the beauti- 
ful Address to the Sun, in the fourth book of his 
divine poem. One of these ancient Mysteries, 
entitled ** Candlemas day, or the Killing of the 
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Children of Israel/' id preserved among the 
Digby MSS. in the Bodleian Library,, at Oxford* 
and has been published by Hawkins, in his 
*' Origin of the English Drama/' In this rude 
play, which was written by John Parfre, in 1512, 
the Hebrew soldiers are made to swear by Ma- 
homed, or Mahomet, who was not bom till near 
600 years after; Herod*s Messenger is called 
Watkios; and the '' Knights" s^^e directed to 
walk about the place till Mary and Joseph be 
conveyed into Egypt." This, however* is far 
from being one of the earliest of these produc- 
tions, for, in the year 1 1 10, as Dr. Percy and Mr. 
Warton have observed, the Miracle-Play of '' St 
Catherine/' written by Geo£Pry,aleamed Norman, 
was acted in the Abbey of Dunstable ; and Wil- 
lisCm Fitz-Stephen, who wrote about the year 
1 174> mentions, that ** London, for its theatrical 
exhibitions, has religious plays, either the repre- 
sentation of Miracles wrought by holy Confessors, 
or the su£ferings of Martyrs." Mr, Warton also 
remarks, that '' in the time of Chaucer, plays of 
Miracles appear to have been the common resort 
of the idle gossips of Kent." The most consi* 
derable collection of Mysteries extant, are the 
IfUdm Ckmventria, in the Cotton collectioui and 
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the Ch^ter Wbttsan plays, in the Harleiaii.«-»Of 
thes^, we hove given some account elsewhere. 

FOOTERS COMEDY OF "THE NABOB." 

About the year 1772, a general outcry had 
been raised against several members of the East 
India Company, who, from small beginnings and 
obscure origins, had raised immense fortunes in 
a very short period. What made this more disgust-^ 
ing to the public, and particularly to the higher 
classes, was, that these new men, from the extent 
of their purses, and the extravagance of their 
tempers, not only ousted many of the old fami- 
lies from their seats in parliament, biit erected 
palaces about the country, and blazed forth in a 
style of magnificent living, that eclipsed the 
steadier but less brilliant lights of tl^ here- 
ditary, gentry. 

On his return from Scotland, Foote seized upon 
this popular subject, so congenial to his own vani- 
ty, as well as to his talents ; and, in 1772, brought 
out a new comedy, called ** The Nabob.'' In this 
piece, in the person of Sir Matthew MUe, the son 
of a cheesemonger, who is supposed to have 
made an immense fortune in the East Indies, he 
ridiculed all the expensive vices and follies gene- 
rally attached to such a character. This raised 
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a violent party resentment^ and two gentlemen^ 
who had been in high situations in the East In* 
dies, undertook personally to chastise the anther 
for his insolenoe^ In pursuance of this design, they 
funttshed themselves with oak cudgels, and sal* 
lied forth for Snfiblk-street,being resolved to make 
his own house the scene of his chastisement and 
disgrace. They arrifed there about one o'clock, 
and, on their sending up thMr names, Foote re- 
ceived them in his drawing room with that po- 
liteness and urbanity, which no man knew bet- 
ter how to practise than himself. This had such 
an inmiedtate effect upon them, that they thought 
proper to change their mode of attack, and be- 
gin with remonstrance; on their entering the 
room, he saw their purpose, and, at the same in- 
stant, saw the course proper for him to take. He, 
therefore^ redoubled his politaiess, and hoped the, 
gentlemen would take some coffee, which was 
ready in the next room, before they opened Uieir 
business. This, however, was civilly refused ;-^ 
'^ The business must be settled first." They then 
began to state *^ the insult which particular per- 
sons of character and fortune had sustained by 
the licentiousness of his pen, and for no other 
reason, than because Providence had favoured 
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their indmtry, and adveatumig spirit, with a 
suitable remuneratioD/' They were proceeding 
in diia manner, but rising into choler tad irrita* 
bility e?ery moment, when Fodte, gently inter* 
rupting them, requested ** they would but hear 
hktt one word, which was but to beg that they 
would state their grievances with temper, iSl he 
made his justification, and ihen, if they were Jiot 
fully satisfied, he was willing to meet every ccm- 
sequence of their resentment.'* 

This being agreed to, the genUemen continued 
the declaration of their grievances at full length. 
When they had finished, Foote began by assur- 
ing them, in the most solemn and impressive 
manner, ** that he had no particular person in 
view, as the hero of his Comedy ; that he took 
up his story from popular report ; and that as he 
was by trade ^ a wholesale popular monger, he 
thought he was perfectly secure from giving of- 
fence to the honourable part of the East India 
Company's servrats, by satirizing, in a general 
way, those who had acted otherwise." He then 
took the manuscript of the Comedy out of a 
drawer near him, which he read to them, and, by 
a happy display of ingenuity, so congenial to his< 
character, he explained so fully to their satisfac- 
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tioDy that it was only a general satire on the un- 
worthy part of the Nabob gentry, that his visi- 
tors called for coffee, and sat down to it in the 
most perfect good humour. 

They continued chatting together till about four 
o'clock, when Foote begged the honour of their 
company to dinner, having a small party (as he 
said) to meet him, which he hoped would contri- 
bute to their entertainment. They were now too 
much attracted by the charms of his conversation, 
to refuse him a^ request of this nature ; they staid 
to dinner, therefore,with the greatest pleasure, and 
felt their gratification so much increased by the 
brilliancy of his wit,and conviviality of his friends, 
that they did not leave the company till three 
o'clock in the morning. 

The next day, they talked of nothing but Foote, 
his wit, his humour, his politeness, and his hospi- 
tality, and how narrowly they had escaped from 
precipitating themselves into a qtj|irrel or a law- 
suit, with such an unoffending, pleasant fellow : in 
short, his peace was not only established with the 
East India Company, but they attended his 
Theatre every night, and supported his piece 
through the remainder of the season. 
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MR. KEAKy AND THE PORTSMOUTH PUB* 

LICAK. 

When K^an was at Portsmouth, in the 
Summer of 1820, he was requested by the 
Mtoager> and two or three more, after a mor« 
ning's rehearsal, to accompany them to take a 
bottle of Madeira, and a biscuit. Kean objected 
at first, but at length consented, and adjourned 
to one of the first-rate inns in Portsmouth* 
The landlord, when apprized that Mr. Kean was 
one of the party, ushered them into an elegant 
room ; thanked the actor for the honour he did 
him, and, for ten minutes, overwhelmed him with 
obsequious civilities. Kean bore it well for some 
timci but, at length, knitUog his brow and fixing 
his eye upon the landlord with tremendous ex- 
pression, said — ** Mr. H , I came into your 

house, at the request of these gentlemen, to par* 
take of some refreshment, and not to be pestered 
with your civilities, which, to me, are so many iu* 
suits. Look at me, sir, well. Put I see you do not 
recollect me. But you know that I am Mr. Kean, 
Edmund Kean, sir, — ^the same Edmund Kean that 
I was fifteen years ago,when you kept a very small 
ii^n in Portsmouth. At that time, sir, I was a mem- 
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ber of a strolling company of players, and came 
with the troop to your fair, vhere I acted. I re- 
member well, that I went one day into the bar 
of yoar hoose, and called for a half pint of por- 
ter, which, after I waited yonr pleasure psctiencly, 
was given to me by you, with one hand, as the 
other was extended to receifetbe money. NeVer, 
sir, shall I forget your insolent demeanour and 

the acuteness of my feelings. Now, Mr. H** , 

things are altered, yon are in a fine hotel, and I 
am — ^butj never mind; you are still plain Mr. 
H , and I am Edmund Kean, the same Ed- 
mund Kean that I was, fifteen years ago, when 
you insulted me. Look at me again^ sir. What 
alteration, beyond that of dress, do you discover 
in me ? What is therd in me now, that you should 
overwhelm me with your complimenfts ? Go to, 
Mr. H— ; I am ashamed of you." Keep your 
wine in your cellar, I will have none of it. Hav- 
ing said this, the indignant actor turned his back 
upon the mortified landlord, and left the house 
with his companions; 

MRS. MARSHALL, THE ACTRESS. 

This votary of the mimic art was a leading 
female performer after the Restoration, and is 
supposed, by Malone and others, to have been 
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the first wcHnan that evet appeared upon the 
English Stage. Her Ustory is best told by the 
foliowiog interestiag eztfact from ** Count de 
Grammont's Memoirs." 

'< The Earl of Ozfoid fell in love with a hand- 
some graceful player, who acted to perfection ; 
but she, being strictly virtuous, r^ected all his 
addresses and presents. This unexpected resis- 
tance still more inflaming his passicm, he bad 
recourse to stratagem, and, in the first place, 
ofiered to give her a promise of marriage, sig^d 
in due form with his own hand, on condttton that 
she would submit to bis wishes : but, finding that 
she refused to accede to this proposal, he went 
next morning to her lodgings, with a parson and 
another man, and in presence of whom, and 
one of her fellow players, they were married. 
Soon after, howeyer, it turned out, that the 
pretended parson was one of my lord's trum- 
peters, and the witness his kettle drummer, who 
were sent out of the way, as soon as the ceremony 
was over ; and as for the other witness, she was 
faced down, that her friend merely fancied she 
was married in some part of a play. 'Twas to no 
purpose that the poor abused creature threw 
berself at the King's feet, and prayed for redress. 
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She was obliged to resume her old name^ instead 
of being called Countess of Oxford, and to con- 
sole herself for the wrong she iifki suffered, by 
the receipt of a pension of £300 per annum, 
which his Majesty compelled the Earl- to settle 
upon her." 

SEDITIOUS INTERLUDE. 

In the year 1527, a Christmas Interlude was 
performed at Gray's Inn, of which the argument 
wa»that Lord Governance was ruled by Lady 
Dissipation and Lady Negligence, by whose mis- 
rule. Lady Public Weale was put from Oover- 
nance, which caused Rumor Poptdi to rise, vi et 
armis, to expel Negligence, and restore Lady 
Public Weale to her castle. This piece was 
greatly applauded, but the author was seized by 
order of King Henry VIIL ; which, of course, 
proved, that the satirist was in the wrong. 

DEATHS OF TRAGIC ACTORS. 

MoNTFLEURY, a Celebrated French tragedian, 
was one of the greatest actors of his time, for cha- 
racters of deep pathos. He died of the violent ef- 
forts he made in representing Orestes, in the ** An- 
dromache'^ of Racine. The author of the " Par- 
nasse Reforme/' makes him thus express him- 
self in the shades. There is something extremely 
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droll in his lamentations, and it conveys a severe 
raillery upon the inconveniences which tragt(* 
actors must certainly feel in an acute degree. 

" Ah ! how sincerely do I wish, that tragedies 
had never been invented! I might then have 
been yet in a state capable of appearing oh the 
stage; and if I should not have attained the 
glory of sustaining sublime characters, I should, 
at least, have trifled agreeably, and have worked 
'off my spleen in laughing ! I have wasted my lungs 
in the violent emotions of jealousy, love, and am- 
bition. A thousand times have I been obliged 
to force myself to represent mo^'e passions than 
Le Brun ever painted or conceived. I saw 
myself frequently obliged to dart terrible glances ; 
to roll my eyes furiously in my head, like a man 
insane ; to frighten others by extravagant grim- 
aces ; to imprint on my countenance the redness 
of indignation and hatred ; to make the paleness 
of fear and surprise to succeed each other by 
turns; to express the transports of rage and 
despair ; to cry out like a demoniac : and, con- 
sequently, to strain all the parts of my body to 
render them fitter to accompany these different 
expressions*. The man, then, who would know of 
what I died^ let him not ask if it is of the fever^ 
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the dropsy, or the gout ; but let him know, it is 
of the Andromache /" 

The death of Bond is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the acutenessof his feelings, when 
performing the character ofLusignan in ** Zara/' 
iZara, when in her turn she addressed the old man, 
found him dead in his chair. 

CAPRICE AND PUNISHMENT OF FARINELLI. 

The late Duke of Northumberland had engag- 
ed Farinelliyfor an extravagant pecuniary consi- 
deration, to sing at a public entertainment, given 
by his grace, at Northumberland House. A large 
company was assembled, and the amateurs were 
waiting on the tip-toe of expectation, to listen to 
his warblings, with expressions of surprise and 
adulation, when he rudely sent a verbal message, 
that he could not come. The Duke, who was 
never so happy as when he could contribute to 
the amusement and gratification of his friends, was 
severely mortified^ and made an apology ; how* 
ever, Farinelli's gross violation of good manners 
and his word received a signal and salutary correc- 
tion, in the presence of the persons he had disap- 
pointed. The Duke of Modena, to whom the 
offender was a subject, happened at the time to 
be visiting England, and^ fortunately for the com- 
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pany, was actually present at the moment his 
uncivil refusal was announced. Begging pardon 
of the Duke of Northumberland for interfering, 
the prince desired that a servant might be des- 
patched to the singer, with orders for hh imme- 
diate attendance. The Modenese soon made his 
appearance, when a chair was placed for him, 
and every one, except his Sovereign, stood up. 
'< Does your grace permit a public singer to 
sit in your presence V exclaimed his highness ; 
^ have the goodness to excuse me; we manage 
these gentlemen better in Italy. Farinelli, stand 
in yonder comer of the room, and sing in 
your best manner to this company, who honotir 
you with their notice." The warbler trembled, 
and obeyed. After performing to the satisfaction 
of all present, he retired with a humble bow, 
at the same time receiving from his Sovereign a 
nod of approbation. The beaux turned up their 
hands and eyes in silent admiration ; but expe- 
rience and good sense have long confirmed the 
necessity of the Duke of Modena's lesson to the 
English nation. 
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JOHN KEMBLE. ■ 

While this tragedian was performing on the 
Dublin stage the part oi Mark Anthony, in '' All for 
Love,*' he happened to look up, and perceiving a 
pedantic old figure, who was leaning over the upper 
box, with a listening trumpet to his ear, he began 
to smother a laugh. This, at first, appeared 
agitation^ it being the most pathetic scene of the 
play, where he is surrounded by his wife and 
children ; but no longer able to contain himself, 
to the great astonishment of the audience, his 
laugh became loud and immoderate, and it was 
some time before he was able to finish the cha- 
racter. 

PLAY HOUSES IN THE TIME OF CHARLES I. 

The following whimsical enumeration of the 
play-houses in the reign of Charles I. occurs in 
" The Muses' Looking-glass," by Thomas Ran- 
dolph. 

FUmerdew* It was a zealous prayer 
I beard a brother make, concerning play-houses. 

Bird, For charity, what is it ? 

Flmoer. That the Globe, 
Whereini quoth he, reigns a whole world of vicei 
Had been consum'd ; the Fhanix burnt to ashes ; 
The Fortune whipp'd for a^ blind whore j Black-friars, 
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He wonders bow it scap'd demolishiog 

I' th' time of Keformation. Lastly, he wish'd 

The Bull might cross the Thames to the Bear-garden, 

And then be soandly baited. 

THE BONAPARTIST ACTRESS. 

Notwithstanding the imperial whims in 
regard to the Drama, yet the actors were in ge- 
neral partial to Napoleon. The following anec- 
dote well serves to illustrate the truth of the above 
assertion. It was during the change in the dy- 
nasty of France, that Mademoiselle Suzanne, who 
had appeared at the Comedie Frangaise in Paris, 
with no very flattering success, returned to 
Bourdeaux. She bore, however, a very bad cha- 
racter among the people of that city, who recol- 
lected the excessive fondness which she had 
manifested, the preceding year, for the violet ^ the 
favourite flower of the Bonapartists. On making 
her first appearance after her return, no sooner 
was she recognized, than she was ordered from 
all parts of the house to shout Vive le Rot! 
She obeyed. Vive madame! was next called 
for— again she complied. A trl-coloured cock- 
ade was then thrown upon the stage, with this in- 
junction : *' Mademoiselle Suzanne, pick up that 
cockade and burn it immediately.** The actress 
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fetched a candle, and reduced this insignia of 
rebellion to ashes. Satisfied with this amende 
honorahlcj the audience permitted poor Finette 
to begin her part, and, for once, to perform the 
character of a hoyden, with the humbled look 
and contrite tone of the penitent. 

6A&R1CK*S RETORT ON QUIN. 

Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complains that heresy infects the town, 
That Whitfield Garrick does corrupt the age, 
And taints the sound religion of the stage. 
— Thou great infallible ! forbear to roar; 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more. 
Where doctrines meet witli general approbation. 
It is not heresy y but reformation, 

DEKNIS'S TRAGEDY OF ** LIBERTY AS- 
SERTED.*' 

Dennis had a most extravagant and enthusi* 
astic opinion of his tragedy of Liberty asserted." 
He imagined that there were some strokes in it 
so severe on the French nation, that it never 
would be forgiven, and that Louis XIV. would 
not make a peace with England, unless he was 
given up as a sacrifice to national resentment. 
So far, indeed, did poor Dennis carry his appre- 
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hensionSy that, when the congress for the peace 
of Utrecht was in coDtemplation, he waited on 
the Duke of Marlborough, who had formerly 
patronized him, to entreat his grace to use his 
interest with the plenipotentiaries, that they 
should not consent to his being given up. The 
Duke told him, with great gravity, that he was 
sorry it was not in his power to serve him, as he 
really had no interest with any of the ministers 
at that time ; but said, that he fancied his case 
was not quite so desperate as he seemed to 
imagine, adding, ** I have taken no care to get 
myself excepted in the articles of peace; and 
yet I cannot help thinking, that I have done the 
French almost as much harm as Mr. Dennis 
himself." 

CREBILLON. 

In his last illness, Crebillon expressed great 
regret, that he should not live to finish the play 
which he had in hand, having gone through two 
acts of it only. The physician who attended 
him, begged that he would bequeath him the two 
acts. Crebillon turned to him^ and, with a smile, 
repeated a line from one of the acts: 

** Say, shall th* assassin be tbe dead man's heir ?'' 
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LA MATJPIN 

This romantic and indecorous adventurer, 
who dressed, fought, made Io?e, and conquered, 
like a man, was married at an early age. For- 
tunately for her husband, Mons. Maupin quit- 
ted him a few months after their nuptials, won 
by the superior attractions of a fencing master, 
who instructed her, for Love^ in the use of the 
small sword, a weapon which she afterwards 
handled with destructive dexterity against nu- 
merous opponents. 

In an excursion from Paris to Marseilles, her 
performance in a favourite piece was received 
with admiration and the most extravagant ap- 
plause ; and, strange to tell, she won the affection 
of a beautiful young wwnan^ the only child of a 
wealthy merchant in that city, prevailed on the 
infatuated girl to elope with her, in the night, from 
her father's house, and, being pursued, took refuge 
in a convent. The rigid discipline of this place 
was not at all congenial to the disposition and 
intention of our hero ; and being also alarmed by 
some religious. doubts and scruples, which occur- 
red to the mind of the fair but phrenzied fugi- 
tive, she began to repent her rash and unwarrant- 
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able conduct, in flying from all that was happy 
and respectable in life, for a female bravo, who, 
perhaps, she rather dreaded than loved 

Finding great impediments to her designs, and 
maddened by opposition, this theatric miscreant 
set fire, at midnight, to the building which had so 
hospitably sheltered her ; and in the dismay and 
hurry that ensued, having secured, by force, her 
unhappy victim, she fled to a sequestered village, 
where they were concealed for several weeks ; but 
the country being alarmed by such flagrant enor- 
mity, a diligent search took place, the offender 
was traced to her retreat, and seized, after a stout 
resistance, in which she killed one of the officers 
of justice, Kixd dangenmsly wounded two others. 

The lovely, but frail, Marsellaise was restored 
to her afflicted parents, and La Maupin, a' noto- 
rious murderer, a seducer of innocence, and an 
incendiary, was condemned to be burnt; but 
this syren, whose tones enchanted every hearer, 
while the poison of asps was within her lips, had 
secured such powerful interceders, that the 
execution of her sentence was delayed ; and, in the 
end, this abominable and profligate woman esca- 
pedthe punishment she so richly deserved. From 
infamy and fetters she hurried to Paris, where she 
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was received with raptures at the Opera, but could 
not shake off the characteristic aiidacity of her for- 
mer deportment. In a crowded theatre, conceiv- 
ing herself affronted by DumenUt a favourite ac- 
tor, remarkable for mild temper and boffensive 
manners, she rushed on the stage, poured forth 
a torrent of abuse on the poor roan, interrupted 
the entertainment, and caned him in the face of 
the audience. This indignity was submitted to 
without a murmur ; and, basking in the sunshine 
of public patronage, she exercised, for several 
years, a capricious and insulting tyranny over 
Princes, Magistrates, Managers, and People. 

At a Ball given by a Prince of the Blood, in the 
reign of Louis the fourteenth, La Maupin inso^ 
lently paraded the rooms in men's clothes, and 
treating a lady of distinction with indecency, was 
called out, at different times, by three gentlemen, 
each of whom she ran through the body. This 
Bravo was again pardoned. 

Influenced by peculiar taste or vicious caprice, 
or by a combination of appetite and curiosity, the 
Elector of Bavaria made her proposals, which she 
accepted, and, for {^ short time, insulted the inha- 
bitants of Brussels, as an appendage to the loose 
pleasures of their Sovereign ; but she shortened 
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her reign by her eccentricitieSi and soon disgust- 
ed her lover. 

Though callous to crime, the German Prince 
(strange to say) shrunk from absurdity, and, after 
the violence of passion had subsided, resolved to 
dismiss a woman so deficient in those indispensi- 
ble female requisites, — delicacy, decorum, and 
softness. 

The satiated Elector, with a mixture of cruelty 
and generosity, despatched the husband of a new 
mistress to La Maupin with a purse of 40001ivres. 
The messenger was desired to inform her, that a 
carriage was at the door, in which she must immedi- 
ately quit Brussels. The enraged courtezan threw 
the purse at the bearer, abused him as a cuckold 
and a scoundrel, told him his insignificance pro- 
tected him, that she would not disgrace her 
sword with the blood of such a contemptible ras- 
cal, and kicked him down stairs unceremoniously. 
The applause of a Parisian circle again soothed 
her chagrin, and the -galling recollections of neg- 
lect and insult were alike unheeded or escaped 
from, amidst the bustle and the blandishments 
of fashionable follies. As old age and infirmity 
came on, she quitted the 9tage, and associated 
with her forsaken husband, who, , in her accu- 
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mulation of wealth, overlooked his domestic dis- 
grace ; aDdy trusting that years had somewhat ame- 
liorated her disposition, again ventured to take 
her to his arms. After a life of impudence, li- 
centiousness, and flagitious enormity, this extra- 
ordinarily infamous character was comforted in 
her last moments by an indulgent priest, who be- 
ing (of course) well paid, thus replied to certain 
doubts and questions which naturally arose in the 
breast of so atrocious a sinner ; '* Your peace is 
made with God ; and although you have been a 
late labourer in the Vineyard, you shall sleep in 
Abraham's bosom." 

KEMBLE AND KEAM. 

When Kean first appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre, many of the friends and admirers of 
J. Kemble very unwisely endeavoured to " pick a 
hole in his coat," and cry him down ; — but not so 
Kemble. One night, in the green room, an officious 
perfornier asked him if -he had seen Kean? — " I 
have not/' was the reply. — " Oh, sir, he is nothing 
but a croaker,*^ returned the other. Kemble im- 
mediately rose up, and with a dignity peculiar to 
himself, said, — " Probably, that gentleman's 
croaking is superior to some people's ac^inc/."— He 
then turned upon his heels, and left the cringing 
parasite overwhelmed with confusion. 
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BP.N JONSON AND BISHOP CORBET. 

It appears to have been formerly the custom 
for strangers to introduce themselves with a pro- 
pitiatory cup of wine, which preceded their ap- 
pearance. There is a story told of Ben Jonson 
and Bishop Corbet, which illustrates this practice, 
and is, at the same time, so characteristic of both, 
that it has every appearance of being genuine. 
'' Ben Jonson was at a tavern, in comes Bishop 
Corbet (not so then) into the next room. Ben 
Jonson calls for a quart of raw wine, and gives 
it to the tapster. ' Sirrah !' says he, ' carry this 
to the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him I sacrifice my service to him.' The fellow 
did, and in those terms. ' Friend,' says Bishop 
Corbet, ' I thank' him for his love, but tell him 
from me, that he is mistaken, for sacrifices are 
always burnt !* *'• — Merry passages and jeastes. 
Harl. MSS. No. 6395. 

PROVINCIAL POETICS. 

To a play bill published by a country manager, 
the following attractive invitation was added : — 

"Let none be afraid, from the country to come, 
As the moon is engaged, for to light them all home ; 
But should she henelf that honour decline, 
The stars hare agreed with more lustre to shine. 
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DoocB<open at six, to begin about seven; 

At home> safe in bed, between teA and eleven.'* 

FIRST EDITION OF SHAKSFEABE. 

" Perhaps," says Mr. Beloe, •'there is no book 
in the English language, which has risen so ra-* 
pidly in value, as the first edition of the works of 
our great natural English poet, Shakspeare/' 

" I can remember/' says he, " a very fine copy 
to have been sold for five guineas. I could once 
have purchased a superb one for nine guineas* 
At the sale of Mr. Munro's books, it was pur-r 
chased for thirteen guineas ; and I was once 
present when thirty-six guineas were demanded 
for a copy." 

The highest price it has ever yet brought at our 
book sales, is £1 12 : 7s. which the late Mr. Bos- 
well paid for the copy that belonged to Kemble. 

, FOOTE AND SIR F. B. DELAVAL. 

When our English Aristophanes first heard of 
the late Sir F. B. DelavaFs death, the shock of 
losing so intimate a friend had such an efiect on 
his spirits, that he burst into tears, retired to his 
room, and saw no company for the whole day. 
Next day, at noon, coming down to dinner, he 
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asked bis treasurer, with swoln eyes, when they 
intended buryiog him ? *^ Not till next week/' re* 
plied the other, ''as the Surgeons are first to 
examine his breast and head,*' This last word 
recovered the wit's fancy, and repeating it with 
some surprise, asked, " and what the devil will 
they get there ? I'm sure, I've known poor Frank 
these five and twenty years, and I never could 
find any thing in it." 

CAPELLI MARQUIS ALBEROATI, THE ITALIAN 
ACTOR AKD DRAMATIST. 

This singular individual was, at once, the 
Rowe, the Congreve, and the Garrick of his time. 
He was a native of Bologna. His early years, 
devoted to idleness and the most licentious plea- 
sures, gave little promise of his future eminence, 
either as a dramatist or an actor. But at the age 
of thirty-four, nature awakened him to a sense 
of the powers with which she liad endowed his 
mind, and he wisely resolved to make every 
amends for his hitherto ill-spent years, by the 
severest study. The possessor of great though 
hitherto concealed talents, and of a mind amply 
stored with the knowledge of the world, matured 
and digested by that reflection, from which even 
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his profligate life had not wholly exempted him, 
he, at about the age of forty, burst upon the 
public attention, both as a comedian, and an ele- 
gant, correct, and sublime dramatic author. The 
grandeur and the pathos of his ideas as a tragic 
writer, and the wit, humour, and, facetiousness, 
he displayed in his comic powers, quickly acquir- 
ed for him the highest reputation ; and his acting 
continued to be the admiration of Italy, until his 
death, which event happened in 1802. 

WYCHERLET AND JAMES II. 

James II. was so much pleased with Wycher- 
ley's comedy of the '* Plain Dealer," that he re- 
leased him from prison, where he had been confin- 
ed seven years, by paying his debts, and settled 
on him a pension of £200 a year. His majesty, 
afterwards, gave, him a proof of esteem, which, 
perhaps, no prince ever gave to an author, who 
was only a private gentleman. Wycherley hap- 
pened to fall sick of a fever, at his lodgings in 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, when the King did 
him the honour to visit him ; and finding his 
body much weakened, his spirits miserably de- 
pressed, and his memory almost totally gone, 
he commanded him, as soon as he should be able 
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to take a jourDey, to go to the south of France ; 
believing that the air of Montpelier would coo- 
tribute, as much as any thing, to restore him ; 
assuring him, at the same time, that he would 
order him £500 to defray the expenses of the 
journey. "Wycherley, accordingly, went into 
France, and having spent the winter there, re- 
turned to England in the Spring, entirely restored 
to his former vigour, both of body and mind. 

BILL OF KILKENNY THEATRE KOTAL. 

'' By his Majesty's Company of Comedians. 

{The last night, because the Company go to-morrow to 

Waterf'ord,) 
On Saturday, May 14, 1793, 
Will be performed, by command of sereral respectable peo- 
ple in this learned metropolish, for the benefit of Mr. 
Kearns, 

THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 
Originally written and composed by the celebrated Dan. 

Hayes of Limerick, and inserted in Shakspeare's works. 
Hamlet by Mr. Kearns, (being his first appearance in that 
character,)who, between the acts, will perform several solos 
on the patent bagpipes, which play two tunes at the same 
time. 
Ophelia by Mrs. Prior, who will introduce several favourite 
airs in character, particularly "The Lass of Richmond Hill," 
- and " We'll all be unhappy together," from the reverend 
Mr. Dibdin's Oddities. 
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The parte of the King and Queen, by direction of the Rev. 
Father O'Callaghan, will be omitted, as too immoral for any 
stage. 

PoloniuSi the comical politician, by a young gentleman, be- 
ing his first appearance in public. 

The Ghost, the Grave digger, and Laertes, by Mr. Sampson, 
the great London comedian. 

The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes. 

To which will be added, an Interlude, in which will be intro- 
duced several slight-of-hand tricks, by the celebrated sor- 
veyor Hurt. 

The whole to conclude with the Farce of 

MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR. 

Mahomet by Mr. Keams. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Kearns, at the sign of the Goat's 

Beard, in Castle Street. 

*^* The value of the tickets, as usual, will be taken, (if 
required) in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, &c. as Mr. 
Keams wishes, in every particular, to accommodate the public. 

N. B.— No person whatsoever will be admitted into the 
boxes without shoes or stockings." 

QUARREL OF MRS. HAMILTON AND MRS. 

BELLAMY. 

The former of these votaries of Melpomene 
** strutted her hour upon the stage" of Covent 
Garden Theatre, in 1758, and the cause of disa- 
greement between these ** Rival Queens," hap- 
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pened thus. Mirs. Bellamy's benefit being fixed on 
a night that happened to be Mrs. Cibber^s at the 
other house, she requested Mrs. Hamilton to let 
her have her Mondaj, andtake, in exchange, her 
Saturday ; who, as her interest did not lie among 
the box people, and for the credit sake of having 
the first benefit in the season, complied. She ac- 
cordingly fixed on the '^ Rival Queens," and not- 
withstanding it happened to be a wet afternoon, a 
great concourse for the second gallery attended. 
As soon as that part of the house was fbll, she 
disposed of the overflow in the boxes, and on the 
stage, wisely preferring their two shillings a piece 
to empty benches. In the words of Mrs. Bella- 
my, " the heat of the house occasioned the wet 
clothes of the dripping audience to send forth 
odours not quite so sweet as those of Arabia.^* 

This lady having cast some reflections on the 
vulgarity of Mrs. Hamilton's audience, the latter 
took the following mode of revenge. On the 
night of Mrs. Bellamy's benefit, the play, which 
she had fixed upon, was the *' Careless Husband ;" 
thus cast — Sir C Easy^ Mr. Ross, (first time) ; 
Lord Foppington, Mr. Smith, (first time) ; Lord 
MorelovB, Mr. Ridout ; Lady Easy, Mrs. Elmy ; 
Edging, Miss Nossiter, (first time) ; Lady Grave- 

VOL. I. M 
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airs, Mrs. Hamilton ; and Lady. Betty Modish, 
Mrs. Bellamy y (first time) ; with the entertainment 
of "Florizel and Perdita^" Florizel, Mr. 
Smith; Autolycus, Mr. Shuter; Kin^, Mr* Hi- 
dout ; Shepherd, Mr. Sparks ; Clown, Mr. Castel- 
lo ; Perdita, Mrs. Bellamy* At half past 6, just 
before the play should have begun, she sent Mrs. 
Bellamy word, that she would not perform the 
character of Lady Graveairs, 

It became necessary, from so late a disappoint- 
ment, to make an apology to the audience^ for the 
delay that must ensue. Ross, who loved mischief 
as well as he formerly did at Westminster School, 
and in which he had generally a share, as he had 
this evening, by having stimulated Mrs. Hamilton 
to the refusal of her services, enjoyed the storm, 
and, consequently, would not make the apology. 
Smith was so agitated, it being the first time of 
his attempting Lord Foppington, that he could 
not do it. Poor Lady Betty Modish was there- 
fore obliged to shew her flounces and furbeloes 
before their time, in order to request the patience 
of the audience, till Mrs. Vincent could dress for 
the part which Mrs. Hamilton was to have per- 
formed. Mrs. Bellamy's petition was .granted, 
with repeated plaudits, apd with an assurance 
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from Mr, Tountf and his associates, that they 
" would revenge her cause." — ^This they did the 
very next night, when Mrs. Hamilton played the 
Qaeen^ in *^ The Spanish Friar/' and Mrs^ Bellamy 
Ebnra^ for the benefit of Mr. Sparks. The Ma- 
jesty of Spsun th^n appeared in all the pomp of 
false jewels. She was so remarkably fond of 
these artificial gems* that Colley Gibber once 
compared her head to a furze bush, stuck round 
with glow worms, as her hair was extremely dark, 
and she had an objection to wearing powder. 
Upon her entrance, she was saluted in a warmer 
manner than she wished, and was, for some time, 
prevented from speaking, by that most disagree- 
able of all sounds to a dramatic ear, whether that 
of an author or performer — hisses! 

At length, upon the tumult ceasing a little, she 
advanced, and addressed the audience in the fol- 
lowing Pemos^Aentan style; *' Gemmen diud Ladies, 
I suppose as how you hiss me because I did not 
play at Mrs. Bellamy's benefit. I would have per- 
formed, but she said OJ^Aow my audience stunk, dmd 
were all tripe people," — When the fair speechifier 
had got thus far, the pit seemed, one and all, trans- 
ported at her irresistible oratory, for, with one 
voice, they encored her, crying out^ at the same 
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time, " WeUsaid, 7W|)e/*'— atitk which ahere- 
taincd, until she quitted the thffttre. 

COLLET gibber's '' CARELESS HUSBAND." 

Mrs* Mason, the mother of Savage, after 
having forfeited the title of Lady Macclesfield 
by divorce, was married to Colonel Brett, and, it 
is said, was well known in all the puhlic circles. 
Cibber had so high an opinion of her taste and 
judgment, as to genteel life and manners, that he 
submitted every scene of his *' Careless Hus- 
band** to . her revisal and correction. Colonel 
Brett was too free in his gallantry with his lady's 
maid. Mrs. Brett came home, one day, and 
found the Colonel and servant both fast asleep 
in two chairs. She tied a white handkerchief 
xround his neck, as a sufficient proof that she 
had discovered his intrigue, but never, at any time, 
took notice of it to him. This incident leads, by 
very easy transition, to the well wrought scene of 
Sir Charles Easy, Lady Easyy and Edging, 

MRS* WOFFINGTOK. 

This daughter of Thespis was a beautiful and 
graceful actress : her declamation was accurate ; 
but her voice was so unpleasant, that it might be 
said, with truth; to have beencracked. In Portia, 
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in nviiicb she appealed to great advantage, 
when Jj^renzo «ay8y <' This is the voice, or I ttm 
idttch deeeived, of PaHkt ;" Portia replies, « H« 
kifcows me, as -the blind man knows the cuckoo, by 
the bad voice/' The audience often laughed, and 
she,'knowing her infirmity, with great good hu« 
tnoifir joined with them in their demonstrations 
of risibility. 

doggett's coat and badge. 

Ik the year after George the First caine to the 
throne, Thomas Boggett, a comedian, who was 
zealously attached to the House of Hanover, gave 
a waterman's coat and badge, to be rowed for by 
siif: watermen, -on the anniversary of that King's 
accession to the thrcme ; and at his death, ber- 
queatbed a certain sum of money, the interest 
of which was to be appropriated annually, for 
ever, to the purchase of a like coat and badge, 
to be rowed for in honour of that day. Doggett, 
as an author, has left behind him a comedy, cal- 
led " The Country Wake," 1696, 4to. which has 
since been altered into a ballad farce, under the 
title of " Flora, or Hob in the Well."— He died 
in 1712. 
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HUGH KBLLT's *' WORD TO THE WISE.** 

This comedy was condemned unheard. From 
the moment the curtain drew up, not a syllable 
of the piece could be distinguished, its opponents 
disdaining the decency of disguising malignity 
under the mask of critical indignation. ** It is 
Kelly^s, and shall not be performed/^ was echoed 
by a thousand voices. — ^With such adversaries, 
reasoning was crime; the curtain dropped, or the 
house would have been demolished, and the au- 
thor soothed his disappointment, by publishing 
his piece with a numerous and profitable list of 
subscribers. A few years after, when the play 
was reproduced for the benefit of the author's 
firidow, Dr. Johnson assisted her with the follow- 
ing short, but impressive, Prologue. 

This night presents a play which public rage. 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage. 
From zeal or malice, bow bo more we dread. 
For English vengeance vsart twt with the dead* 
A generous foe regards, with pitying eye. 
The man whom fate has laid where all mutt lie^ 
Let no renewed hostilities invade 
Tfa* oblivious grave*s inviolable shade. 
If want of 8^11 or want of care appeal* 
ForbeAT to hiss the man that cannot heafp^ 
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And then shall calm refleclioB bless the night, 
Whenlib'rai pity dignify'd delight ; 
When Pleasure fir'd her torch at Virtoe*8 flamei. 
And Mirth was Bounty, with an humbler name. 

THE SPECTATOBi TATLERy AND OUARDtAN. 

The first time that Henderson rehearsed a part 
at Drury Lane, George Garrick entered the 
boxes, saying, at the same time, ^' I come only as 
a Spectator.''^ Shortly after, he made some ob- 
jection to Henderson's performance^ and Hender- 
son retorted — ** Sir, I thought you were to be only 
a Spectator; you are turning Tatler.^* — " Never 
mmdhim," said David, his brother, - never mind 
him ; let him be what he will, I will be the GtMr* 
dianr * 

ACTRESSES. 

** I perfectly remember Mrs. Cibber and Mrr. 
Pritchard, young as I was, when I saw them in 
all their capital cHaracters, the last season of their 
performing. 1 have the most discriminating re- 
collection of their different excellencies. Mrs. 
Cibber had very pathetic powers ; her features, 
though not beautiful, were delicate^ and very ex*" 
pressive; but she uniformly pitched her silver 
voice, so sweetly plaintive, in too high a key to 
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produce that endless Taitety of intonation with 
which Mrs. Siddoas declaims. 

** Mrs; Pritchard*s voice was clear, distinct, 
and various ; but her figure coarse and large ; 
nor could her features, plam even to hardness, at 
least when I saw them^ exhibit the witchery of ex- 
pression. She was a just and spirited actress ; 
a more perfectly good speaker than her more 
elegant, more fascinating, contemporary. 

''Mrs. Siddons has all the pathos of Mrs. 
Gibber, with a thousand times more variety in its 
exertion ; and fihe has the justness of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard ; while only . Garrick's countenance could 
ever vie with her's in those endless shades of 
meaning, which almost make her charming voice 
superfluous ; while the fine proportion and majesty 
of her form, and the beauty of her face, eclipse 
the remembrance of all her ooMummate prede- 
oessof s,"-^jlftss Seward. 

r 

FAREWELL ADDRESS, 

^oken by Jokn KembkyUt the Edinburgh Theatre^ 

s WBXTTSM Vr SIB WALTKB SCOTT, BlR?. 

As the worn war-horse at the trumpet's sound 
£rects his mane, and neighs and paws the 
ground — 
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Diidains &e ease his generout lord aMigos, 
And longs to rush on the embattled lines. 
So I, your plaudits ringing on mine ear, 
Can scarce sustMn to think our parting near ; 
To think ray scenic hour for erer past, 
And that those rdued plaudks are my last. 
But years steal on — and higher duties craye 
Some space between the theatre and grave ; 
That, like the Roman in the'capitol, 
I may adjust my mantle, 'ere I fall. 
My life's brief act, in public service flown, 
The.last, theclostsg scene, must be my own* 
Here, then, adieu! while yet some well grac*d 

jparts 
May fix an ancient favourite in your hearts ; 
Nor quite to be forgotten, even when 
You look on better actors, younger men; 
And if your bosoms own this kindly debt 
Of old remembrance, how shall mine forget ? — 
O how forget, how oft I hither came 
In anxious hope, how oft return'd with fame ! — 
How oft around your circle, this weak hand 
Has wav'd immortal Shakspeare's magic wand, 
Til! the fall burst of inspiration came, 
And I have felt,.and you have fann'd, the flame I 
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By memory treasurM^ while her reign endures, 

These hours must live — and all their charms are 

* 

yours. 
Oh ! favour'd land, renown'd for arts and arms, 
For manly talent, and for female charms ; 
Could this full bosom prompt the sinking line, 
What fervent benedictions now were thine ! 
But my last part is play'd, my knell is rung, 
When e'en your praise falls faultVing from my 

tongue ; 
And all that you can hear, or I can tell. 
Is — friends and patrons, hail, and fare ye well ! . 

THE ANCIENT MORALITIES. 

One of the earliest improvements on the Old 
Mystery, was tlie Allegorical Play, or Morality^ 
as it was called, in which the virtues and vices 
were introduced as personages of the Drama, 
for the purpose^ of instilling moral truth, or in- 
culcating some useful lesson for the conduct of 
life. These Moralities indicate dawnings of the 
dramatic art ; they contain some rudiments of a 
plot, and even attempt to delineate characters, 
and to paint. manners; hence, the gradual and 
easy transition to teal historical personages and 
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romance, was natural and obvious. '' I am un-^ 
able/' says Mr« Malone, ** to ascertain when the 
first Morality appeared, but incline to think, not 
sooner than the reign of King Edward the Fourth 
(about 1460). The public pageants of the reign 
of his predecessor were uncommonly splendid, 
and being then first enlivened by the introduc- 
tion of speaking allegorical personages, pror 
perly and characteristically habited, they natu- 
rally led the way to those personifications by 
which Moralities were distmguished from the 
simple religious dramas, called Mysteries.*' 

Mr. Warton observes, that this species of 
entertainment was become so fashionable a spec- 
tacle, about the close of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, that ** John Rastale, aleamed typogra- 
pher, brother-in-law to Sir Thomas More, ex- 
tended Its province, which had hitherto been 
confined either to moral allegory, or reUgion 
blended with buffoonery ; and conceived the 
design of making it the vehicle of science and 
philosophy* With this view, he published ' A 
new Enterlttde and a Merry, of the nature of the 
four elements, declaring many proper points of 
philosophy, natural, and divers strange lands,' 
&c» In the cosmographical part of the play, in 
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which the poet professes to ti^tt ^f ' divers 
strange laods, and die new-fotfnd lands/ the 
tracts of Amertcay recently discovered, and the 
monDers of the natives, are described. Hie cha* 
racters are, a Messenger, who speaks the pro- 
4ogue; Nature, Hwnanity^ Studkme thrire. Sett' 
sual Appetite, a Tavfftn^r, Experience, and Ig- 
ywrance!* 

Detailed accounts and analyses of several 
of the most interesting of these entertainments, 
Vill he found in different parts of these vo- 
lumes. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GARRICK AND 

STONE. 

At the time that Garridc and Lacy were joint 
Managers of Drury Lane, it was Qarriok's de- 
partment to engage all performers^ &c. ; and he 
had a hiunorous fellow ia his pa^y, whose office 
k was to procure per-sons competent to act stib^ 
ordinate characters, and for whom he received a 
certain sum per head. Several epistles ipassed 
between Garrick and his ^' theatrical crimp,'' as 
be was then called; and the foUowing, written 
in 1780, are speeimiens Of thdr cbrrespon- 
dence:— 
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" SxB,-^Mr. Lacy tomed me o«t o£ the lobbj jesteiday, 
and behaved very ill. to me. I only ax'd for my two gni- 
nets for the last bishop, and he swore I should not have a 
farthing. I cannot live npoa air ; I have a few Cnplds yon 
may have cheap, as they belong to a poor jonmey man shoe- 
maker^ who J driylc witb now and tiien. 

" 1 am yottr humble servant, 

'« W. SXONB." 

The following answer was sent the next morn- 
ing:— 

" Friday Morning. 
** Stons,«— You are the best fellow in the world ; — bring 
the Cupids to the Theatre to-morrow. If they are under sji, 
and well made, you shall have a guinea a-piece for them. 
Mr. Lacy. will pay you himself for the bishop : he is peni- 
tent for what he has done* If you can get two good mur- 
derers, I win pi^ you handsomely; particularly for the 
spouting fellow, who keeps the apple-stand on Tower Hill,— 
the cut on his face is just the thing. Pick me up an alder- 
man or two, for " Richard,'^ if yon can ; and I have no objec- 
tion to treat with yon for a comely mayor. The barber wHl 
not do for '* Biutna," although I think he will succeed in. 
" Mat." '• D. G." 

The persoD above alluded to was procured by 
Stone, and had often rehearsed the part of the 
BisJwp of Winchester, in the play of " Henry the 
Eighth/' with such singular eclat, that Mr. Gar- 
rick frequently addressed him, in the rehearsali as 
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•' Cousia of Winchester," The fellow, however, 
never played the part, although the night of his 
coming out was announced in the newspapers. 

The reader will soon guess the reason, from 
the followmg letters that passed between Gar- 
rick and Stone, on the very evening that he was 
to make his appearance :— -^ 

" Sir,— •The Bishop qf Winchester ii getting drank at 
the Bear, and swears, d — n his eyes, if he'll play to-night. 

" I am yonrs, &c. 

**W. Stone." 

Answer. 

' " Stone, — ^The Bishop may go to the devil. I do not 
know a greater rascal, except yourself. 

*' D. G.*' 

EAHEAU, AKD THE ABBE FELLEOBIN. 

Kameau had not written the music of one. of 
his Operas before he had attained the age pf 
fifty-five, though he afterwards became so ce- 
lebrated. He engaged the Abb4 Pellegrin, the 
author of the poem of " Jephtha," to write the 
tragedy of " Hippolytus and Aricia ;*' but not 
till he had given his note of hand for the pay- 
ment of fifty pistoles, and,, even then, the Abb6 
thought be ran a great risk. The first act of 
this tragi-comedy was performed at the house 
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of a rich person, who pompously favoured the 
Arts : the Abh4 was present, and was so struck 
with the harmonies and melodies he heard, that 
he publicly tore the note which he had required 
of Rameau ; remarking, that there was no ne- 
cessity for taking precautionary notes from such 
a musician. 

When this Opera first appeared, the fanati- 
cism in favour of the old style of music was so 
great, that it was decried, and its representa- 
tion dropped. Rameau, however, was not dis- 
couraged : '* I am deceived,*' said he, '' I thought 
my manner would have pleased ; be it as it will, 
it is that which I have adopted, nor shall I alter 
Tny plan." 

The Prince of Conti asked Campra what he 
thought of " Hippolytus and Aricia V* who re- 
plied, *^ There was music enough in it for ten 
Operas." When Campra first heard the style of 
Rameau, he was astonished, and exclaimed, 
** Here is a man that will eclipse you all." 

STRATAGEM OF A FOREIGN ACTRESS. 

Mademoiselle Tesi, an actress belonging to 
the Opera House of Vienna, was greatly beloved 
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by a BaroD of the holy Roman Empire, who, 
having lived a long time with her, formed the 
design of marrying her. Far from giving her 
consent to an union which promised her a 
splendid fortune, and a permanent and reputable 
establishment, the lady did every thing in her 
power to divert her lover from his intention. She 
represented to him the respect he owed to his 
birth, to his rank, and to public opinion; but all 
her arguments were useless. Despairing of ever 
being able to overcome the resolution of the 
Baron, Mademoiselle Tesi had recourse to a sin- 
gular expedient to effect her purpose. She of- 
fered her hand and fifty ducats, to a poor baker, 
but on the condition that he should lay no claim 
to the privileges of a husband. The baker rea- 
dily accepted the offer ; and the Baron was not 
informed of his mistress's disinterested resolu- 
tion, until the marriage was celebrated. 

SIR CIIAKLES SEDLBT, AND KYNASTON. 

Sir Charles Sedlet was a very handsome 
man, and always dressed in the most fashionable 
style of the age. Kynaston, the actor, was very 
like him ; and so proud of the resemblance,, thatV 
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he got a suit of richly laced clothes, ej^actly si- 
milar to one worn by Sir Cliarles, and lappeared 
in it in public. Sir Cliarles, feeling iodigofint at 
being thns aped by a.player, ^[^solved to puMh 
his vanity ; and, for this purpose, gpt a person to 
accost Kynaston, in the Parlq, an4. salute him as 
the Baronet. Kynaston instantly persoi^at^d Sir 
Charles, until the, stranger, inten^onally creciting 
a quarrel, caned him severely. In vain Kynas- 
ton protested that he was not the person the 
gentleman took him for ; the more he protested, 
the more was he chastised, on the ground of his 
endeavouring to evade punishment by a false- 
hood. 

When some of the actor's friends afterwards 
remonstrated with Sedley, on his harsh treatment 
of an inoffensive man, " Why,'' said the^Baronet, 
** the fellow has not suffered half so much in 
body, as I have done in reputation : for all the 
town believes that it was myself that was thus 
publicly disgraced." 

EARLY LIFE OF MRS. INCHBALD. 

This lady, when very young, formed the ro- 
mantic resolution of visiting the metropolis ; but, 
finding her intention was contrary to the wishes 
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of her friends, she seized an opportunity, early 
one morniBg in February, 1772, of eloping from 
her family. She had previously packed up a 
few necessaries in a band-box, and, with these, 
ran about two miles, across some fields, and 
there waited with impatience for the stage, which 
conveyed her to London. At this time, she was 
about sixteen years of age, and remarkable for 
the beauty of her features, and elegance of her 
figure. 

Having often heard her family speak of a 
distant relation, who lived in the Strand, on 
her arrival in London, she took a hackney coach, 
and sought this asylum; but, on her reaching 
the place, was, to her great mortification, told, 
that her relation had retired from business^ and 
was settled in Wales. Her alarm at these un- 
expected tidings, and evident distress, (it being 
near ten'o'clock at night,) moved the compassion 
of the people of the house where she inquired, 
who, at her request, generously accommodated 
her with a lodging. This civility, however, 
awakened suspicion : she had read, in novels, 
the various modes of seduction which were prac- 
tised in London, and apprehended that she was 
in a dangerous house ; . this suspicion seemed 
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confirmed by the entrance of an old corpulent 
lady, whose appearance corresponded exactly 
with the description she had read of a procuress ; 
while, therefore, they were whispering their pity 
for her youth, and extolling her beauty, she 
snatched up her band-box suddenly, and, without 
uttering a single word, rushed out of the house, 
leaving the good people to stare at each other, 
and repent of their compassion. Much fatigued 
and alarmed, she saw a bill, signifying lodgings 
to let; she knocked at the door, and entered the 
house, stating herself to be a milliner's appren- 
tice, whose mistress had unexpectedly a number 
of visitors from the country, that occupied all 
her beds, and, therefore, desired her to seek a 
temporary accommodation. 

The veracity of her story was doubted ; but she 
still persisted in her tale, till, on turning about, 
to her great surprise and confusioni she perceived 
the identical tradesman, whose house she had so 
precipitately left, listening attentively to her so- 
lemn assertion. Impelled by curiosity, and de- 
termined on knowing who and what she was, this 
man had followed her to the present house. 
.Confounded at this detection^ she attempted 
another escape, but the door was locked^ and 
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she was detained as an impostor. Sincerity was 
all she had now left ; and, with a flood of jcears, 
she candidly confessed her real situation ; but 
even now her Uufik was doubted, and the savage 
woman of the house desired a constable to be 
sent for ; but her son, a boy of twelve years of 
age, more humane than his mother, joined his 
tears with those of the poor wanderer, and threat- 
ened never to go to school again if a constable 
came. By his intercession the fair adventurer 
was dismissed^ and left to wander the streets of 
London again. She now walked where chance 
directed y exposed to all those insults which 
unprotected females must encounter. 

At two o'clock she found herself at Hol- 
born Bridge, and, seeing the stage set off for 
York, which she understood was full, she enter- 
ed the inn, pretended to be a disappointed pas- 
senger, and solicited a lodging. This scheme 
succeeded, though the landlady much suspected 
her character, and took, therefore, the precaution 
of locking the door of the rootn where she slept. 
In vain she rose at her usual hour, for having no 
bell, she could not apprise the family that she^was 
up ; she was, therefore, obliged to wait till noon, 
when the landlady was pleased to liberate her, in- 
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forming her that the Tork stage woidd set out 
again that evening; this intelligenoe having been 
delivered with an air of BUspiciony which was velry 
cutting to faer> she immediately to6k ont ail th^ 
mdney she had,: to the last half-crown, and ab- 
solutely paid for a journey she did- not intend to 
tak^. 

l%e lan<ttftdy, thus satisfied, invited her -to 
breakfast, bat she excnsed hefsdf^ pretending^ 
^^shb ^as in haste to visit a rebition, in order to 
infbnn iiet of the disappoinixnent she had expe^ 
rienced, in not leaving London 'the precedmg 
evcfning: Thus she escaped the eMp^nse of a'brbtfk^ 
fairt; and having returned €0 the inn, said that 
her relation had requestieil her to' remain in town 
a few days longer ; by which means she secured 
her apartment, and while shie daily took a walk, 
to purchase what she could affoM, it wftS sup- 
posed by the people of the inn that she was 
dining with this relation. At length, her money 
became exhausted, and, during the last ten days 
of her residence at the inn, she 'subsisted on two 
haH^penny rolls, and the water which the bottle in 
her chamber contained. Daring onife of tikese 
daily rambles, she attracted the notice of a per- 
former of Drury Lane, noted for his gallantry, 
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who employed every art to obtain repeated io' 
terviewsy and leain the natare of her situation. 
Haying, at length, succeeded in gaining her con- 
fidence, he recommended to her the stage, as the 
most probable means of support ; assuring het, 
that the impediment in her speech (which she pos- 
sessed in a slight degree) was no insurmountable 
obstacle; for, by previously rehes^sing her charac- 
ters, she would be enitbled to articulate perfectly 
before an audience. A few ^ meetings having 
convinced her that his designs were not honour- 
able, she prudently declined his company, but 
determined to follow his advice. After this she 
changed her maiden name, (which was Simp- 
son,) to that of Inchbald ; and her husband intro- 
duced her on the Scotch. stage, from which she 
proceeded to London, and. acted at Coyent 
Garden Theatre; but was mqre successful as 
an authoress than an actress. 

She died at Brompton, August 1, 1821. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE PLATS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Dr. Drake assigns the period of Shakspeare's 
commencing as a dramatic writer, to the year 
1590, and he arranges the list of his plays chro- 
nologically thus : — 
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TBAR8. 

1. Peridet, Prince of Tjrre .. ., 1590 

9, ComedjofEnon .. ., ,. ^ 

3. Love's Labour Lost . . . . $ ^^^^ 

4. King Henry VL Part L and . . \ 

5. King Henry VL Part IL and third | 

of the common Editions, excluding \i592 
entirely that which has been usually | 
called Part J I 

6. Midsummer Nighfs Dream ,. Iiko* 

7. Romeo. and Juliet .. .. ..5 

8. Taming of the Shrew . . . , 1594 . 

9. Two Gentlemen of Verona, and . • 1 

10. King Richard IIL . . . . . , K^^^ 

11. Kmg Richard IL ^ 

1«. Henry IV. Part L and .. .. M596 

13. Henry IV. Part IL .. .. > 

14. The Merchant of Venice, and • • > « 

15. Hamlet .. 5 

16. King John, and . . . . . • ) 

17. Airs Well that Ends Well . . . . ) ^^^ 

18. King Henry V* and ., "?iSQQ 

19. Jhluch Ado about Nothing • * 5 

20. As You Like It .. .. 1600 

21. Merry Wives of Windsor, and •• X* 
23. Troilns and Cressida . . . . $ 

23. King Henry VIII. and . . . . ^ 

24. Timon of Athens . . . . * * ) 

25. Measure for Measure . . • • . . 1603 

26. King Lear . . •« . . 1604 
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FEARS 


27. Cjmbeline .. •• 


.. 1605 


28. Macbetli 


. . 1606 


^9. JoHus C»sar 


.• 1607 


SO. Antony and Cieopatra 


.. 1608 


31. Coriolanns 


«.. 1609 


32. The Winter's Tale 


. . 1610 


33. The Tempest 


.. 1611 


34. Othello 


. . 1612 



35. Twelfth Nigbt» or What yon will •• 1613 

R£P];y of a performer to an insult. 

In the. last year of the reign af Queen Anne, 
the Dubfin Theatrical Company went down in 
the Summer season to play at Cork. One even- 
ing, Mr. Evans, one of the performers, was in- 
vited by. some officers of a regiment, then on 
duty in that city, to a tavern; many healths were 
proposed, which went round without reluctance. 
When it came to Mr. Evanses turn, he proposed 
the health of her Majesty Queen Anne ; which 
so disgusted one of the company, though clothed 
in the livery of his royal mistresSf that he ran 
down stairs, and sent up a drawer to whisper 
Mr. Evans, who immediately girt on his sword, 
and went after him, without taking the least no- 
tice of the company. He found his antagonist 
in a room in the passage of the tavern, with the 
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door half opea, who courageonsly made a thrait 
at Mr. Etbdb, whicli he pnt by with his left 
hand ; at this, Mr. Evana drew, thrust the door 
wide open, eotered, and loon drove his oppoier 
out of the passage, where he disarmed the 
doughty heio, before the company above stain 
knew any thing of the matter. 

The rest of the gentlemen expressed an utter ab- 
horrence of the treatment Mr. Erans had leCeived, 
and seemingly reconciled tbedi on the spot ; but 
notwithstanding^ when the company returned to 
Dublin, the persttti Who vent the challenge up 
stairs in the taTem at Cork, being alSo theli re- 
turned, told his own story, in ^cb a manner as 
to excite BeTeral warm gentlemen in the army 
to believe that Mr. Evans had insulted the wh6Ie 
body military ; and when the potv supposed 
culprit came to bis business at the Theatre, their 
clamour, in the audience, was so great, that the 
house was dismissed, and no play was to be 
acted, till Mr. Evans had asked public pardon 
on the stage. His high spirit was, with great 
difficulty, brought to submit ; but, at last, he con- 
sented. The play was the " Rival Queens, — 
the Death of Alexander the Great ;" the p 
of Alexander to be acted by the delinquent, i 
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came to ask pardon before the curtain. When he 
addressed the audience, one Smart cried out, 
from the pit, ^' Kneel, you rascal !'' Evans, then 
collected within himself, replied, in the same tone 
of voice, " No, you rascal ! I will kneel to none, 
but God and my Queen V 

JOSEPH PETERSON, THE ACTOR, 

Was long attached to the Norwich Company, 
and possessed great versatility of talent ; for, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mood/s account, who knew him 
well, he looked the perfect gentleman on the 
stage, fenced and danced elegantly, excelled in 
the parts of Sciolto^ (" Fair Penitent,") and Sir^ 
Charles Raymond, (** Foundling,") and was also 
a very good Harlequin. 

He made his debute as Lord Foppington^ at 
Goodman^s Fields Theatre, then under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. GiflPard ; and played the part 
of Buckingham, when Garrick made his entrie 
as Richard IIL 

His death was somewhat remarkable : in Oc- 
tober, 1758, he was performing the Duke, in 
** Measure for Measure," which he played in a 
masterly style. Mr. Moody was the Claudio: 
and in the third act, where (as the Friar) he was 
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preparing Claudio for execation the next mora- 
ingy at these words, — 

" Reason ibas with Jifc : 

If I do ]ose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools woald iieep ; a breath thoo art" — 

he dropped into Mr. Moody's arms, and never 
spoke more ! 

He wftSy in private life, a gentlemanly, affable, 
and good-natured man, and much beloved. The 
foUowiiig anecdote exhibits him as a humourist. 
A brother Comediam, who was in his bdoks the 
capital sum of two shillings, was met by Peter- 
son, in the market-place at Colchester, who made 
his demand, as he had done before. The debtor, 
turning peevishly from him, said, "Hang it, 
ril pay you to-day, in some shape or other," Pe- 
terson good humouredly rejoined, "I shall be 
much obliged to you to let it be as much Uke two 
shillings, dsyou can." 

He was interred at St. Edmond's Bury, and 
on his grave-stone are the words of his final 
exit. 

STAGE CRITICS, IN SHAKSPEARe's TIME. 

The preparations of the critic, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, were of the most formidable 
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character. Armed with a table-book, in which 
he occupied himself^ during the performance, 
with- noting down passages for criticism, not for- 
getting, at the same time, to preserve such jests, 
and cnims of wit, as would bear repeating at 
the ordinary, or at the tables of the great, he was 
regarded by the dramatic poet with far more 
drfead than the newspaper reporter of modern 
days. The. allusions to these tables, (pocket-- 
books,) in our old plays, are numerous. , ** There 
afe a sort,'- says Ben Jdnson, in his ^ Every man 
out of his Humour,' " of these narrow-eyed decy- 
pherers, that will extort strange and abstruse 
meanings out of any subject, be it never so con* 
apicuous, and innocently delivered. But to $uch> 
where'er they sit concealed, let them know, the 
author defies them, and their writing tables ; and 
hopes, no sound or safe judgment will infect it- 
self with their contagious comments ; who, in- 
deed, come here only to pervert and poison the 
sense of what they hear, and for nought else.'' 
Thus, also, Marston, in the * Malecontent :' " I 
am one that hath seen this play often ; I have 
most of the jests here, in my table-book.''* And 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the * Woman-hater :' 
'* If there be any lurking among you, in corners. 
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with tahle-books, who have some hopes to find fit 
matter to feed their malice, let them clasp them 
up, and slink away." 

It was also in vogue, among these witlings, 
to affect disgust at the performance, by signifi- 
cant signsi and indecent indications of con- 
tempt : 

*' that's not so good. 
Mew, blirt, ba ! ba ! light, chaffy stuff." 

They would laugh aloud in the most serious 
scenes of a tragedy ; and, sometimes, rise and 
quit the theatre, as it were in scorn. The bois^ 
terous manifestations of dislike, however, as 
hisses, howls, whistles, and imitations of the 
mewings of a cat* were more effectual, in the 
condemnation of a new play, the fate of which 
was then, as now, determined on its first per- 
formance. The '^ gallants of this mark" are thus 
described by Ben Jonson : 

" Who, to be tbooght one of the judicioos. 
Sits with hb anns thus wreath'd, his hat pull'd here^ 
Cries mew, and nods, then shakes his eiupty head ; 
Will show more several motions in his face. 
Than the new London, Rome, or Nineveh ; 
And, now and then, breaks a drj biscuit jest, 
Which, that it may more easily be chew*d, 
He steeps in his own laughter. 
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and further on : 

" How monstrous and detested is't, to see 
A fellow, that has neither art nor brain. 
Sit like an Aristarchos, or stark ass. 
Taking men's lines, with a tobacco face. 
In snuff; still spitting, using his wry'd looks, 
In nature of a Tice, to wrest and turn 
The good aspect of those, who shall sit near hin. 
From what thej do behold ! Oh, tis most vile !" 

Shakspeare, too, in * Love's Labour Lost :' *' Your 
haty pent-house Hke^ o*er the shop of your eyes ; 
with your arms crossed on your thin belly doub- 
let, like a rabbit on a spit/' And Shirley, * Bird 
in a Cage */ ** You see^ I do not wear my hat in 
my eyes, crucify my arms/' &c. With respect to 
crying mew^ it appears to have been an old and 
approved method of expressing dislike, at the 
first representation of a play. Decker has 
many allusions to the practice, and, what appears 
somewhat strange, in his ^' Satiroma^tix/' charges 
Jonson with mewing at the fate of his own works. 
'< When your plays are misliked at court, you 
shall cry mew, like a puss» and say, * you are 
glad you wrote out of the Courtiers' Element' *> 
Our gallery critics, perhaps, will be pleased, and 
proud, to hear, that their formidable cat-calls 
have so remote an origin. 
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FIRST APPEARAKCE OF KSHBLE IN LONDON. 

It was on the 30th of September, 1783, that 
Mr. Kemble made his first bow in a London 
Theatre. The character chosen by him for his 
debut was Hamlet ; and he sustained the Danish 
prince in such a manner as to justify the expec- 
tation which had been formed of his merits ; he 
received the most flattering testimonials of ap- 
probation. Mr. Henderson was still on the stage 
when Mr. K. first appeared, and though the lat- 
ter was entitled to the applause he met with, he 
was not considered equal to his justly esteemed 
rival. The consideration, however, with which he 
was now regarded, must have been highly 
pleasing to his mind. His praises formed the 
general topic of conversation, and the provincial 
managers evinced an eagerness to engage him 
during the Summer recess. From motives of a 
laudable nature, independently of those which 
concerned his interest, he gave the preference ta 
his friend, Mr. Younger, of Liverpool. On Mr. 
Henderson's decease, Mr. K. became the first 
tragedian of the age. Throughout a variety 
of characters, which he successively sustain- 
ed, he advanced both in excellence and pub- 
lic estimation. 
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P0LU8, THE ACTOR. 

Whek this famous tragedian was to play a 
party which required to be represented with re- 
markable passion^ he, privily, brought in the urn 
and bones of his dead son ; whereby, he so ex- 
cited his own passions, and was moved to deliver 
himself with that efficacy, both in words and in 
gestures, that he filled the whole theatre with 
Unfeigned lamentations and tears. 

the ancient drama. 

The first comedy was acted at Athens, on .a 
scaffold, by Saffarian and Delon, 562 years 
before Christ ; the first in England was in the year 
1551. Tragedy was. first acted, at Athens, in a 
waggon of musicians and dancers, who, as they 
danced, sung hymns to the praise of Bacchus ; 
and in order that the musicians and dancers 
might have time to rest, and that the people 
should have some new diversion, introduced an 
actor between every two scenes, who repeated 
some discourse on a tragical subject. This actor's 
discourse was called the episode. Thespis also 
furnished satyrs with actors; and Horace says, he 
brought forth his satyrs in an uncovered chariot 
where they rehearsed ; their persons and faces 
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bebgdaubed with dregs of wine, or^ according to 
Suidas, painted with ceruse and vermiUion, in- 
tended for the tatyra who. were repnscBted with a 
red and high aolonted Tiiage. The Epiaode 
meetingrwitb ti kind teception among the people, 
iSachylus introduced.' two actors ; and Sophocles 
added a third, which broligkt Tragedy to its 
fall perfection. 

AMATEUR ACTING. 

The foUowing ludicrous relation of a curious 
incident, which occurred during an amateur per- 
formance of the *' Distressed Mother/' is to be 
found in a pamphlet^ called ^' The Present State 
of tbe.Sitage in Great Britain and Ireland, 1753/' 

^* Andromache was of an extraordinary size, her 
representative being a blacksmithf about six feet 
high, rather slim than corpulent ; his complexion 
suited to bis profession ; his face very long and 
meagre, his eyebrows black and large, and his au- 
dible Yoice rather less than treble^ although, by 
sudden transitions from*one to tiie other, he gave 
it a vast rariety. This wonderful personage suc- 
"ceeded well in the three first acts ; but malice, in 
the shape of hisses, attacked this incompar$tble 
heroine, which he (excuse the confusion of the 

• YOI,, I. o 
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genders, and take them as they come) bore with 
heroic grace, till, in a most pathetic speech, a 
half>8ucked orange hit her oyer the eye with such 
force, that the spread pulp over'smeared and 
closed the luminary* The son of Vulcan started, 
and, with rage,' dropped all his pomp and energy 
of rant, and, with that handkerchief which late 
had wiped tears from royalty distressed, freed 
himself from the incumbrance of the hostile 
orarige ; then, with collected fury in his looks, 
and anger darting from his open eye, he tore his 
tragic trappings from his head, and a bare skull 
presented to the view, which bore the indenteid 
mark of many a wound ; then, with a tremendous 
frown, terrific voice, and attitude strong fixed, 
by Broughton taught, in words like these to the 

gallery spoke ; — 

" * Whatever scoundrel threw the orange at me, 
I tell him he's a rascal to his face ; and if he 
dare do me justice, let him come down, and Til 
box him for the amusement of the good company ; 
for, d — ^n my blood, if any rascal shall use me ill, 
or put me on the footing of a common stage 
player. I would have you to know, dogs, I am 
no such person. I play for my diversion, and 
can afford to give any such low-lived fellows as 
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you a bowl of punch at any time ; for, though Fm 
a blacksmith, sirrahs, I never want money y-^look 
here, you scoundrels !' — At these words he whip- 
ped his hand under his petticoat, to feel for his 
money; when, lo! such a tatterdemalion of 
breedies appeared, as to excite die whole assem- 
bly to laugh. The injured Andromache, not know- 
ing the true cause of this impolite treatment, which 
looked likethe effect of malice and party, foes to 
her. vast merits, stalked off, cursing men, women, 
and children^ for their impertinence, but muttering, 
that he deserved this usage for demeaning him- 
self so much as to go on the stage.*' 

oarrick's epitaph on quin, in bath 

cathedral. 

That tongue, which set the table in a roar. 
And charm'd the public ear, is heard no more. 
Clos'd are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke, before the tongue, what Shakspeare 

writ. 
Cold are those hands, which, living, were stretched 

forth. 
At friendship's call^ to succour modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin! Deign, reader, to be 

taught, 
Whatever thy strength of body, force of thought. 
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In natare's happiest mould however cast^ 
To this complexion must thou come at last. 

BVK JOKSOK'3 ** EVERY MAN IN HIS HU- 

MOUR." 

Tradition has handed down a remarkable 
anecdote, concerning the introduction of this 
comedy at the Globe Theatre. Bea Jonson 
presented his ** Every Man in his Humour** to 
one of the leading players of that company, of 
which Shakspeare was a member. After casting 
his eyie over it, carelessly and superciliously, the 
comedian was on the point of returning it to the 
author, with a peremptory refusal, when Shaks- 
peare, who, perhaps, had never, until that in- 
stant, seen Jonson, desired that he might look 
into the play. He was so well pleased with it, 
that he recommended the author and the work to 
his fellows. The success of the comedy was 
considerable, and we find that the principal 
actors tvere employed in it; — Burbadge, Kempe, 
Hemminge, Condel, and Sly. Shakspeare him- 
self, by his name being first in the Drama, is 
generally said to have acted the part of Old 
KnawelL He was, at that time, in the thirty- 
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fenrth year of his age, and Jongou hi his twaoty- 
fourth. 

A SUBSTITTJTE FOR THE SCEtPTURES. 

When Woodward, the actor, resided in Dub- 
lin, about the year 1760, a mob one morning 
beset the parliament-house in that city, in order 
to prevent the members of it from passing an un- 
popblar bilh Siich as were supposed to belong 
to the court party experienced the g^ssest in- 
sults ; and some of the ringleaders, thinking it 
necessary to make their representatives swear 
that they would not asseot to the b3), isurronnd* 
ed Mr. Woodward's house, which was opposite 
to the parliament-house, in College-green, and 
called repeatedly to the family to throw them a 
Bible from the.wmdow. Mrs. Woodward was 
greatly alarmed at the request; unluckily, not 
having, at .the time, such a book in her pos<- 
session. Her husband, however, in the midat of 
Iter agitation, snatched lip^ with great presence 
of mind, a volume of Shakspeare's plays, which, 
tosiing out of the dining-room window, he told 
the insurgents liiey were very welcome to* 
Upon this, they gave three cheers ; and the ig- 
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BOtant rabble admiDistered their oath to sevei^l 
of the Irish senators upon the works of our old 
English bard, which was afterwards returned 
by them, in safety^ to the owner. 

savage's " SIB THOMAS OVERBURY." 

. Savage was extravagantly fond of theatrical 
representations, and attended them constantly 
for several years. This partiality induced him 
to write for the stage ; particularly the tragedy 
of " Sir Thomas Overbury,** which was com- 
posed under most extraordinary circumstances ; 
when he had neither lodging, nor any other co- 
vering than the blue expanse of infinite space, 
and but little food ; in short, it was written with 
borrowed pens and ink, in the first shop whose 
master granted him admittance. He, however, 
contrived to have it produced ; and his profits 
are said to have amounted to £200. This play 
procured him several friends, who were sufficient- 
ly powerful to render him essential service ; but 
that propensity to bad habits which is too often 
the attendant of genius, marred all their endea- 
vours to serve him ; and he fell from the state of 
an agreeal^e companion, caressed and admired. 



y 
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into the neglected rake, ragged and pennyless: 
and, to complete his miisfdrtunes, the mistress of 
a coffee-house in Bristol arrested him for the 
sum of £8, which being unable to pay, and 
as no one would bail him, he was imprisoned :-^ 

r 

wrote a satire, entitled, ** London and , Efristol 
delineated;*' received a letter from. Mr. Fope, 
charging him with ingratitude ; — replied, to the 
charge ; — ^was seized with dejection of spirits^ 
which terminated in his death, August 1, 1743, 
aged 46 ; and, to complete the scene, was buried 
at the gaoler's^ expense, in St. Peter's church- 
yard, Bristol. 

HIBERNIAN PROLOGUE* 

An Irishman, who was a member of a strol- 
ling company of comedians in the north of Eng- 
land, advertised, for his benefit, some years since, 
** An Occasional Address will be spoken by a 
new Actor." This excited great expectations 
from the town's-people. Upon the benefit night 
the Hibernian stepped forward, and, in a deep 
brogue, thus addressed the audience : — 



tt 



To night, a new^actor appears on yqur stage 
To claim your protection and grave patronage ; 
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Now^ wIm do^H tiuak^isiiew aotor mfty b« 
WI1J9 turn roqnd your eywi aiiU look fall 
And then ypa'Ii be sure this iiew4K:tor 



iiiftyb«? \ 

all upon me» >• 
to see." J 



PATETffT OF THE BATH THEATRE. 

When the late public-spirited Mr. John Pal- 
mer became proprietor of the Theatre of his native 
city, Bath, there were only two patent theatres 
in the kingdom, Drury-Lane and Covent-Gar- 
d&n ; and, consequently, the great body of persons 
connected with dramatic property, whether as 
proprietors or as actors, laboured under severe 
restrictions. The sovereign's hands, too, were so 
tied by the law, that no amelioration could be 
obtained by an appeal to the throne, Mr. Pal- 
mer's first essay in life was to unlock that 
by which the drama was then confined. It 
would be needless to detail the difficulties he 
had to encounter in order to accomplish this 
measure. Suffice it to say, a special Act of 
I^arliament was passed in the eighth year of the 
reign of George HI** enabling his Majesty to grant 
a patent for a Theatre in the city of Bath. Mr. 
Palmer next obtained tlie patent, which gave to 
Bath the l&rst TbeatrBHBpyal &rer c^staUished 
out of the metropolis. 



y 
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MUS. CLIVE AND MRS* FOPE« 

'* I WELL remeittber," Dbseryes Mr. Wilkinson, 
'' on the second night of 'The Confederacy/ 
Mrs. Clive called Mrs. Pope into the Green-room, 
before her going on. the stage, as Corinna^ and 
said to her, ' My dear Pope,* (a sweet appella- 
tion, indeed, for Clive) * you played particularly 
well on Saturday night, for a young actress. — 
Now, take from me a piece of advice, which I 
would have every performer to attend to : you 
acted with great and deserved approbation ; but, 

• 

to night, you must endeavour to act better, and to 
receive less applause; for if you let your young 
heart be too sanguine, and rest on the caprice of 
public commendation or praise, and find your- 
self to be disappointed, you will foolishly suffer it 
to damp your spirits, and you will then sink be* 
neath yourself — therefore, take my advice for 
your proceeding upon the stage. The violent 
thunder of applause, last Saturday, on your first 
appearance, was not all deserved : it was only 
benevolently bestowed, to give you the pleasing 
information that they were delighted ; and had 
their warmest wishes tendered to you, that you 
would, hereafter, merit that kindness they then 
bestowed on you. Young performers should re* 
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member this lesson, for they are too apt to con- 
strue what is meant in kindness, as a tribute.due 
to their deserts.' ** 

SONNET TO MISS F. H. KELLT, ON HER PER- 
FORMANCE OF JULIET. 

TwAS the embodying of a lovely thought, 

A living picture, exquisitely wrought 

With hues we think, but never hope, to see 

Id all their beautiful reality. 

With something'more than fancy can create. 

So full of lifcj so warm, so passionate. 

Young beauty! sweetly didst thou paint, the 

deep 
Intense affection woman's heart will keep 
More tenderly than life ! I see thee now 
With thy white wreathed arms, thy pensive brow, 
Standing so lovely in thy sorrowing. — 
IVe sometimes read, and clos'd the page divine. 
Dreaming what that Italian girl might be ; 
Yet ne'er imagined, look or tone more sweet than 
thine. 

liB £. Jj» 

KINO, THE COMEDIAN, 

Who was one of Thalia's greatest favourites, 
but whose cause the blind goddess Fortune but 
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seldom espoused, meeting with a certain sporting 
gentleman under the Piazza, in Coyent-garden, 
they retired to an adjacent tavern, to take a maiQ 
at hazard for five guineas. Tom soon lost his 
first stake, and, with much resignation, ate his 
supper, and drank his bottle. His adversary, how- 
ever, after supper, proposed to him a second 
main, which Tom, at first, refused to engage in, 
saying, he believed he had not money enough 
about him to answer the bet ; but this was over- 
ruled by his adversary replying, that his word 
was sufficient for a hundred. They renewed the 
party, and, in a few hours, Tom won two thou- 
sand four hundred guineas. Tom's wife, who 
was very afiectionate, sat up all night, as usual ; 
sent every where in search of him, and was not 
able to gain any tidings. At last, he returned 
from his nightly vigils. Her inquiries were natu- 
rally very pressing to know where he had been, 
and what had kept him out so long ; to all which 
he made no other answer than by peremptorily 
saying, ** Bring me a Bible." — " A Bible ?" she 
re-6choed with some ejaculation; '' I hope you 
have not poisoned yourself." — " Bring me a Bi- 
ble," continued Tom. " I suppose," she re- 
sumed, ** that you Ve lost some great sum ; but 
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never mind, we can work fblP m6i»»*'*7*"" Brinjg; 
me a Bible, I say." — "Good Lofd, what can be, 
the matter?" said Mrs. King; '^ LdonH suppose 
there can be such a thing in th^ hottse, widiciut, 
indeed, it be in the maid^'s rodm.^' Thither she 
went, and found the part of one without a covc^r, 
which having brought to Tom, he. fell upon his 
knees, and made a most fervent oath never again 
to touch a di^ or a card ; whilst she, all the time, 
endeavoured to alleviate his grief, of which she 
considered this as the effusion, owing to some 
very considerable loss which he might have sus- 
tained. When he finished, he rosfe up and flafig 
fourteen hundred pounds, In bank-notes, upon 
the table, saying, " There, toy dear ; thei^'s 
fourteen hundred pounds, Fv6 won to flight; 
and, by to-morrow noon, I shall receive a thdu- 
sand pounds more; and IMl bed*— — d if ever I 
risk a guinea of it again." 

Iv the year 1797, when «' The Castle Sp^tre" 
and. '^ Blue Beard*' had just been produced, his 
Majesty commanded them both for one evening's 
performance ; to which gracious mesHtage the ma- 
nagers returned^ in substance, the foUowiug re- 
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ply :— '' That, higkly flattered by hU Majesty's 
peculiar jKstinctfdny they wbnitd gladly comply 
With the command ; Mt begged of the Chamber- 
lain to apprise his'Majesty, that the perfonnaiicc;s 
must co'mmebce at thr^e in the afternoon, in order 
to finish by twelve at'night/* 

GALERIA CAFIOLA. 

The age of M^pklin was protracted to an un- 
usual length ; however, it was far exceeded by 
Capiola, a celebrated player and dancer, who 
was brought upon the stage as a novice, at 
what age is unknown ; but ninety-nine years 
after, at the dedication of the theatre by Pompey 
the Great, she was shown upon the stage again, 
not for an actress, but as a wonder. Neither was 
this all ; for, after this, in the solemnities perform- 
ed for the life and health of Augustus, she was 
shown upon the stage a third time. 

SCOTCH THEATRICALS. 

In the month of August, 1746, the first stone 
of the old Edinburgh Theatre was laid by Lacy 
Ryan, of Covent-garden* This building, which 
was situated on the south side of the Canon-gate, 
was finished in the course of the following 
summer. At 26. 6d. for pit and boxes, and Is. 6d. 
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tod Is. for the first and second galleries, it was 
capable of containing from £60 to £65* Al- 
though it was built without the sanction of the 
law, and in defiance of an Act of Parliament, 
(10th George IL) it may be considered as the 
first regular establishment of a Scottish The- 
atre. 

INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY. 

When Crebillon, the French tragic poet, pub- 
lished his " Catilina," it was attended with an 
honour to literature, which, although now pro- 
bably forgotten, (for it was only registered in the 
news of the day,) it becomes a collector, zealous 
in the cause of literature and the drama, to pre* 
serve. 

At the time "Catilina" was given to the pub- 
lic, the creditors of the poet had the cruelty to 
attach to themselves the produce of his piece, 
as well as the bookseller's, who had printed the 
tragpedy ; and at the theatre where it was per- 
formed. The poet, much irritated at these pro- 
ceedings, addressed a petition to the King, in 
which he shewed, that it was a thing yet un- 
known, that it should be allowed to class among 
seizable effects the productions of the mind ; that 
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if Buch a practice were allowed, those who had 
consumed their vigils ia the study of literature, 
who made the greatest efforts; by this means, to 
render themselves useful to their country, would 
see themselves in the cruel predicament of not 
daring to publish works, often precious and inte- 
resting to the State; that the greater part of 
those who devote themselves to literature re- 
quire, for the necessaries of life, those succours 
which they have a right to expect from their la- 
bours ; and that it had never been suffered in 
France, to seize upon the fees of lawyers and 
persons of other liberal professions. 

In answer to this petition, a decree was imme- 
diately issued, from the King's council, com- 
manding a replevy of the arrests and seizure of 
that of which the petitioner complained. This 
honourable decree, bearing date May 21st, 1749, 
was thus entitled* '' Decree of the Council of his 
Majesty, in favour of M. Crebillon, author 
of the tragedy of ' Catilina,' which declares, 
that the productions of the mind are not among 
seizable effects." Louis XV. not only testified 
his esteem for Crebillon, by having his works 
printed at the Louvre, but also by erecting to his 
memory a tomb of marble. 
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AN BLUCIDATIOK. 

Miss K. White was one of Mr. Rich's pu- 
pilSy and, dnrin^ her inkiatidn, Mr. 0*Btien of 
DrvLTf Lane Theatre gaye her some instructions 
how to perform the character of Sylina, in " The 
Recruiting Officer.*' — One day, when he was thus 
employed, observing that the lady misconceived 
his directions, and repeated a passage very im- 
properly, he told her she ought to consider the 
part she was speaking as a parenthesis^ and that, 
therefore, it required a different tone of voice, and 
a greater volubility, than the rest of the sentence, 
"il parenthesis r said Miss White. "What's 
that?''^ — Mrs. White, who happened to be present 
at her daughter's question, and blushing that '^he 
should thus betray her ignorance, instantly broke 
out in the following polite and sensible exclanfa'^ 
tion : — " O ! what a limb of an actress will you 
make ! What, not know the meaning of prentice ! 
Why, prentice, ma'am, is the plural number of 
prentices': — O! you'll make the d— 1 of an ac- 
tress." 

THESPIAN POLITENESS. 

During one of Garrick's visits to his frijend 
Mr. Rigby^ at his seatin Esaex^ a wretched com? 
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pany of strdlin^ players o^upied a neigh* 
bonring bam in tbe village, in whi^h, with 
great applause, they were murdering the tragic 
and Qomic nluses. Mr. B%by was respectfully 
waited upon by the manager, (an invalided Ser- 
geant of Marines,) to honour the company with a 
bespeak. This solicitation was complied with, 
and ** The Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Ju- 
bilee," was announced for performance on the 
following night. The patron of the evening's en- 
tertainment, with his family, who were accompa- 
nied by the SngUsh Roicius, accordingly took 
their' places in the stage box, (the only one in the 
house.) Garrick was immediately recognized be- 
hind the curtain : the humble children of Thes- 
pis immediately held a consultation ; when it was 
unanimously resolved, that the old soldier, who 
was ready dressed to play the gay and gallant 
Sir Harry Wildair, should be deputed to make 
Mr. Garrick their united respects and congratu- 
lations on his arrival, which he did, in the fol- 
lowing words : — ^* Sir, the Dramatic Corps, which 
I have the honour to command, beg leave to re- 
turn the two shUlings, which you paid my wife at 
the box door, as they csinnot behave so ungen- 
teely as to accept money from a brother actor for 

VOL. I. p 
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admission ; and, atthe same time, to present yoti, 
as a mark of thek favour, with the Freedom oi 
the Home ; and should you, sir, feel inclined to 
perform with them, until the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, their boards, and any character 
you may choose in the Stock List, and the ward- 
robe (which is, to be sure, rather out at the el- 
bows,) are all much at your service." 

IMITATION OF A COW. 

Mr. James Boswexl, the friend and biogra- 
pher of Dr. Johnson, when a youth, went to the 
pit of Covent Garden Theatre, in company with 
Dr. Blair, and, in a frolic, imitated the lowing 
of a cow ; and the universal cry in the galleries 
was, " Encore the cow ! encore the cow !" This 
was complied with, and, in the pride of success, 
Mr. Bos well attempted to imitate some other ani- 
mals, but with less success. Dr. Blair, anxious 
for the fame of his friend, addressed him thus: 
" My dear sir, I would confine myself to the cow/* 

STAGE CaiTICIBM. 

' Doctor, afterwards Sir John Hill, author of 
some farces, and a paper called '' The Inspector," 
went into the green room of Covent Garden 
Theati^e, and addressing himself to Mrs.* Woffing- 
ton, of celebrated memory, and the first of ac- 
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tresseSy he questioned her, whether or no she 
had seen " The Inspector" of that day ?— To 
which she answered in the negative. The Doctor 
replied, *^ because, if you had, you would have 
seen my opinion of your performance, last night, 
in the character of CaJUsta.*^ — ** I am much obliged 
to you, sir," replied the lady, ** for your kind in- 
tentions towards me ; but, unfortunately, the play 
of that evening was obliged to be changed to the 
' Journey to London,' in which I played the part 
of Lady TownleyJ* 

THE REGULAR DRAMA, IN FRANCE. 

The ** Sophonisba," of Mairet, (Gentleman to 
the Due de Montmorenci,) was the first tragedy in 
which the three unities were observed ; it was 
acted in 1629. Mairet showed the true way, 
which Rotrou followed. The first scene, and 
almost the whole fourth act of Rotrou's '< Ven- 
ceslaus,*' are master-pieces. Comeille came after ; 
and he may be said to have been the creator of 
the French stage. 

TO MR. JOHN KEMBLE, 

r 

On se$ing him in the CharacUr of King Henry IV. 

When Bolingbroke (weakened by sickness and 
age) 
Lectur'd Hal, he spoke /eeUy, no doubt ; 



But ^en Sbakspetire broaght forward 'th^ scene 
on the stage. 
He meant that his King should speak out. 

His precepts so wise, and his passions soclear. 
In pauses and whispers you smother. 

Do you think 'tis not right that the audience 
should hear 
AH that passes 'twixt yim and your brother? 

*We know that you stick very close to costume, 

But, here, close to character too; 
For, '<>ause you are sick i'the Jer^lemrocfin, 

You put on the face of a Jew. 

At your mantle so fine, and , your chin so be- 
smear'd, 

We laughy when we ought to look grave: 
Either give all the rest of your actors a beard. 

Or else, (please your Majesty ,) shave. 

BYASr, THE ACTOR. 

Ryan was a man whose temper was remark- 
ably mild and inofiiinsive, but, at the same time, 
he was brave and intrepid. He was once, un- 
happily, obliged to give a proof of his courage, 
which ended. fatally to an injurious aggressor. 
In the youthful pan of his life, he happened to 
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be at a haase of entertainmep^ and, aa he Wjiui 
jii3t sUtiag dawn to auf^pea^ he w^ rod^ly- and 
unproTokedly attacked by a boisterous man, who 
diiew h]0 sword upoxi hini. Ryan was tlven un- 
ann.ed> but |^ pair^ad the thrust wMfi a plate, 
u«^l be Go^ get to his sword, which was theor 
hanging u|)i ;^ as spon as he had reached iU ^^th 
the first ktnge he 1^IM> bis ^y^eAry*^ He was 
tried for the f^ot, and honourably acquitted. 
He took great delight in walkiDg, 9Mp4> by per** 
severing ip that exercise, preserved Us health to 
a good old age. At length, in tbe sixty^ighth 
year of a Uie, ^fty years 0f which he had spent 
mthe seffvioe and entfortainiQent of the public, 
he paid the geoieral debt of natare, at Bath, to 
which place ha had retired for the benefit of his 
health, the I^th of August, 176$. 

His last performanca was on the 16th of 
March, 1760, when he played the character of 
the Ghost, in <' Hamlet.'' 

CHORUS AKD DUMB SHOW. 

The Chorus very commonly formed a portion 
of the earlier English plays., sometimes taking a 
part in the performances ; sometimes supplying 
the deficiences qi the octtpn, by narrative or exr 
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planation ; and, sometimes, performing the office 
of a moral commentator on the passing events. 
Vestiges of this ancient custom are to be found 
CTen in the plays of Shakspeare and Jonson. 
But a still more incongruous accompaniment, to 
which our ancestors often resorted, was the 
cumbrous machinery of the dumb show, which 
preceded the several acts« prefiguring the events 
which were to take place in them, by allegorical 
and pantomimic exhibitions. Into such exten- 
sive use was this mute mimicry sometimes 
stretched, that it was occasionally made to cover 
the want of business in the play ; and where an 
author was extremely fastidious, and particularly 
attentive to probability, it was used to fill up the 
interval that was necessary to pass, while a hero 
was expected from the Holy Land, or a Princess 
imported, married, or brought to bed. 

The following, from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
" Four Plays on Moral Representations, in one,** 
may serve as a specimen of the manner in which 
the action was sometimes eked out by dumb 
show :^— 

"Enter Violante, at one door, weeping; sup- 
ported by Cornelia; and a Frtar, at another door; 
Angelina, weeping, attended by Dorothea. VUh 
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fa)il« kneels down for pardon; Angelina^ shew- 
ing remorse., takes her up, and cheers her. Anger 
Una sends Dorothea for Gerrard: enter Gerrari 
with Dorothea. Angelina and Cornelia seem to 
chide him, shewing^ Violante^e heavy plight. Vio^ 
iante rejoiceth in him; he makes signs of sor- 
row, entreating pardon.- ilitjfe/tfia brings Violante 
to the Friar ; he joins them hand in hand, takes 
a ring from Gerrard, puts it on Violante*s fin- 
ger, and blesseth them ; Gerrard kisseth her, 
and the Friar takes his leave. Violante makes 
show of great pain, and is instantly conveyed in 
by the women. Gerrard is bid to stay ; he walks 
in meditation, seeming to pray. Enter Dorothea, 
whispers him, sends him out. Enter Gerrard, 
with a Nurse, blindfold ; gives him a purse. To 
them,, enter Angelina and Cornelia, with an in- 
fant; they present it to Gerrard; he kisseth 
and blesseth it, puts it. into the Nurse^s arms, 
kneels, and takes his leave. Exeunt all seve- 
rally-" 

MRS. PORTER AND THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

This celebrated actress resided, for some 
years, at Highwood Hill, near Hendon, and thi- 
ther she usually returned, after the evening's 
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business of the theatre was over, in a one-herae 
chaise, accompaaied by a aerraiit ; a book and 
a brace of {Hstols generally occtapying the side 
pocket of her carriage. 

One Summer evening, during the theatrical 
vacation of the' year 11 'SI, whilst taking an air- 
ing, Mrs. Porter was stopped by a highwayman, 
with the customary demand of ** Your m<»iey«^ 
On looking back, she found that her attendant 
had loitered bdiind, and was not^ at this junc- 
tuffCy within sight. Conceiving, however, that he 
might not be long in coming up, and knowing a 
resource at hand, her admirable preseaee of 
mind, and natural courage, overcame the timi- 
dity inherent in h^ sex ; and, with undauntfid 
resolution, she presented one of the pistol*. 
ThQ fellow, who, in all prob2U>ility, had menly 
the semblance of fire-arms in his hands, asto^ 
nished and intimidated, implored her pecuniary 
assistance, in the most supplicating manner ; de» 
daring, in the strongest terms, that necessity 
alone had induced him to commence robbing on 
the highway ; that he had a family actually in 
want of every necessary of life ; who, once, had 
known happier days than those which they now 
experienced ; and, in order to appease their im- 
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porton&te cries for bread, he resoWed to commit 
an act that he shuddered to think of. 

The man's voice, his emotion, his tears, con- 
vinced Mrs. Port» that she had not much to 
fear from hkn, but, on the contrary, he was in 
awe of h^ ; and before he had completed the 
Uttle narrative of his misfortunes, with the sym- 
pathizing tear of pity, this amiable woman next 
presented to him her purse, containing nine or 
ten guineas, and some silver. She did more; — 
she asked his address, which, after some little 
hesitation on his part, and emboldened by 
her assurances, he, at length, gave. Mrs. Por- 
ter told him, she should make . every inquiry 
as to his circumstances, dsc, and, if found cor- 
respondent with his tale, he, probably, might hear 
further from h^. The servant, at this instant, 
coming up at a brisk trot, the man left her ab- 
ruptly, getting off as fast as he could, down a 
pathway, through tiie fields. On his departure, 
Mrs. Porter giving her horse a smart lash, the 
animal started, ran unruly out of the track, 
overthrew the chaise before it could be stopped, 
and, in consequence, her thigh was severely 
fractured. In this deploraUe situation she was 
conveyed home ; but, to her high honcmr be it 
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recorded, that, notwithstanding her sKaationy 
she lost no time, but caused strict inquiry to be 
made after the rash adventarer, and his family ; 
and finding that he had, in no respect, deceived 
her, she raised him, with the assistance of some 
of her friends, the sum of sixty pounds. 

LI8T0NS LORD GRIZZLE, IN ^' TOM THUJIB/' 

'. > At the little theatre in the Haymarket, many 
years ago, Liston frequently acted Lord Grizzle^ 
in the burlesque tragedy of " Tom Thumb ;*' and, 
fimong:other drolleries which he displayed; in the 
•course of this admirable affected piece of acting, 
was a dancei which accompanied his. song to 
-Hnncatnunca. One night, he was encored in this 
ballad and dance, and peirfouned them a second 
time; and so entertaining w^s the repetition, that 
-the audience called. loudly for a third perfonuh 
ance. But Liston had made his exit ; and though 
the universal uproar of shouts, and applause pre- 
vented the piece from proceeding, he did not 
choose to gratify the spectators by returning. 
The clamour became louder and louder, and lie 
actually hid himself, to avoid the third effort. 
But the discontent of the people, who were now 
quite unruly, at length brought him forward; 
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and, coming down to the lamps, he Tery calmly- 
told the audienee, that " he had been, really, too 
much fatigued to repeat the dance." THie peo- 
ple were, some of them, displeased, and some of 
them diverted, and the piece went on very qui- 
etly, till, in the fight, some wag, from the front 
of the house, called out to the actor, who was 
fencing with Liston, ** Don't do too much, you'll 
fatigue him." This, of course, occasioned a uni- 
versal laugh ; and, the next day, a bulletin was 
stuck up in the green-room, stating, that ** Lord 
Orizzle^s physicians were happy to declare his 
Lordship greatly recovered from hisfatigue.** 

THE COVENT GAKDEK PATENT. 

MooDT, the comedian, in a letter to a peri- 
odical, in March, 1798, states, — •* Mr. C. Rich, 
a younger brother of John Rich, the late pa- 
tentee of Covent Garden Theatre, told me, that 
Sir Thomas Skipwith's patent fell into his father's 
hands in the following manner : — 

" * Mr. Rich, the father of John and Christo- 
pher Rich, was an attorney. He had a client, to 
whom Sir Thomas stood indebted in a large sum 
of money, and Mr. Rich, meeting the attorney of 
the latter, made his demand. The other replied. 
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* there were no means of paying hini but a patent 
to act plays by.' They then agreed to put it up 
by auMbn. They did so, and Mr. Rich bought 
it in for fourscore pounds. This patent sold, m 
the life-time of C. Rich, after the rate of four- 
score THOUSAND ! ! for the proprietors gave Mr. 
Colman twenty thousand pounds for his quar- 
ter/" 

HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS, IK SCOTLANIS 

'^ The practice of giving vails to servants at one 
time universally prevailed in Scotland. . No- 
thing can be conceived meaner, on the part of a 
master, than permitting his servants to be paid 
by othetSy^-nothing more lAhoi^pitable towards 
guests^ than suffering them, in a manner, to pay 
for their entertainment. Nothing can tend more 
to make servants rapacious, insolent, and profli- 
gate, than to allow them to display their address 
in extracting money from the visitors of their 
masters; yet this custom had crept in, univer- 
sally. Its bad effect had already been seveir^ly 
felt, when an outrage of the footmen in the play- 
house displayed the evil in so strong a light as 
to occasion its redress. Although it is the pro- 
vince Qf the stage to lash the vices, and to ridi- 
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cule the follies of the people, in all ranks, yet^ 
soon after the farce of ^* High Life betow Stairs" 
was published, the footmen, taking it in dodgeon, 
that a farce, reflecting upon their fraternity, should 
foe exhibited, resolved that it should no more be. 
performed. Accordingly, on the second night 
of its being announced, at Edinburgh, in the bills, 
as part of the entertainment, Mr. Love, one of the 
managers, came upon the stage, and read a 
letter, containing the most violent threatenings, 
both against the actors and the house, in case 
the piece should be represented ; declaring, that 
above seventy people had agreed to sacrifice 
fame, honour^ and profit, to prevent it. 

Notwithstanding this fulmination, the perfoniv- 
era were ordered to go on. That servants mtght 
not be kept in the cold, nor induced to tipple in 
the adjacent ale-houses, while they waited for their 
masters, the humanity of the gentry had provided 
that the upper gallery should afford gratis ad- 
mission to such servants as were attending the 
theatre. Yet, did the only part of the specta- 
tors, who were admitted for nothing, presume to 
•forbid the entertainment of their masters, be- 
■cause it exposed the vice^s of their own order. 
No sooner was the piece begun, than a prodigious 
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noise was heard from the footmen's gallery. 
They were ordered to be silent, but ineffectually* 
Many of the gentlemen discovered, amongst the 
noisy crew, their own ser?ants. When they 
would not submit to authority, their masters, as- 
sisted by others in the house, went up to the 
gallery ; and it was not till after a severe battle, in 
which the servants were fairly overpowered and 
thrust out of the house, that quietness could be 
restored. So daring an insult made it not only 
necessary that servants should be deprived of 
the freedom of the play-house, which they had so 
grossly abused, but that the practice of giving 
vails, so pernicious to their morals, should be, 
abolished. 

'' The gentlemen of the county of Aberdeen had 
the merit to be the first to make a resolution, 
neither to give, nor allow their servants to re- 
ceive, any money from their visitors, under the 
name of drink-money, card-money, &c.; and, 
instead of it, to augment their wages. They 
were followed by the gentlemen of the county of 
Edinburgh, by the faculty of advocates,, and 
other respectable bodies, and the practice was 
.abolished all over Scotland," — Scotsman's Li- 
brary, 
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BEN J0N80X AT THE DEVIL TAVERX. 

Ik on ancieDt MS.^ preserved at Dulwich 
College, there are some of this comic writer's 
memoranda, which prove, that he owed much of 
his inspiration to good wine, and the convivial 
hours he passed at this tavern.* The following 
passages justify the opinion : — 

*' Mem. I laid the plot of my ' Volpone,' and 
wrote most of it, after a present of ten dozen of 
palm sack, from my very good Lord T — ; tliat 
play I am positive will last to posterity, and be 
acted, when I and Envy be friends, with ap- 

« 

plause.*' 

*^ Mem. The first speech in my 'Catilina,' 
spoken by Sylla*s ghost, was writ after I parted 
with my friend, at the Devil Tavern. I had 
drank well that night, and had brave notions. 
There is one scene in that play, which I think is 
flat. / resolve to drink no more water with my 
wtne, 

" Mem. Upon the 20th of May, the King 
(heaven reward him !) sent me a hundred pounds. 
At that time I went often times to the Devil; 

* The Devil Tayem was titaated in Fleet Street, near 
Temple Bar, on the lite where Cbiid'i Place now standi. 



and/ before I had spent forty of it, wrote my 
' Alchymist.* '' 

" Mem. The * Devil an Ass/ the * Tide of a 
Tub/ and some other comedies, which did not 
sncceedy written by me. In the Winter, honest 
Ralph died, when I and my boys drank bad wine 
at the Devil.** 

ABSTBACTiOir OF A TEAtihiC ^OXT« 

Crbbillok, the celebrated French tragic 
poet, was enamoured of solitude, that he might 
indulge, without interruption, in those fine ro- 
mances, with which his imagination teemed. 
One day, when he was in a deep reverie, a friend 
entered, hastily. ^' Don't disturb me," said the 
poet, ** I am enjoying a moment of happiness ; 
I am going to hang a villain of a minister, and to 
banish another, who is an idiot/* 



MRS. OI.DFIELD. 



Mrs. Oldfield was of a superior height, 
but with a lovely proportion ; and the dignity of 
her soul, equal to her form and stature, made up 
of benevolent charity ; affable and good natured 
to all that deserved it. Savage, the poet, son to 
the Earl Rivers, when he was persecuted by his 
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aanatural mother^ recetved/froia her ever-giviDg 
and bountiful hand, fifty pounds a year, during 
her life; and she was, widi Mrs. Wiiks, a 
main means of saving Kim fron an ignondnaqus 
end. 

MOSSOP. 

This votary of the buskin was haughty, and 
much offended, at times, if a favour was offered 
him ; often ridiculously so, — ^as in the case of a 
Major, who, at the time the circumstance hap* 
pened, was devoted to the interests of the trage* 
dian ; and, although Mossop was, at the time, in 
great distress, he wanted to fight his friend, only 
because he used to go to every door, and pay at 
each, when he perceived that the house was half 
empty, 

Mossop was particularly attached to various 
food, according to the line of character he was to 
represent. Brothp for one ; roast pork, for ty^ 
rants; steaks, for *^ Measure for Measure ;'* boH- 
ed mutton, for lovers ; pudding, for Tancred, &c* 

PEKILOUS SITUATION OF INCLEDON AND HIS 

WIFE. 

The vessel, in which Incledon and his wife 
had embarked, at Dublin, in the summer of ISOd*, 

VOL. I. Q 
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to return to England, was upset in passing the 
bar. Several of the passengers were lost. In- 
cledon saved himself, by climbing to the round 
top, with his wife lashed to him. For seveial 
hours, they were in this perilous condition ; at 
lengthy they were picked up by some fishermen, 
who saw their distress from the shore. 

MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

Mademoiselle Mars, celebrated as the 
first comic actress in France, was a great ad- 
mirer of Bonaparte ; and, after his return to 
France, in 1815, she constantly wore the violet 
(the symbol adopted by his partisans) on some 
part of her dress. One of her friends, a royalist, 
observed, on the occasion, ** I do not wonder at 
it; the Emperor has always considered Mars as 
the first of the gods." " Yes," replied she, 
" and Mars regards the Emperor as the first of 
mortals." 

On another occasion, when M. Papillon de 
Ferte, superintendant of the theatres, said to her, 
in a tone at once gentle and gallant, '' Charming 
rose, when will you cease to be a violet?'* 
" When the FapUlofi (butterfly) becomes an 
eagle,'* was the reply. 
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SUKDSELAKD SHAKSPSABE CLUB. 

Ra YN ER, the successor of Emery, is devotedly 
attached to Shakspeare; and first suggested* 
and, with the co-operation of two other indivi- 
duals^ finally carried into efiiect, the establish* 
ment of an anniversary of the birth of ** the Im- 
mortal Bard," in Sunderland ; which has conti* 
nued to flourish (to' the honour of the town) ever 
since. 

The late Stephen Kemble, whose friendship he 
enjoyed, presided at the first anniversary, in 
1817, and, in prefacing the memory of the im- 
mortal poet, after dwelling, with great ability, on 
the genius of Shakspeare, exclaimed, '* What 
would my sister, Mrs. Siddons, have been, but 
for Shakspeare ? Where wonid have been the 
laurels of Coriolanus and Lady Macbethy but for 
Shakspeare ? Gehtlemen,^-some of our purUa^ 
nical writers have applied to the immortal bard, 
the epithet of thief— «and they are right ; he 
was a thief! the greatest thief that ever lived ; 
foir he stole the sign manual from Nature, and 
applied it to mankind, for the ' benefit of pos^ 
terity." 
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LIBTOir's J>1LZAHm 

As Liston lay wrapt in deliGiom repose. 
Most faarmoaionsly playing a tune with liis nose, 
In a dream, tkere appear'd the adorable Venus, 
Who said, '^To be sure, there^s^no likeness be* 

tween us ; 
Yet, to show a celestnd to kindoess so ptone is, 
Your looks shall soon rvral tke handsome Ado« 

nis* 
Liston woke in a fright, and cried, '^ Hearen 

preserve me ! 
If my face you improve, zounds! madam^ you*il 

starve me !" 

STEPHENS, THE BUTTOK-MAKE& ANP TB4GE- 

OIAK. 

Pateekoster Row, whioh is now, fordie most 
part, the residence of sundry dozens of BibliopO-* 
lists, was once the dwelling-place of Mr.^mnel 
Stephens, where he carried on the lucrative trade 
of btttton*making; he, however, was attached to 
the drama, and was a constant at^emiant at die 
theatre, when Bootli perfbrmed ^e hero of tnt" 
gedy. To his select friends, he frequently re* 
heaicsed speeches, and favourite portions of plays. 
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especially from ** Othello,'' Tbes^ kind, critics 
told him, that his /voice rcscmhled Booth's, both 
in strength and melody; and that, where he 
imitated that great actor's peculiarities, his imi- 
tation wasF both pleasing and correct. Ste- 
phens was delighted with this flattery; and^ 
after some consideration, he ofihred himself to 
Mr. Rich^ as a candidale for the histrionic lan^ 
rel. Rich, it is worthy of remark, had jntt lost 
Qaitt, who had quitted him to engage himself at 
Dnuy Lane^ 

A temporary i^eement foUowed Stephens's 
-offer of service ; and, in October, 1734, oas but- 
ton-maker personated, on the boards of Coveat 
Garden, Shakspeare's Moor of Venice. His 
appearance was prepossessing ; his voice good ; 
smd^llior^ver, by dial of close auricular at|en- 
tion, be had acq^sedi many of Booth's happy c^ 
deuces. This made his success certain ; and so 
poweffiiily were the audieiKse interested in bis 
favours that, dttriqg that unrivalled spene between 
the Afeor and lagOf in the third act, the pit 
Grie4 Qi^, *^ Bravo I Bravo I Better than Qiiin! 
Better than QulnT' He drew great audiences 
,jb£ spc or seven successive nights; and Quia, 
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it is said, avoided going to the coffee-houses he 
usually frequented, lest he should hear the praises 
of this would-be tragedian. 
. Rich, unfortunately, by an act of mismanage- 
ment, put a stop to poor Stephens's popularity; 
as he persuaded him to play PolydorCf in *^ The 
Orphan," for his second character, wherein he 
failed entirely. . After this unhappy occurrence, 
he gradually sunk in public estimation; and 
when his engagement at Covent Garden. ex- 
pired, sooner than return to his former profession 
of. button-making, he wandered about the coun- 
try, as a *^ Child of Thespis ;*' and, after under- 
going much calamity, died at Bath. 

THE LAST APPEARAIICE OF /jO»W KEMBLE. 

His last appearance in London was on the 
23d of June, 1817, in the character of Coriotanus. 
The announcement of the last performance of 
such a man, in such a character, was an attrac- 
tion of so powerful a nature, as, at once, to com- 
mand the attendance of a large proportion of the 
talent and splendour of ^ London audience ; and 
yet, at the same time, to deter the general fre- 
quenters of the theatre from attempting to gain 
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admittance, from the anticipation that univer- 
sally prevailed, of the impossibility of obtaining 
seats. 

The whole of the boxes had been taken a fort- 
night previously; and in order to gratify the 
enthusiastic admirers of Mr* K., who thronged to 
the box-office, impatient in th'eir demands for 
seats in front of the house, beyond all precedent, 
the orchestra was allowed to be occupied by 
persons of rank and literary ability; amongst the 
latter of whom was M. Talma. 

Mr. K. was greeted by a reception respectful 
and gratifying in the extreme ; the house simul- 
taneously arose, on his entrance, and the reite- 
rated salutations for a considerable time arrested 
the progress of the play. Every passage, during 
the performance, which could admit of applica- 
tion to his theatrical honours, was eagerly caught 
up, and loudly iioticed. At length, the curtain 
dropped, as he lay prostrate in scenic death. 
At that period, Mr. K., after a short pause in his 
dressing room, came forward again, in the attire 
of the hero of the play. Here the general accla- 
mations were resumed, but in a manner never 
before witnessed ; it seemed as if all hands struck 
in unison, by a resistless instinct ; and, certainly. 
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ne^er were mHitefcry moTemente executed witii 
more precision. Several motneitCs {WMed befove 
there was any chance of silence. At lengthy 
coDtl^ing' his feeHogs with al: mwih fortitude 
•t he cottid conimand> he unaffectedly hegaa 
Us addresi^ as foUcrws :— * 

'* Ladies and Genilemea^-^I have appeared 
before you for the last time; this night close* 
my long professional life^Cries at nOy no^ in 
di parts.) I sont so much agitated, that I easmol 
express, with any tollable propriety, what i 
#ish to say. I feared, indeed^ that I should not 
be able to take my leave of you wHh sufiicia&t 
foriitode— composiure, I mean^ — and had intofid^ 
ed to withdraw myself from before you in silence ; 
but I sufiered myself to be persuaded, that, if it 
was only from old custotn, some little parting 
word would be expected from me^ oil dkis oeca« 
sioii/'"*^{^^^ applause)— ^Mr. K., with emotion, 
proceeded: 

" Ladies and Gentlemen,-^! entreat you lo 
believe, that whatever abilities I have possessed^ 
either is an actor, hi the performance of the cha^ 
meters allotted. to me, or as a manager, in ea^ 
deavouriag at a umoil of propriety and splendour, 
in die representation of our best playa, particu'- 
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lariy those of the dmse Shaktpeare,— (eathoti- 
ftstic plaudits)— I entreat you to believe that aUmy 
labours^ all my stmdies, whatever they have been, 
have been made delightful to me by the appro- 
bation with which you have been pleaaed con- 
stantly to reward them.*'*— (After repeated ap- 
plauses, Mr. K,, hardly able to master his emo* 
tioas, continued :) 

** I beg you. Ladies and Oenttemen, to accept 
my thanks for the great kindness you have in- 
variably shewn me, from the first night I became 
a candidate for public favour^ down to this — 
(here Mr. K. passed an ia9taint)«->painful ino«- 
ment of parting with you.'* — (it is impossible to 
describe the mingled feelings of the audience^ at 
the close pf this sentence. Mr. K. became to- 
tally overpowefed, and was only able to add, in 
a smothered, but deeply penetrariag tone :) 

^^ I must takemy leave of you at once: Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I most respectfully bid you a 
long, and unwilling farewdl.'' 
. At the moment of his withdvawing, a sctcU, 
placed en a piece of ekgaatly ornamented white 
satin> to which a buret crowa was attached, was 
passed, by a gentleman in the pit, to M. Talma, 
with a request that he would hand it over to 
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Mr. K. This was not, however, effected in time ; 
and the scroll remained on the stage. The chief 
purport of the scroll was, an earnest request to 
Mr. K., that he would not take his final leave 
that evening ; but that he would consent to per- 
form a few nights, in each season, when his 
health permitted. The audience caught its 
meaning, and the manager was loudly called for. 
Mr. Fawcett made his appearance, and, taking 
up the wreath and scroll, addressed the house 
as follows : — 

^' Ladies and Gentlemen, — I can only under- 
stand these to have been intended as .a compli- 
ment to Mr. Kemble : if it is your pleasure to 
depute me to present them to that Gentleman, 
you iitapose upon me one of the most delightful 
tasks it has ever been my lot to perform.'' 

While those feelings of respect and regret 
were passing before the curtain, they were still 
morQ powerfully portrayed, on the counte- 
nances and in the hearts of Mr. K.'s professi- 
onal associates behind the scenes. All were 
contending to be foremost in their expressions of 
kind condolence, and eager to retain some me- 
morial of their long-cherished admiration for 
him, earnestly soliciting some trifling article 6f 
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his attire, which might strengthen the remem- 
brance of this interesting occasion. Mr. Ma- 
thewsy who, though in a different walk of the 
drama, is as well calculated, from his knowledge 
of the arty to appreciate the merits of a tragic 
actor as any of the most accomplished in the 
profession^ and, wjth this discriminating quality, 
had ever been an unfeigned admirer of Mr. K.'s 
talents, received, from his hands, the gift of his 
sandals ; . which gaye birth to this witticism : 
*' Proud as I am/' said he, ** to have Mr. Keni- 
ble's sandcUSf I can never hope to tread in his 
shoes.*' Miss Bristow obtained the handkerchief 
Mr. K* had used that evening on the stage, 
which she playfully promised to keep more faith- 
fully than Desdemona. 

Many friendis of Mr. K. attended him, in his 
dressing-room, in order to testify their esteem 
and regret, and to express their hope, that he 
had recovered from the fatigue of his perform- 
ance, and the agitation of his feelings ; among 
whom were. Earl Percy, Lord William Gordon, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, M. Talma, &c. &c. And 
it must be added, that he never performed the 
character of Coriokmus with more animation, 
spirit, and strength, than on this occasion ; as if 
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be was detarmiDGd to leave a^full i^ipfes^ion (^ 
bit ineriu on tbe pubUc mind, an4a moM of 
his art for his sucoessors. 

Juliet's tomb^ at verona. 

Every stranger, who yisitfi Verona, is sui« 
to have hit sympathy moved, and his cariosity 
excited, by what is called the '^ Tomb of Juliet ;" 
and there is no man who has read Shakspeare, 
that will not hasten to the spot where it lie«» 

Contiguous to the church of San Franoesco, iti 
C£tt«deUa, where Romeo and Juliet weie uap- 
ried, is a small garden, formeriy attached to tlia 
Franeiscan Monastery, but now in psivate hands. 
In die midst of it is an old sareopbagos, whick, 
from time immemorial, has been shewn as Ae 
tomb of Juliet. It is much mutilated, and has 
sunk considerably into die earth. It is eiaetly 
six feet long, and is just wide enough to hold two 
bodies. The mutilation of the sides of this sas* 
o^ibagas is said to have taken place when it was 
first removed from the church of St. Permp 
Maggiore, where it had lain for ages« It was 
then placed in a garden adjacent xa the dd mo- 
nastery, which was aecessiUe to the public ; and 
:evety stranger who came, bi;0k§ off a piece of it, 
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aod carried it eway with him. la consequence 
of tkiBy tke Pode«U gate ofdert, that it should 
be resdOTedy lor better security, to the place 
where it is now ezbibiled ; aod aoy person at* 
tempting to do itfnrtbtr injury^ as a proof of his 
or her veneratioA^ is liaUe to a sevore penalty. 

FIRST PERFORMANCE OF THE GENTLE SHEP* 

*' A P&iifTEta in Edinburgh, of the iiane of 
Robert Drununond, who had been employed to 
print one of the editions of the ' Qei^tle Sb^* 
herd/ having, after the rebeUion of 1745, pttb* 
lished a satirical poem^ called the * Town Coun^ 
cil,* containixig a smart attack on Mr* Drum- 
mond* the proTOSt of Edinburgh; Dr. Wishart, 
principal of the University ; Dr. Webster, one of 
the ministers of the city; and several other emi- 
nent whig characters ; — a prosecution was in* 
stiiuted against him before the magistrates, that 
is, before the very individuals who were thern^ 
selves among the parties satirised and complain* 
ing. The judgment was such as might be ex- 
pected from irritated men^ deciding in their own 
cause. 
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«< They found, that Hhe poem contained many 
scandalous, seditious, calumnious, and malicious 
expressions;' and they, therefore^ ordered the 
printer, Robert Drummond," * to be carried to 
prison, and thence, on the 25th of November, 
betwixt the hours of Ifwelve and one, to the cross 
of Edinburgh, there to stand, bareheaded, with a 
label on his breast, inscribed thus : * For print- 
ing and publishing a false, scandalous, and defa- 
matory libel,' till all the copies seized of the 
poem should be burnt by the hangman ; then to 
lie in prison till he should give bond to remove 
out of the city and liberties, and not to return for 
a year, on pain of paying £100 sterling, and suf- 
fering imprisonment till the remainder of the 
year is run, and to be deprived of the privileges 
of a freeman for- a year.* 

' ** An application was made to the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, for an alteration of this unjust and cruel 
sentence, but without effect. Poor Drummond 
underwent the whole punishment awarded ; his 
printing office was shut up ; and his workmen, 
of whom he had employed a considerable num- 
ber, were thrown idle on the town. 

" Among the works which Drummond had most 
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recently printed, was the edition of the * Gentle 
Shepherd/ While it was passing through the 
hands of his compositors, they had committed to 
memory some of its most striking scenes, which 
they nsed to take pleasure in reciting among 
themselves ; and now that they were deprived of 
employment, by the ruin of their master, the idea 
happily struck them, of attempting a public re- 
presentation of the comedy, for their common 
benefit. The manager of the theatre, then situ* 
ated in the Canongate, readily agreed to give 
them the use of his stage; and. the great body 
of the public, comprehending especially the mid- 
dling and lower classes, hitherto the most averse 
to theatrical representations, were induced, from 
compassion for the fate of Drummond and his 
men, the victims of power, to suspend their pre- 
judices for a moment, and to regard the humble 
attempt with that silent acquiescence, which, by 
leaving the young and gay-hearted to follow 
their ioclinations, had all the effect of a more 
open encouragement. 

** On the first performance of the piece, the 
house was crowded in every part; and it was 
repeated several successive nights to such nume* 
rous audiences, that tiers of benches were erected 
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upon the stage, to accomodate the OYerflow. 
The distresses of the suffering printers were thus, 
in a great measure, relieved; but a more general 
and lasting advantagei derived from .these repre^ 
sentations, was the cessation of that rooted anti- 
pathy which a religious people, still warm with 
convert zeal, had, till now, persisted in maintain*: 
ing towards the entertainments of the stage. 
The multitude being thus dragged, as it were, by 
sympathy for oppressed merit, to the interdicted 
regions of pleasure, were induced ' to taste the 
forbidden fruit,' and, pleased with the relish, 
they fed plenteously. Finding themselves not 
poisoned by the sweets, they returned to the feast 
with an increased appetite, and brought with 
them fresh guests to partake of the enticing 
fare," — Scotiman^s Library, 

BARRT, THE TRAGEDIAN, IN HIS ZENITH AND 

DECLINE. 

Towards the close of the year 1758, and 
beginning of 1759, Barry, after Mrs. Sheridan's 
departure, hit upon the following expedient to 
oppose the benefits of the other hoase. The 
same night on which there was to be the benefit 
of a performer at the opposite house, Barry used 
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to apply to some female leader of the low, and 
request her to bespeHk a play, making an interest 
for all parts of the hottse, but more partknlarly 
with her tradesmen, for the pit and gallery. In 
these negoctations, , his fine person and insuDi- 
atmg manners generally rendered him suc- 
cessful. 

On one of these occasioiis^ ihe great lady ef 
the night had, as was usual, sent out pit and gal- 
lery tickets to all her tradespeople, with threat- 
enings of the loss of her custom if they did not ' 
dispose of them. On arriving early in the box- 
room to receive her company, great wias her mor- 
tification to find that her orders had been very 
il^ftbeyed, and that it was likely to prove but a 
thin house. The time approached for the draw- 
ing up of the ctirtain, and, at the sight of a thin 
pit and gallery, the lady was so much affected 
that she was ready to faint. Smelling-bottles and 
other restoratives were applied, and as soon as 
her ladyship recovered the power of speech, she 
cried out, ^that she was ruined and undone; 
that she should never be able to look dear Mr, 
Bany in the face again after such a shocking 
disappointment." At these repeated lamenta- 
tions the box-keeper advanced, and said, " I beg 

' VOL. I. & , 
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your ladyship ^ill not be so disheartened ; indeed, 
your ladyship's house will mend, your ladyship'^ 
galleries will mend before the play begins." 
'' Nonsense/' cried the IMy* '* I tell you, I am 
undone — ruined and undone, that's all 1 But I'll 
be revenged! I'm resolved, I'll payoff— no; I 
mean I'll turn off all my saucy tradesmen to- 
morrow morning." Barry was then in his prime, 
being scarcely turned of forty. As a contrast to 
the preceding anecdote, view him as he was 
seen in London in 1775, broken down by infirmi- 
ties more than by years ; for repeated and severe 
attacks of rheumatism had deprived his once fine 
figure of all its elasticity and grace. A chair, 
placed at the side scenes was in readiness tonre- 
ceive the exhausted actor the moment he went 
off the stage ; and the patt he usually performed, 
was in unison with the ruin Time had effected, 
for it was that of Lear. 

In the last scene of the fifth act, after snatch- 
ing a sword from the officer, and striking down 
the two ruffians who had attempted to seize upon 
Cordelia, the King says to one of his knight^, 
wAio is relating the deed to Edgar : — 

" Did! not, fellow ? 
IVe seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
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I woald have made them skip ; I am old now. 
And these same crosses spoil me." 

As the .ag?d and infirm Mtor uttered the 
wotds, "I mm old liM&Z' some o^^ among the 
.spectatorsy equally devoid of good taste and 
good feeling/ began a laugh, in which he was 
joiaed by the unthinking paort of the audience. 

LEKAIN, THE FRENCH ACTOR. 

Henry Louis Lekain was born at Paris in 
1729 ; his father was a goldsmith, and he him- 
self was intended for that business. He excelled^ 
from his earliest youth, in the manufiBK^ture of 
surgical instruments ; and was already known as 
a skilful artist in that way, when his inclination for 
the stage^ caused him to declaim tragic speeches. 
He sought for an opportunity of playing in pub- 
lic ; and had the good fortune to be introduced 
to M. de Voltaire, who had, at that time, in La 
Rue Traversiere, a small theatre, where the great 
man usually made trial of the pieces he had 
newly composed. The celebrated tragic poet 
soon discovered, in Lekain, the actor who seemed 
formed to feel and to express the sublime beau- 
ties scattered throughout his productions. He 
gave him frequent lessons ; he made hii^ give 
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up every other pursuit for that of the theatre ; 
and lodged him in his own house. Xekain played 
sacoessifely the parts of Lnde and Mahtmet; 
and equally astonislied and deliglited his mastser 
by his forciUe manner of acting. He transported 
Urn by pronouncing these words, in the fifth acf; 
of *' Mahomet,'' *' U est done des remords !"— 
Voltaire touUi not contain himself for admiration, 
and the actor acknowledged that he never felt a 
more lively and profound sensation, than he did 
at that moment. He made his appearance on 
the French stage in the part of TUus, in the tra- 
gedy of ''Brutus; and, after that, performed 
Letde, in ** Mahomet.'' 

Nature had given to Lekain a disadvantageous 
countenance, a thick and rough voice, a short 
figure, and, indeed, appeared to oppose almost 
insurmountable obstacles to his success ; but art 
developed the feelings concentrated in the heart, 
tinimated his whole person, suggested to him the 
most graceful attitudes, strengthened his voice, 
and impressed, in every motion of his body, the 
grand character of passion. 

Lekain and Madame Clairoh cast off the ridi> 
culous dresses of the old actors, and consulted 
the costume of their characters, and were the 
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firft to establish it oh the Frisnch stag;e. Lekain 
himself designed dresses siiitid>le to his parts; 
and spared no expense to rcsder them such, at a 
time when these deooralions were very indi£Per- 
ent. He made himself master of the scene, and, 
atoneyi^w, commanded every sarronndingotH 
ject. H^ was well versed in history^ letters, and 
in every species of knowledge connected with his 
art 

The death of this fine actor, it as said> was oc- 
casioned from' the impradent exposure of his 
health; ,he was seised with an inflammatory 
fever, which, in four days, hroiight him to his 
grave* He met the spptoaehes of death without 
alarm : and, surrottnded by his friends, rengned 
himself calmly to his fate, on the 8th of Febru* 
ary, 1778. 

THE BAD ACTOa. 
(A Parody rf Cardinal WoUey'i Sp4$ek, im Httur^ VJU.) 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my acting. 
This is an actor's state ;-«-«To night he puts forth 
The diffident words of hope ; the neat night bel- 
lows. 
And bears his friends* applauses load upon ban — 
The third night, comes a hiss, a killing hiss ; 
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And^-^when he thinks^ good easy niaiiyfuil surely 
His fortune is a ripening^^— nips lus faiifie, 
And. then he fallSy.as I do. J. hare Tentaredy 
Like bminless wanton bards, who swim' with th* 

tide. 
These seyeral eVnings, in a dream of glory, 
In parts beyond my ^power: my bigh-strainM 

rant 
At length broklf under me, ^nd now has left me. 
Weary and tired with speeches, to the mercy 
Of a just pit, that will for ever damn me. 
Vain pomp and gloiy of the stage, I hate ye ! 
i feel my mouth new opcn'd— Q, how wretched 
Is lliat poor man, who hangs on critics* favoiirs*: 
There is, betwixt the applause we Would aspire 

to, 
(That sweet aspect of faces and loud hands,) 
More pangs and terrors, than newspapers have : 
And when he falls— he falls as dead men do, 
Never to a;ct ag^n. 

« 

TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. TO JOHN KIEV BLE. 

DuRtsro this celebrated tragedian's visit to 
Edinburgh, in February, 1818, several of his 
friends were anxious t6 express their admiration 
of his talents, by requesting his acceptance of 
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some memorial of flieir. affectioik and regard; 
and, accordingly, request^ the honour of his 
company to dinner. The 28th' ^iMlb Ae day 
fned upon; and several of. the first noblemen, 
and the most distinguished characters of Edin- 
burgh^ were present. The chair was taken by 
F. Jeffrey, Esq., Mr. Kemble taking his seat on 
his right hand, and Professor Playfair on his left ; 
and he was most ably assisted ^in croupiers by 
Walter Scott and John Wilson, Esquires. After 
dinner, and the usual loyal tpasts, Mr. Jefiray 
proposed the health of Mr. Keihbre ; and, in the 
name of the compiany, requested his acceptance 
of a gold snuff-box, to bear the following in- 
scription :— 

*' To Jolm Pbiiip Kemble, Esq., in the first year of his xe- 
tireibent ftonii the stage, this box wu presented by Francitt 
JeflBrey, Esq. in the name of fifty inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
as a slight token of their sense of those important services 
which his taste, and his example, have rendered to the British 
drama ; — in grateful remembrance of the exquisite delight 
which they have received from Ms tidents as a performer ;-•-. 
and as a testimony of their high esteem and itgard for his 
private cbaractef.—Saih of Febraary, 1818." 

Mr. Kemble expressed his sincere and grateful 
thanks for the hohour dtoe him. 

Among other toasts, in the course of the even- 
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ing^y the health of Mis. SiddoD8» iolrod«ced by 
aa animated and eloquent address from Mr. 
(since Sir) Walter Scott, was received with great 
respect and delight. 

LETTER FROM MR. GARRICK TQ THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE CtJSTOMS. 

''BEAR SIR, 

'' Not Raql^ely weeping for her citildrMB> 
coald show more sorrow than Mrs. Garriek,-^ 
not weeping for hev children^ — she has none,— 
nor, indeed^ for her husband t thanks be to the 
humour of the times , she can be as philosophical 
upon that subject as her betters. What does 
she weep for then ? Shall I dare tell you ? It is — 
it is for the loss of a chintz bed and curtains. 
The tale is short, it is as foHows :~I haye taketi 
some pains to oblige the gentlemen of Calcutta, 
by sending them plays, scenes,, and other ser- 
vices in my way ; in return, they have sent me 
Madeira, and, to poor Bachel, the unfortunate' 
chintz. She has had it four years, and upon 
making some alterations in our , little place at 
Hampton, she intended to show away with her 
prohibited present. She had prepared paper 
chairs, &c. for this favourite token of Indian gra- 
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titude. Bpt, alail aUban^an felicity is fraiL 
No care havitig been taken on my Wile's part, 
and some treachery being^ exerted against her, It 
was seized — the very bed, * by the coarse hands 
of filthy dungeon villains, and thrown among the 
common lumber/ 

** If you^have the least pity for a distressed fe- 
male, — ^any regard for her husband, (for he has a 
Imd time of it,) or any wish that ^he environs of 
Bushy Park be made tolerably neat and clean, 
you may put your finger and thumb to the busi- 
ness, and take the thcMm out of Rachel's side* 

** I am, dear Sir, 
"Yonr's, 

** D. Gabrick/' 

TcxT."— *' And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 
wfaenncrcy seafOBS jofttice." 

PBTITION. 
O Slanloy, gWe «tr to a butbaiid't petitton, ^ 

. Whose wife well deservfs l^er distreiftful ooaditioB|, y 
Hegardless of his and the law's prohibition. '^ 

If yon knew what I suffer, since I have been caught, 
(On the httsband^s poor head ever falls the wife's fault.) 
You will lend a kfaid hand to the contraband jade, 
'And scfeen her, for once, in her illidt trader 



} 
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For'trae^ as 'Us taid» iince the first EveancKd 'em, 
Frail womaD will long hi tite.firait' that's foibicNIeii' ; 
And husbands are taught now-a-dajs, spite of atmggles. 
Politely to pardon a wife, though ^he smu^les. 
If your honours, as you, when the sex go astray ,r 
Hare sometimes inclined to go with them that way. 
We hope to her wishes yon will not say-^^nay. 
'Tis aaid that aH judges this maxim dd'keep, . 
Not their justice to tire, but atftimea let Jt. sleep* 
If more by the Scriptpres their hooours are roov'd, 
The over-roudh righteous are there disapprotr'd* 
Thus true to the Gospel, and kind as they're wise. 
Let their mercy restore, what their justice denies." 

PROLOOUE, 

Spoken by Mr, Barrington, an opening the Theatre, at Sydney , 

Botany Bay* 

From distant climes, o'er wide-spread seas, we 

come. 
Tkotrgh not with much eclat, or beat of drum ; 
True patriots all ; for, be.it pnderstood, 
We left oi^r country, for our eouniry's good ; 
No private views disgraced our generous zeal ; 
What urg'd our travels, was, our country's 

weal; 

• - 

And none will doubt, but that our emigration 
Has prov'd most useful to the British nation. 
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But you inquire, " What could our breasts in- 
flame 
With this new passion for theatric fame ? 
Whaty in the practice of our former days. 
Could s\i9spe our talent to exhibit plays ?" 
Your patiencife, sirs ; some observation made> 
K^ou*ll grant us equal to the scenic trade ; 
He, who to midnight ladders is no stranger, 
You'll own, will make an admirable. Ranger, » 
To' see Macheath, we have not far to roam ; 
And sure, in Filch, I shall be quite at home ; 
Unrivaird there, none will dispute my claim 
To high pre-eminence, and exalted fame. * 
As oft at Gadshill'we have ta'en our stand. 
When 'twas so dark, you could not see your 

hand,. 
Some true-bred Palstaffvit may hope to start, 
Who, when well bolster'd, will well play his 

part. 
The scene to vary, we shall try in time, 
To treat you with a little pantomime. 
Here light and easy Columbines are found. 
And weU-trtfd Harlequins with us abound ; 
From durance vile, our precious selves to keep. 
We hdd recourse oft to 9i flying leap ! 
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. To tL black face have sometiines ow*d a acape* 
And Houoslow Heath has prov'd the wortli of 

crape. ' . 

*' But how/' you ask^ " can we eVr hope to soar 
Above these scenes, and rise to tragic lore ? 
Too oft, alas ! we. forc*d th' unwilling tear. 
And petrified the heart with real fear ; 
Macbeth a harvest of applause will reap, 
^For some of us, I fear, have " murderd sleep !" 
His Lady too, with grace will sleep and stalk; 
O^ females have been used at night to walk* 
Sometimes, indeed, so various is our art. 
An actor may improve and mend his part. 
" Give me a horse !" bawls Richard, like a 

drone ; 
We'll find a man who'd help himself to ooe» 
Grant us your favour, put us to the test ; 
To raise your smiles, we'll do our very best. 
And without dread of future turnkey LochitSf 
Thus, in an honest way, we'll pick your pockety. 

DOMINIQUE, THE FREKCn HARLEQUIN. 

Dominique was the most popular Ihttlequm 
of France, during the time of the President 
Harley. He had not only an active body, but 
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an intelligent mind. Dominique met tbe Presi* 
dent at a public library, and g^ve him some in- 
formation regarding the several curiosities of the 
place, to which the Librarian was not competent. 
The Magistrate was so much pleased, that, with- 
out knowing his connexions, he invited him to 
dine. Every person at table, excepting Harley^ 
knew the votary of Terpsichore, and one of them 
whispered to Harley his character and situation. 
The President immediately became offended with 
Dominique for accepting his invitation ; and, 
mortified at the affront to which his guests had 
been exposed, stepped up to Dominique, rudely 
asking him, who and what he was? ^^My 
Lord," said the facetious buffoon, '^ I am both 
your relation and your successor." ** How so V 
said the President, boiling with rage. " Your 
great grandfather," rejoined the humourist, ''was 
Harley Premier^ your grand sire Harley Deux^ 
your father Harley Trois; you, my Lord, are 
Harley Quatre, and myself am Harle-^utn." All 
were diverted at this sally, and Dominique con- 
tinued in his place, and conduced not a little, by 
his good humour, to the mirth and spirit of the 
company. 
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FOOT£*S DEDICATION. 

When Foote published his ''Englishman at 
Pmn" he wrote the following Dedication to his 
bookseller : 

'* Having no obligations to any Lord - or 
Lady of these kingdoms, and wishing my play 
to have a protector, I beg leave to thank you for 
the neatness of the impression, the beauty, of the 
type, and the fineness of the paper, with which 
you have honoured the work of your humble 
servant, 

" Sam. Foote/' 

the beogar*s opera. ' 
This popular piece was performed sixty-two 
nights in the first season, which ended June 19, 
1728. The whole money received, for the sixty- 
two nights, was £11,199 :14s. The following 
were the benefits of the author : — 



The Ant night prodaced 

The third night, for the author, in monej 

hy card tickets . . • • ^ 

The sixth, for same, in money ... 

Card lickets . . . . 

The ninth, for same, in money 
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Card tickets . . . > 

The twelfth . • . . 

The fifteenth, for same, in monej • . 

Card tickets 

The twenty-first; the King, dueen, and 

Princess, at the House . • 
'Jlie thirty -seVentb, the largest receipt . . 
Tlte fifty-ii&Bth,,|he lowest feccipt 

The following season commenced in Septem- 
ber, with^he same opera; and, on the New Year's 
Day of 1729, it was acted "by the Lilliputians," 
the Prince of Wales being present, to a house 
that produced £116 : 16s. The novelty of these 
pigmy prodigies served to amuse the town for 
fifteen nights, and they were favourably supported 
the lowest receipt being £37 : 2s. ; while the tra- 
gedy of *' Macbeth," acted a short period after, 
brought only fourteen guineas* 

On December the 7th, 1732, the new Theatre 
in Co vent Garden opened, and, as early as the 
ninth night, "The Beggar's Opera" was pro- 
duced> with the novelty of Miss Noram's per- 
forming the character of Polly. On that occa- 
sion, it was acted at Drury Lane, for the first 
time ; and was, for three nights, played, in rival 
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competition, at both theatres. There the contest 
ended, and the piece was continued at Covent 
Garden through twenty nights. 

GARRICK. 

The first appearance in London of this ex- 
traordinary man was announced to the town in 
a play bill, q£ which the following is a copy. It 
is an interesting relique, not on1yl>ecause it re- 
fers to an epoch in the life of an actor, *' con- 
fessed without rival to shine," but also on ac- 
count of the mention which it mak^ of many a 
** poor player, who struts and frets his hour 
upon the stage,'* and, in his day, made the house 
roar with laughter, or filled the eye of sensibility 
with tears. 

There is a mistake in announcing this as 
Garrick's first appearance on any stage, for 
he had previously played often in the country, 
and, in particular^ the part of Jockey ^ in a 
piece called *' Paoiela," at Ipsifich, 

'< October t9ih, ^741. 
«* GOODMAN'S FIELDS. 
At the Ute Theatre in Goodman's fields, this Day will be 

performed, 
A Concert rf VoctU and Imtrumentai Mutie, 
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Divided into Two Partk. 

Tickets at Three, Two^and One Shilling. 

Places for the Baxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near 

the Theatre. 

N.B. Between the Two Parts of the Concert, will be prrient- 

ed, an Hiatorical Play, called the 

LIFE AND DBATH OF 

KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 
Containing the Diatreaaes of K. Henry VI. 

The artfuLacqoisition of the Crown by King Richard, 
The marder of Yoaog King Edwtf d V. and his Brother, in 

the Tower, 

The Landing of the Earl of Richmond, 

And the Death of King Richard, in the memorable Battle of 

Bosworth Field, being the last that was fought between 

the Houses of York and Lancaster ; with many 

other true Historical Passages. 

The Part of King Richard, by a Gtmleman, 

( Who never appeared on any Stage,) 

King Henry, by Mr. Giffard ; Biehmond, Mr. Marshall *, 

Prince Edw^d, by Miss Hippisley j* Duke of York, Miss 

Naylor ; Duke of Bnckiagham, Mr. Peterson ; Duke if Nor^ 

folk, Mr. Blades ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Pagett ; Oxford, Mr. 

Vanghan jt Treetel, Mr. W. Giffard -, Caietby, Mr. Marr ; 



* Afterwards Mrs. Grebn, a celebrated comic Actress, and 
the first representative of Margaret, in '* The Duenna." 

t Brother of Mrs. Pbitchard, one of the greatest Ac- 
tresses that erer graced the English Stage, in both walks 
of the Drama. 

VOL. I. • 
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EaUl^€, Mr. Crofti; Bkmt, Mr. Ntylor; Tyrrel, Mr. 
Fottenbam ; Lord Ma^, Mr. Dnnstall.* I^e Qu<en, Mrs. 
Steel ; Dutche$s of York^f Mrs. Yatet. 

And the Part of Lady Anne, by Mn. Giffard. 

With 
EnterUinments of Dancing, 
By Mens. Fromet, Madame Davalt, and the two Masters 

and MissGranier. 

To which will be added» a Ballad Opeia, of One Act, called 

THE VIRGIN UNMASKED. 

The Part of Lucy, by Miss Hippisfey. 

Both of which will be performed gratis, by Persons, for their 

Diversion. 
The Concert will begin exactly at Six o'Clock." 

DR. Johnson's opinion of mrs. siddons. 
When Mrs. Siddons visited Dr. Johnson, he 
paid her two or three very elegant compliments. 
When she retired, he said to Dr. Glover, — ** Sir, 
she is a prodigiously fine woman.*' — " Yes," re- 
plied Dr. Glover ; " but don't you think she is 

* The original Hodge, in " Love in a Village ;" who lies 
buried in Covent Garden Charch-yard, and to whose memory, 
BsARD, the Patentee of Covent Garden, erected a monu- 
ment, with the following inscription :•— 

** Here lies John Dnnstall, 
An upright downright honest Man." 
t Not the late Mrs. Yates, of Corent Garden Theatre^ 
wife of the well-known comic Actor. 
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mach finer on the stage, when she is adorned by 
art ?" — " Sir," said Dr. Johnson, " on the stage 
art does not adorn her ; nature adorns her there, 
and art glorifiesher," 

DELPINI*S REMONSTRANCE. 

Delpini had repeatedly applied to the Prince 
of Wales, to speak to the Lord Chamberlain, to 
grant him a license for a play, at the Little The- 
atre in the Haymarket, always pleading poverty ; 
at last, when he once met his Royal Highness 
coming out of Carlton House, he exclaimed, 
*' Ah ! votre altesse ! mon Prince ! if you no 
speak to my Lor Chamberlain, for pauvre Del- 
pini, I must go to your papa*8 bench." 

THE OUTSIDE PASSENGER. 

When General Burgoyne was once at a play, 
which was most miserably acted at a bam, in 
Lancashire, he called to one of the performers, 
and asked the name of the piece : ** ' The Stage 
.Coach,' sir," replied the Actor. " Well then," re- 
plied the General, *' you will oblige me by giving 
me early notice the next time it is performed, 
.that I may be an outside passenger.*' 

REDDISIl's AFFIDAVIT. 

On the 9th of March, 1773, Reddish was ad- 
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vertised to play Alonzo, 'm Home's tragedy of 
that Dame; but, forgetting the circumstance un- 
til late in the evening, he went, in gpreat agitation, 
to Bow Street, and made the following affidavit 
before Sir Sampson Wright : 

'* Samuel Reddish, of Drury Lane Theatre, 
maketh oath, and declares, that the only reason 
of his not being at the theatre this night, to per- 
form his part in the tragedy of " Alonzo," was 
entirely owing to his thinking it was an Oratorio 
night ; and, that the unhappy mistake may not 
be misconstrued into a wilful neglect of his duty, 
he most humbly begs pardon of the public, for 
the disappointment. 

"Samuel Reddish/' 

" Sworn before me, 

the 9th duy of March, 1775, 

'« Sampson Wbioht." 

MONTPLEURY. 

This actor considered his profession so ho- 
nourable, that, when his marriage articles were 
preparing, and he was desired, being a man of 
family, to describe in what* manner he wished to 
be distinguished, be answered, " That it was not 
in the power of ancestors to confer talents, and 
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that the most honourable title that he de- 
sired to be known by, was that of Actor to the 
King." 

FR1SNCH AUDIRKCES. 

The theatrical audiences of our own country 
have been long accused of boisterous aad noisy 
deportment; it may not, however, be equally 
known, that our neighbours, the French, so long 
famed for their politeness and good breeding, have 
been equally so. So early as the year 1596, this 
order was issued, by the civil magistrate, on the 
5th of February, in that year :-?-" Every per- 
son is prohibited from doing any violence in the 
[dayhouse of Bui^ndyi during the time that any 
piece is performing, as, likewise, from throwing 
stones, dust, or any thing which may opcasion 
an uproar, or create any tumult" 

CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT ENGLISH THE- 
ATRES. 

Some of the customs which prevailed in the 
Theatres, in the days of our forefathers, are wori- 
thy of being noticed. . The audiences, it seems, 
were less patient than thdatref iha^j^esent day ; 
for numerous methods were devised, to wile 
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away the tedious bour« previous to the coib'> 
mencement of the performance. Books and 
cards, as well as nuts and apples, bottled ale and 
tobacco, were placed in requisition by the vary- 
ing tastes of the motley assemblage ; and even 
the women took a share in these unfeminine en- 
joyments. '' In ihe playhouses at London,^ 
says Prynne, " they offer them (the women) the 
tobacco-pipe, which was then (to jthe andeat Ro- 
mans) unknown." 

Play-bills were very early in use ; on the sta- 
tioners' books is the following entry :— '^ Oct. 
1587, John Charlewoode, lycensed to him by the 
whole consent of the assistants, the onlye ym- 
printing of all manner of bills for players, pro- 
vided that if any trouble arise herebye, then 
Charlewoode to bear the charge.^' These play- 
bills were then affixed to the numerous posts 
which formerly encumbered the streets of the 
metropolis ; and hence the phrase, ^* posting 
bills,'' which is still retained. The following 
'* merry jeast," on this subject, is related by Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet : " Master Field, the player, 
riding up Fleet Street, at a great pace, a gentle- 
man called him, and asked him, what play was 
played that day ? He, being angry to be stayed 
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oti SO frivolous a demand, answered, that he 
might see what play was to be played, on every 
post. * I cry you mercy/ said the gentleman ; ^ I 
took you for BLpost^ you rode so fast/'' 
- It appears, that the name of the play to be 
acted was usually printed without any list of 
characters, or of the actors who were to perso- 
nate them. The following poetical description, 
given by a contemporary writer, of a play*bill 
of those days, bears a considerable resemblance, 
in its style, to the whimsical and bombast titles 
prefixed to the early editions of the Plays of 
Shakspeare, and the other dramatists of his 



age;— 



'• Pr'ythee, what's the play? 
{The first I ▼isited this twelTemonth day.) 
They say, * a new invented Ptay of Purle, 
That jeoparded bit neck to steal a girl 
Of twelve i that lying fast impounded for'tf 
Has hither sent his beard to act his part. 
Against all those in open malice bent. 
That would not freely to the theft consent. 
Feigns all to's wish, and, in the epilogue, 
Ooea out applauded for a famous rogue.* 

Now, hang me. If I did not look, at first. 
For «ome such stuff, by the fond people's thrust*' 

The hour of perforfnance varied at tiie differ- 
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ait tiieatsety frott qhe to three o'clock m the 
albniooii.. Oidy one fegular drama was exhibit* 
#dy but this was «saaUy' feUbwed by a burlevque 
entertainnieiity called a £gp; and leUef and Va* 
riety wecB given by the feats of dancers^ tnin- 
biera^. aad oee^iisers, and the intvodueCiOn of 
music^ between* the acts. Tfaia ledter practice ia 
nsftieed in *' Gtanuner Gkirton'a NeOdle/' the first 
regular comedy of n^ieh we have any account* 
Thrdoftttieii of the perfbnnanee was from two 
to three hours. 

BAILIFF BILKED BY HARLEQUIN. 

Phillips, the famous Harlequin was takeii 
up in London for debt, and dealt with that ho- 
nest officer in the following manner : *^ He first 
called for liquor in abundance^ and treated all 
about him, to the no small joy of the bailiC who 
was rejoiced to have a calf that bled so well, as 
they term it. tiarlequin made the honest baiiifT 
believe, that he had six dozen of wine, all ready 
packed up, which be would send for, to drink 
while io custody ; and, likewise, aUow him six- 
pence per bottle for drinking it in his own cham- 
ber. The bailifi* listened to the proposal with 
great pkasure; went to the place, as di- 
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rected^ and returoed with joy» to hear that it 
riiould be sent in. the moiaiiigy early. Accord*' 
^fip^yt ^ came by a porter, sweating under his 
lead ; tibe turnkey called to his master, and told 
him, ^the porter and hamper are come in«' 
'Very well/ says be, ^thetk let nothing but the 
porter and hamper out/ The porter performed 
his part very well; came heavily in with an 
empty hamper, and seemed to go lightly out, 
though with Phillips on his back. He was dis- 
hampered at an alehouse, near the water side^ 
crossed the Thames, and soon after embarked, 
for Ireland/' 

GOETHE AND SHAKSPEAUE. 

Goethe is of the number of the orthodox in 
regard to- Shakspeare, as the foHowing passage^^ 
/W>m one of his works, will shew ;~ 

'^The new theatre, at Leipsic, built at this 
period, excited great attention. The curtain had 
a very pleasing effect. Oerer had brought the 
Muses from the clouds, ia which they are usually 
placed^ and caused them to descend to earth. 
This eurtam exhibited the peristyle of the Tem« 
pie of Glory, decorated with the statues of So- 
PHoci/Ss and ABiBTOPHANEs>roaRd which wero 
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a9sembled the modern dramatic poets. Farther 
off, on the same plan, were seen the Goddesses 
of the Arts. But what excited surprise, was the 
figure of a man, slightly clothed, in the back* 
ground of the picture, advancing towards the 
portal of the temple, in the space which re- 
mained vacant between the two groups of speC' 
tators; of which he seemed to take no notice. 
He turned his back on the spectators : he was 
not distinguished by any remarkable character-/ 
istic ; but who could fail to discover, that it was 
Shakspea&e, who, wUkout predeceuor or fol* 
lower, without regarding any model, pcmed on tO" 
wards immortality, with mfirm and certain step.** 

STAGE DRESSIKO. 

When Quin was in his greatest fame as an ac- 
tor, he lived at Kensington, whence it was his 
custom to go to the theatre ; and if there were peo- 
ple enough in the house to make it worth his 
while, be began to dress himself. This was 
merely the putting on a coat and waistcoat, and 
a dry wig ; for the character of Horatio, the same 
black worsted stockings served, in which he had 
walked to the house. The very money for head- 
dresses, which a n^odem actress of any cdebrity 
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is obliged to purcbase, would bare formerly paid 
tbe salary of a first-rate performer ; and tbe very 
lowest company of strolling players are mucb 
better dressed for tbeir characters than were Bet- 
terton, Quin, Gibber, or Garrick. 

Miss F£KTON. 

Lavinia Fehton (afterwards Duchess of Bol- 
ton) was tempted, by Rich, from the Haymarket^ 
to die Theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields,in the year 
1728, by a salary of 15s. per week. On the suc- 
cess of *' The Beggar's Opera," in order to se- 
cure this valuable actress, he raised it to 30s.; 
and such was the rage of th^ town respecting 
ber, that she was obliged to be guarded home 
every night by a considerable party of her confi- 
dential friends,, to prevent her being hurt by the 
crowd, or run away with. 

THE stroller's PROGRESS. 

From Hereford the jovial crew departed, 
JSfl^j. walked on foot, and princesses were carted; 
Great Oroanoko from bis privy purse, 
T Imoinda couldn't ev'n procure a horse. 
Eam'd Montezuma hir'd an humble hack ; 
And he who grasp'd the world, now rode a-pack 1 
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Thus> on the road, no more than mortal men. 
Arrived at Ludlow, all were kings again ! 

DUTCH THEATRICALS. 

^'I BELIEVE it is well known (says Mr. D*Is- 
raeli) that the actors on the Dutch theatre are, 
generally, tradesmen who quit their aprons at the 
hour of public representation. This was the fact 
when I was in Holland llfty yearf ago. Their 
comedies are offensive by the grossness of their 
buffooneries. One of their comic incidents, was 
a miller, appearing in distres9 for wiant of wind 
ty> turn his miU : he had recourse tx> the novel 
scheme of placing his back against it ; and, l^y 
certain imitatiye sounds behind the scenes, the 
mill is set a-going. It is hard to rival such de- 
pravity of taste. I saw one of their most celebrated 
tragedies ; that one was ^ Gyt^bert Yim Arnstel/ 
by Vondel, that is, * Gysbert of Amsterdam,' 
a warrior, who, in the civil wars, preserved this 
city by his heroism* It is a patriotic historical 
pls^, and never fails to- crowd thedieatre towards 
Christmas, when it is usually performed succes- 
sively. One of die acts concludes witii a scene 
of a convent : the sound of warlike instruments 
is he^rd— the abbey is stormed — the nuns and 
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fathers'are slaughtered, with the aid of blunder- 
buss and thunder : eyery Dutchman appears sen- 
sible of the pathos of the poet, but it does not 
here conclude. Aft^r this terrible slaughter^ the 
conquerord and the ywiquishied remain ten mi-' 
nuteson the stage, silent aDd-motiooless» in the 
attitudes in . which they happened to fall ! and 
this pantonatknic pathos is received with loud 
bursts of applaiuse frokn the audience/' 

NED SHUTEB, AND TU£ HIOHWAYMAN. 

At the close of the season in which Shuter, 
the comedian^ first became so universally and 
deservedly celebrated in his performance of Mas- 
ter Stephen, in '* Every Man in his Humour/' he 
was engaged for a few nights in a principal city 
in the north of England. It happened that Uk 
stage-coach in which he went down, and in which 
there was only an old gentleman and himself, 
was stopped on the other side of Finchley-coln- 
mon, by a single Inghwayman. The old gentle- 
man« in order to save his money, pretended to be 
asleep ; but Shu ter resolved to be even with him: 
accordingly, when the highwayman presented his 
pistol, and commanded Shuter to deliver up his 
money instantly, or he was a dead man,^ — ^* Mo- 
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ney!*' retamedhe, with an idiotic shrug, anda 
countenance inexpressibly vacant; — ^^ O Lnd, 
sir, they never trast me with any ; for nuncle, 
here, always pays for me, turnpikes, and all, 
your honour!'' Upon which the highwayman 
gave him a few hearty curses for his stupidity, 
complimented the old gentleman with a hearty 
slap on the face to awaken him, and robbed him 
of every shilling he had in his pocket : while Shu- 
ter, who did not lose a farthing, with great satis- 
faction and merriment pursued his journey, 
laughing heartily at his fellow traveller. 

KEAlt AVI> KEMBLE. 

While Kean was rehearsing upon the Bir- 
mingham stage, during one of the late summer 
months, a conversation ensued regarding the 
merits of the two rival tragedians ; and, after all 
present had expressed, pretty unequivocally, their 
-likes and dislikes, Kean wcfund up the agreeable 
colloquy by the following piece of dexterity :-^ 
^' I have been told (said he, striking into the 
conversation) that most people imagine they 
cannot praise me, without detracting, in some 
measure, from the fair fame of John Kemble; 
this is a mistake,^-^/e/ every tub stand on its awn 
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hottim, say L John Kemble was an actor, a 
very great actor^ — ^but however great an actor 
he was, I can show you one thing he could 
not do." So saying, Kean, with the elasticity 
of an Harlequin, cut a somerset^ to the no small 
amusement of these histrionic critics. 

baddelet's will. 

This will bears date April 23, 1793, and 
proves his benevolent attention to the infirmi- 
ties and distresses of his brother performers:-^ 
^* To his faithful friend and companion, Mrs. 
Catharine Strickland, generally called and known 
by the name of Mrs. Baddeley, he bequeaths 
his life's interest in his house in New Store* 
street; and in his freehold messuages, garden, 
&c. After her decease, the above estates, with 
certain monies to arise from the insurance of an 
annuity, to go to the society established for the 
relief of indigent persons belonging to Drury-lane 
Theatre. The house and premises at Moulsey 
to be used as an asylum for decayed actors and 
actresses ; and when the net produce of the pro- 
perty amounts to £360 per annum, pensions are 
to be allowed. Especial care to be taken to have 
the words ^ Baddeley's Asylum/ in the front of 
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the house. His executors to public, every year, 
his letter, as it appeared in ' The Oeoeral Ad^ 
vertiser/ April 20» 1790, respecting the disagree- 
ment with his unhappy wife, to prevent the world 
looking upon his memory in the villainous poipt 
of view, as set forth in certain books, pamphlets, 
&c. One hundred pounds, three per ceut. con- 
solidated bank annuities, which produce three 
pounds per annum, is left to purchase a twelfth- 
cake, with wine and punch; which the ladies 
and gentlemen of Drury-lane Theatre are re- 
quested to partake of, every Twelfth Night, in the 
great Green-Room." 

A lady's qualification. 

At a rehearsal of " Venice Preserved," when a 
new actress, highly recommended toGarrick, was 
to make her debut as Belvidera, she repeated 
that tender exclamation, ** Would you kill my 
father, J affier ?" with so much sang-froid, that 
Garrick whispered her in the ear, and in much 
the same tone, — ** Can you chop cabbage, ma" 
damr 

GARKICK AND HOGARTH. 

Gareick and Hogarth, sitting together at 
a tavern, mutually lamented the watnt of a pic- 
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ir, tare of Fielding. '< I think (said Garrick,) . I 

d- cottid make his face ;" which he did accordingly. 

^ * * For Heaven's sake, hold, David t (said Hogarth ,) 

d remain as you are for a few minutes.'* Oarrick 

)t did sby while Hogarth sketched the outlines, 

;^ which were afterwards finished from their mutual 

recollection ; and this drawing was the original of 

all the portraits we have at present of the admir- 

ed author of " Tom Jones." 

ANDREW CHERRY, THE ACTOR & DRAMATIST. 

This ingenious native of the Sister Isle was 
early smitten with a love for acting, which pas- 
sion he sedulously cultivated. And when he had 
attained his seventeenth year, viewing hats, fea- 
thers, and Thalia's mask, floating hefore his dis- 
ordered imagination, he indignantly spurned ty- 
pography, and fearlessly entered the dramatic 
list, making his debut as a professional actor, at 
a httle town, called Naas, situated ahout fourteen 
miles from Duhlin. Here he was surrounded by 
a small group of miserable strollers, principally 
composed of runaway boys and girls, (all highly 
gifted, no doubt,) who were then under the ma- 
nagement of a Mr. Martin. The first character our 
hero exhibited himself before his new audience in, 

VOL. I, T 
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waf CMmel Feignwellt in Mrs. Centlivre*s comedy 
of *' A Bold Stroke for a Wife ;'' somewhat aa 
arduous undertaking for a boy of Beyeixteeiiy as 
it is but rare that even the veterans of the stage 
are possessed of a variety of talent sufficient to 
represent this difficult character. The applause, 
however, was gpreat. The manager of this sharing- 
company, after passing many encomiums on his 
exertions, presented him with 10 jd. as his divi- 
dend of the profits on that night's performance. 

Young Cherry afterwards launched into a most 
extensive range of characters ; for, being blest 
" with peculiar facility of study ;" (i. e. a good 
memory,) in the space of ten months he perform- 
ed almost all the principal characters in tragedy, 
icomedy, and farce; and, during the same period, 
underwent all the vicissitude and distress that 
usually attend those hapless individuals, who 
are dependant on so precarious a mode of exist- 
ence. ' The friends of Cherry have heard him de- 
clare, that, although constantly employed in the 
laborious study that his range of characters 
must necessarily bring upon him, he never was 
in possession of a guinea, during the whole ten 
ioaonths. He was frequently without the means of 
common sustenance; and, sometimes, even unable 
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to buy the very candles, by which he should study 
the characters that were so numerously allotted 
to him— circumstances, the whole of which are 
highly probable. 

In the town of Athlone, a circumstance of par* 
ticular distress attended our hero, which he bore 
with all the magnanimity that dramatic ardour 
could inspire. 

The business of the theatre was suspended for 
a short time, in consequence of the benefits hav- 
ing turned out badly ; the manager was resolved 
not to waste any more bills, but wait for the races, 
which were to commence in a few days. Our 
hero, being of a timid and bashful turn, and as- 
sisted by a portion of youthful pride, was incapa* 
ble of making those advances, and playing off 
that train of theatrical tricks, by which means 
benefits are frequently obtained in the country, 
and, therefore, he had been less successful than 
many of his brethren. His landlady perceiving 
there was no prospect of payment, satisfied her- 
self for the trifle already due, by seizing on the 
remnant of our hero's wardrobe ; and knowing 
she could dispose of her lodging to more advan- 
tage, during the races, turned him out to the mer* 
cy of the winter's. wind, which he endured with 
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all his former philosophy. He rambled carelessly 
about the streets, sometimes quoting passages 
to himself, both comic and serious, that were ana- 
logous to his situation, but without forming one 
determined idea of where he was to rest his 
houseless head. Towards the close of the evening, 
he strolled, by accident, into the lower part of the 
Theatre, which had formerly been an inn, and 
was then occupied by a person, whose husband 
had been a Serjeant of dragoons, for the purpose 
of retailing refreshments, &c, to those who visit- 
ed the Theatre. 

After chatting until it grew late, the woman 
hinted to our hero that she wanted to go to 
bed, and begged he might retire; upon which 
he replied, in the words of Don Johrif '* I was 
just thinking of going home^ but that I have 
no lodging :" the good woman, taking the words 
literally, inquired into the cause, with which he 
acquainted her without disguise. Being the mo* 
ther of a family, she felt 'severely'for his distres- 
sed situation : at that time he did not possess a 
single halfpenny in the world, nor the means of 
obtaining one. The poor creature shed tears of 
regret, that she could not effectually alleviate his 
misfortune ; he endeavoured to assume a care- 
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leds gaiety, but the woman's unaffected sorrow 
brought the reflection of his own disobedience to 
his ndindy and he dropped tears in plenteous liba* 
tion. In his grief, he saw the sorrow of his pa- 
rents, whom he had deserted to follow a mad 
career, in despite of the many unanswered re- 
monstrances he had received, with a fair promise 
of forgiveness and affection, should he return to 
his business. This philanthropic female lament* 
ed that she could not furnish him with a bed, but 
offered to lend him her husband's cloak, and to 
procure a bundle of dry hay, that he might sleep 
in an empty room in her house. His heart was 
too full to pay his gratitude in words ; his eyes 
thanked her, he wept bitterly, accepted her kind 
offer, and retired to rest, but so overcome was he 
by fasting and fatigue, that he could not sleep. 

He rose from his trooper's cloak, in the dead of 
the night, and explored the kitchen; searching the 
dresser, and all its shelves and drawers, in hopes 
of finding something that might satisfy the crav* 
ings of his appetite, but in vain. On his return to 
his hay truss, he accidentally struck against the 
kitchen table^ the noise of which he* feared might 
alarm the family ; and uncertain of the real cause 
of leaving his apartment at that hour, they might 
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naturally suppose, that his purpose was to rob the 
house, as a reward for their hospitality. The idea 
added to the misery he then suffered ; he trem- 
bled, he listened, but all was quiet : he then re- 
newed his search, (for hunger overcame his fears ;) 
and, to his gratiBcation, he found a large crust of 
stale bread, which he was afterwards informed, 
had been used for rubbing out some spots of 
white paint from the very cloak that composed 
his bedding : he, however, ate it with avidity, as 
he was entering on the fourth day, without the 
least refreshment; and returned heartfelt thanks 
to Providence, whose omnipotent hand was 
stretched, in the very critical moment, to save 
him from the most direful of all possible deaths — 

STARVING I 

AKCIENT ENGLISH THEATRES. 

The form of the theatres, in Shakspeare's time, 
was derived from those buildings which experi- 
ence had proved to be well adapted to the pur- 
poses of the drama. Like the Court-yard of an 
Inn, three sides were occupied by balconies, and 
these, properly divided, were appropriated to the 
reception of different classes of company: the 
fourth side formed the stage ; and the central area 
— ^thepit, which was entirely destitute of benches. 



<i^ 
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The common people, who resorted thither^ stood 
to witness the exhibition; hence, they are called 
groundlings, by Shakspeare ; and, by Ben Jonson, 
the understanding getUkmen of the ground: in 
fact, our old dramatists are never weary of the 
play upon words which this circumstance afford<- 
ed them. Between this class of spectators, and- 
the occupiers of the upper balconies or scaffolds/ 
the gods of modern days, there was no distinc- 
tion of rank, both being of the lowest descrip- 
tion. The lower balconies, or rooms, answering 
to our boxes, were frequented by company of rank 
and fashion. "The Lords' rooms," which are often 
particularly mentioned, appear to have been im- 
mediately contiguous to the. stage. 

Independently of the regular rooms, there 
were also, in some of the theatres, private boxes, 
but their situation is by no means ascertained 
with precision. Occasionally, also, the^ public 
rooms were appropriated to individuals, un- 
der the security of lock and key. An upper 
balcony over the stage constituted the Orchestra* 
The stage was separated from the audience part 
of the house by paHng ; and, previous tathe com- 
mencement of the performance, was concealed 
by a curtain, which, being divided in the middle. 
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could be drawn from the centre to the sides ; and 
the materials of which Tiried, according to the 
opulence of the house, from woollen to stUc. 
Like the floors of private houses in the Elizabe- 
than age, the stage was usually strewed with 
rushes, and to this custom we meet with innume- 
mble references in our old plays. On occasions 
of extraordinary ceremony it was,- however, 
sometimes covered with matting. At the back of 
the stage there was a balcony, or upper stage, on 
which those characters entered, who were requir-* 
ed to appear in elevated situations, as JuUetin the 
balcony^ and Romeo. and'Juliei tdoft. When not 
in use for the purpose of the scene, the balcony- 
stage was also concealed by a curtain. When a 
play was exhibited within a play, the balcony was 
made use of, ^ther for the scenic audience, or as 
a stage for the performance of the auxiliary play. 
Shakspeare furnishes us with an instance of each 
of these practices. . Sfy would sit in the balcony 
to witness the performance of the '' Taming of the 
Shrew,^' and the play in *^ Hamlet'' was undoubt- 
edly acted on the upper stage. 

SieVOR NALDI. 

Thk melandiply death of this celebrated Buffb 
perfonner is thus related, in an extract of a letter 
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from Paris^ dated December 17, 1820. '< We 
yesterday experienced a shock little expected. 
The preceding day, we called at Naldi's ; we had 
a good deal of cheerful chat, and he walked with 
us on his way to dine at Garcia's, where Mrs. 
Naldi and Caroline were to follow him. The next 
morning, we called again, when the servant came 
on to the door crying : imagine the horror we felt, 
on hearing that poor Naldi had been killed with- 
in the hour we had parted. There is a new ma- 
chine invented here, for making soup within 
twenty minutes, and which is often used in the 
parlour. The two families, Garcia's and the 
Naldi's^ were all assembled round the fire, in the 
dining room, watching the instrument, happ^ in 
the idea that they had no party, and should en- 
joy a quiet evening. Caroline had a watch in 
Ut hand, when Naldi, perceiving the machine a 
little on one side, took the tongs to keep it firm, 
saying ' Caroline, how long must I stay so?' 
' Just three minutes, papa> and it will be done/ 
In an instant the room was in darkness. Mrs.Nal^ 
di screamed violently ; her daughter took her by 
force into the next room, and, on her return, found 
her father a corpse ; two leaden plugs had been 
forced out, and had entered his brain." 
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THE DUKE AVD DUCHESS OF QUEEVSBERlir^' 
AND " THE beggar's OPERA." 

In consequence of their patrona^ of Gay, and 
his " Beggar's Opera/' the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry had a message brought them, by 
the Vice Chamberlain, to desire their absence 
from court. The Duke threw up his employments ; 
and the noble-spirited Duchess wrote the follow- 
ing note to the King and Queen. 

" The Duchess of Queensberry is sarprised and well 
pleased, that the King has given her so agreeable a command, 
as forbidding her the coort, where she never came for diver- 
sion, bot to bestow a very great civility on the King and 
Qaeen. She hopes, that by so unprecedented an order as 
tbii« the King will see as few as he wishes at court, partlcu-* 
larly such as dare to think or speak the truth. I dare not. do 
otherwise* and ought not; nor could I have imagined but 
that it would have been the highest compliment I coald 
possibly pay the King and Queen, to support truth and inno* 
cence in their house. 

" C. QuXSNSBERRr. 

" P. S. — Particularly, when the King and Queen told me 
they had not read Mr. Gay's Play. I have certainly done 
them right, to justify my own behaviour, rather than act like 

his Grace of ,who has neither made use of truth, 

honor, or judgment, in this whole affair, either for himself or 
his friends." - ' 
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** andbomache/' 

A TR AOEDTy under this title, appeared, not long 
ago, under the notorious name of Thomas Paine. 
An extract from the 4th Act will shew that it is a 
singularly unique performance. 

" Attyanax* And will they kill me, uadaro? 

Andromache. Kill thee !— >Thej have sworn 
To part thy joints, tby pretty infirm joints, 
With vengeful pulls ; and gash thy heart ; and tear 
These ruddy roses from thy lily breast 
With bloody steeit ; Mid break thy Jove-like head 
With battle-axes ; and thy sun-bright hair. 
Mire with thy brain, thy brain — where such sense dwells, 
That, to possess, Minerva's self would joy ; — 
And crush thy neck -bone, 'till the red blood flows 
Oat of thy ears, — thy beauteous little ears ; • 

And those bright stars, out of their sockets pluck 
With rugged spears ; thy eye-brows born, and bind 
Thy sacred temples with a blazing wreath, 
A wreath of fire made of burning Troy ! Troy ! 
Thy own country, Troy ! ** 

THE HOPEFUL PUPIL. 

When the comedy of " She Stoops to Con- 
quer" was in rehearsal, Goldsmith took great 
pains to give the performers his ideas of their 
several parts. On the first representation> he was 
not a little displeased to hear the representative 
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of YouT^g Marlow play it as an IrishmaD. As 
soon as Marlow came off the stage, Goldsmith 
asked him the meaning of this, as it was by no 
means intended for an Irish character. " Sir, (re- 
plied the comedian,) I spoke it as nearly as I 
could, to the manner in which you instructed me, 
except that I did not give it quite so strong a 
brogue." 

BARTHE. 

Barthei the French dramatic author, was re- 
markable for selfishness. Calling upon a friend, 
whose opinion he wished to have on a new come- 
dy, he found him in his last moments ; but, not- 
withstanding, proposed to him to hear it read. 
^^ Consider, (said the dying man,) I have not more 
than an hour to live." " Aye, (replied Barthe,) 
but this will occupy only half the time." 

death of bowmak. 

In the " Scot's Magazine," for March, 1739, 
his exit final is thus noticed : — " Died, March 23, 
Mr. Bowman, of Drury Lane Theatre, aged 88, wh6 
had the honour to perform several times before 
King Charles II., and with whom that monardi 
often drank a bottle. He was the oldest player. 
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the oldest tiDger, and the oldest ringer in Eng- 
land." 

SIONORA VISCONTI. 

This lady was a singer of great powers ; but 
she was so corpulent, that her age being the sub- 
ject of conversation, in a company where Lord 
Chesterfield was^ present, a gentleman, who 
supposed her to be much younger than she really 
was, said she was but two and twenty; his 
Lordship, interrupting him, said, ''You mean 
stone, sir, not years." 

ALFIERI, AT THE TURIN THEATRE. 

This celebrated poet one night went alone to 
the Theatre, at Turin, and hanging with his head 
backwards over the corner of his box, a lady in 
the next seat, on the other side of the partition, 
who had frequently made attempts to attract his 
attention, broke out into violent and repeated en- 
comiums on his auburn locks, which were flow- 
ing down to her hand. Alfieri spoke not a word, 
and continued his position until he left the 
theatre. The lady received the next morning a 
parcel ; the contents she found to be the tresses 
she had so much admired, and which the poet had 
cut off, close to his head. There was no b illet 
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with the present, but words could not have more 
clearly said, '' If you like the hair, here it is ; but, 
for Heaven's sake ! let me alone." 

PARSONS, THE COBCEDlAK. 

The following anecdote is told of that much 
regretted and admirable comedian, Parsons. — A 
young sprig of the law calling on him one day, 
at Lambeth, found him engaged in copying one 
of Wilson's landscapes : — " Upon my word," 
says Qui'tam ; " but I like you amazingly, as far 
as you have gone." Parsons replied, " Do you 
indeed, my boy 1 Well, you are a young lawyer, 
and may be a Judge*' 

TALMA. 

When Talma was once performing Hamlet at 
Arras ; in the fifth scene, where he is about to 
stab his mother, a military stranger was so over- 
come by the tragic powers of the actor, that he 
was carried out of the theatre. His first words 
on recovery were, " Has he killed his mother?" 
garrick's farewell. 

This wonderful actor bade adieu to acting, 
June 10, 1776, when he performed Don FeUx^ in 
the comedy of the ** Wonder," for the fund for 
decayed actors. After the comedy, he thus ad- 
dressed the audience : — 
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^* Ladies and Gentlemen, 
** It has been casiomary with persons under mj circunf 
stances to address yon in a farewell Epilogae. I had th^ 
same intention, and turned my thoughts that way, but, in- 
deed, I found myself then as incapable of writing such an 
Epilogue, as I should be now of speaking it. The jingle 
of rhyme and the language of fiction would but ill suit my 
present feelings." 

Here, for a moment, he was incapable of pro* 
ceeding, until relieved by a flood of tears. 

** Whaterer may be the changes of my future life, the 
deep impression I have, of your kindness, will always remain 
here, (putting his hand on his breast,) fixed and unalterable. 
I will very readily agree to my successors having more skill 
and ability for their station, than I have ; but I defy them 
all to take more sincere and more disinterested pains 
for your favor, or to be more truly sensible of it, than is your 
most obedient grateful servant." 

This address met with repeated applauses, and 
Garrick retired, amidst the shouts of a brilliant 
audience. 

OARRICK, AND THE PAINTER. 

Hogarth once entreated his friend David to sit 
for his picture, with which Garrick complied; 
but> while the painter was proceeding with his 
task, he mischievously altered his face, with a 
gradual change, so as to render, the portrait per- 
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fectly unlike. Hogarth blamed the unlucky ef- 
fort t>f his art> aod began a second time, but with 
the same success. After swearing a little, he began 
a third time, and did not discover the trick until 
after three or four repetitions. He then got into 
a violent passion^ and would have thrown his pal - 
let, pencils, and pound brushes at Oarrick^s head, 
if the wag had not made his escape from the va- 
riegated storm of colours that pursued him. 
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